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A T no very distant date I had the misfor- | 
tA tune to be a patient in the Institution of 
which this article treats. It is not necessary | 
for me to describe the form in which my affec- | 
tion manifested itself. I only mention it here | 
to show that I have had ample means of see- 
ing the details of the management of the Asy- } 
lum. Since my recovery I have as a guest | 
visited the Institution, and thus produced the 
drawings and narrative which are now com- 
mended to the reader’s attention. Of their 
truthfulness I think there will be no question, 
Feeling no malice, I have certainly set down 
nothing in that spirit; and there is little which | 
the managers could wish me to extenuate. 

Blackwell’s Island, notwithstanding its bean- | 
ty, has no very good name. This arises from | 
the fact that the Penitentiary was the first | 
building erected upon it, and the island for a | 
long time was known only as the site of that 
abode of crime. To none of the other struc- 
tures it contains, indeed, would one like to be | 
compelled to go—to the Work-house, the Alms | 
house, the Hospital, or the Insane Asylum ; yet | 
to the last two a compulsory visit might well 
be unattended with disgrace. 

The Lunatic Asylum stands at that end of | 
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FROM ROAD TO STEAMBOAT LANDING. 


ASYLUM. 


the island farthest from the city of New York, 
far better located 
than any one of the others. On the eastern 
side Ravenswood, with its luxuriant foliage and 
elegant architecture, appears. From the oppo- 
site bank of the river Bellevue Gardens and 
several noble mansions with their boat-houses 
and terraces look down. Then the eye, glanc- 
ing unrestrained up the stream, sees the his- 
toric ‘* Hell-Gate,” with the adjacent smiling 
village of Astoria; farther on, the leafy shores 
of Ward's Island discover themselves. The 
picturesque ferry-boat landing on the Manhat- 
tan side at Eighty-sixth Street, with its sur- 
roundings of gayly-painted skiffs and sail-boats, 
and the Hotel rearing aloft its old rickety walls, 
form other objects of interest as the attention 
again reverts toward the city. In summer the 
river presents a continued scene of animation. 
Graceful yachts, helped by the swift current, 
glide by with even more than their wonted 
‘the mammoth Sound steamboats plow 
past with increasing roar and turbulence of wa- 
ters; and now and then skeleton race-boats, 
propelled by sturdy arms and active musc les, 
shoot swiftly along. 

The Lunatic Asylum comprises three sepa- 
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rate buildings, known as the ‘‘ Asylum,” the | In the Lodge there are four halls given up to 


‘** Lodge,” or Mad-house, and the ‘‘ Retreat.” 
I have named them in the order in which they 
are situated, the Asylum, or original and larg- 
est structure, being the one nearest the end of 
theisland. This, though displaying irregularity 
in the architectural plan, is one of the most im- 
posing edifices under the control of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Corrections. It 
consists of two wings, forming a right angle with 
their octagonal centre. Of these, one is in- 
habited by female, the other by male patients. 
The octagon is devoted to offices, parlors, and 
physicians’ apartments. 

Each wing has three stories and an attic, 
which are divided into bedrooms on either side 
of a long hall. These halls are inscribed at 
their entrance, Male or Female Halls, 1, 2, or 3, 
according to their elevation and the sex of the 
denizens. The attic contains the sick-room. 

The Lodge or Mad-house, to which access is 
never attainable by visitors, is the place of con- 
finement for the most violent cases. All new- 
comers are, however, generally placed there un- 
til they disclose their characters. Then, if suf- 
ficiently mild, they are removed to the Asylum 
or the Retreat. The Retreat is a building for- 
merly belonging to the Work-house, the insti- 
tution adjacent to the Insane Asylum. It is 
now a receptacle for female patients, who usu- 
ally outnumber the male more than two to one. 


by the size of the Institution. 





females, while but two are inhabited by males. 

There are other buildings which, though un- 
tenanted by the insane, are rendered necessary 
Of these the 
most important is the Cook-house, where the 
food is prepared for use. This consists main- 
ly of soup, boiled by means of steam-pipes in 
stationary kettles. From these it is carried in 
large tin vessels to the different halls of the 
three main structures. The engine-room occu- 
pies more than one-third of the Cook-house, in- 
asmuch as, besides that necessary for cooking, 
it generates steam on which the warmth of the 
Asylum depends during winter. The washing 
of all the patients’ clothes is performed in the 
same building, mainly by machinery. 

The Institution is supplied with water by 
submarine pipes connecting with the Croton 
reservoir. Large tanks in the several edifices 
keep up the supply when, as is not infrequent- 
ly, the pipes are injured by anchors or other- 
wise. 

‘Among the outhouses is a stable, a carpen- 
ter’s shop, a blacksmith’s forge, and a paint 
shop. A dead-house also figures near by. Four 
large wooden structures are erecting for the 
benefit of patients sent from other institutions 
upon the island—the Work-house, Alms-house, 
etc. When typhus may rage it is probable they 
will also be used as a fever hospital. 
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RECEIVING PATLENTS 


The Asylum grounds contain some fifteen or 
twenty acres (the island containing one hun- 
dred), and produce all the vegetables, except 
potatoes and turnips, used by the Institution. 
Of potatoes and turnips about two hundred 
bushels each are raised; tomatoes, hun- 
dred bushels; carrots, one hundred; beets, one 
hundred and fifty ; parsnips, one hundred and 
forty ; other kinds in due proportion. The till- 
ing of the land, like most of the work about 
the Asylum, is done by patients under the guid- 
ance of a paid official. 

A considerable portion of the grounds is de- 
voted to yards for the benefit of the insane, 
and an extensive garden blooms with many- 
colored flowers. Rarities are not infrequent. 
An ornamental summer-house adds to the charm 
of the spectacle, while grand old willows, horse- 
chestnuts, and button-woods, with other trees 
make the scene immediately contiguous to the 
main Asylum exceedingly picturesque by their | 
diversified and luxuriant foliage. The carriage | 
road to the principal entrance runs through a | 
densely-shaded avenue, and a fine vista pre- 
sents itself—at the end of which the blue wa- 
ter gleaming in the sun, dotted here and there 
with a white sail, delights the eye. The as- 
pect of nature can not be too highly estimated 
in its effects upon the better class of patients ; 
it is the most prominent alleviation of the suf- 
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—THE EXAMINATION, 


ferings they feel in being separated from friends, 
and for no sin confined in durance vile. It af- 
fords them that on which they can build many 
a pleasant thought, and helps them to relieve 
their minds of the fancies which oppress them. 

Among other noticeable objects pertaining 


| to the grounds is a pond of considerable size, 


which, though of rather brackish water, is use- 
ful in the winter, furnishing ice for the Work- 
house and the Asylum, and good skating for 


| the officers and certain patients. 


There are fifty-six officers, attendants, and 
employés salaried by the Commissioners. Of 
these the resident Physician holds the entire 
executive power. There are 


usually three 


| assistant physicians and a chaplain attached to 


the Institution. and two watch- 


The duties of 


An engineer 
among the officials. 


day. There are two attendants to each hall 
in the Asylum and Retreat. The Lodge is 
presided over by a female superintendent, and 
sach hall has a single keeper. ‘The Matron 


| has the charge of the general housekeeping in 


all the buildings, and stands highest in rank 
among the female attachés. A gardenér and 
a cook are noticeable, as well as the attendants 
in the sick-room. The laundry, wash-house, 
and kitchen include most of the other employes. 

The number of patients is usually about 800. 
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More than one-half—perhaps two-thirds—are 
of foreign nativity: Ireland annually furnish- 
ing 150, and Germany 60. The usual num- 
ber of admissions during a year is 349, while 
discharges and deaths amount te a similar 
number. Of male patients who are single there 
are more than of those who are married, while 
with females it is the reverse. The female ma- 
jority in respect to age lies with those between 
30 and 40 years; the male between 20 and 30. 
The term of residence of those discharged is 
generally from three te six months, though not 
a few have spent three years in the Asylum, | 
and some from six to eighteen. The latter 
are usually discharged tnimproved. 

I shall not trouble my readers with medical 
subdivisions of the forms of insanity; suffice it 
to say that mania afflicts more than four-fifths 
of the patients—dementia, or idiocy, and gen- 
eral paralysis being the misfortune of the re- 
mainder. Mania includes the violent and rav- | 
ing madman and those oppressed by a single | 
delusion. From six to twelve improper sub- | 
jects are annually sent to the Institution. 
These are mostly persons laboring under a | 
short-lived delirium occasioned by intoxicating | 
drink, though sometimes a criminal, relieved | 
for a time from the penalty of his crime by a 
plea of insanity, makes his appearance from a | 
court of justice. 

Even where the criminal is really a lunatic 
it is not considered that the Asylum is the | 
proper place for him, there being at Auburn, 
erected by the State, an asylum for insane con- 
victs, which combines as far as may be the com- 
forts of an asylum with the strength of a prison. 

In the construction of ordinary asylums at- | 
fention is given more to the homelike comforts 
than to the great strength of the establishment. 
It is the moral power that holds the patients 
more effectually than strong rooms, and prob- 
ably there is no asylum in the country, except | 
that at Auburn, from which a sane man could 
not readily escape. In the Asylum on Black- | 
well’s Island there are no rooms really stron- | 
ger than the usual sleeping-rooms of the hotels 
in the city, and.the only appearance of extra 
strength is in the cast-iron sashes of the win- | 
dows, which might be readily broken. They 
are well adapted, however, to common cases | 
of insanity, but are insecure for the criminal | 
insane with dangerous propensities, and afford 
to those who feign the disease, in order to es- 
cape punishment for their offenses, ready fa- | 
cilities for elopement. One of the unhappiest 
results of the reception of this class is, that the | 
other insane feel truly degraded by the asso- | 
ciation, and are fearful that their own lives 
are endangered. Many of the patients are | 
exceedingly sensitive, and feel deeply any real | 
or fancied injury or injustice. It becomes | 
with them a matter of complaint that murder- | 
ers even occupy the same halls with them and | 
sit at the same table. Expressions of feeling | 
arouse a spirit of ill-will and antagonism, and | 
serious quarrels and difficulties result. 
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There are usually between thirty and forty 
persons with suicidal tendencies confined in the 
Institution. Most of their manifestations are. 
however, made previous to admission. The 

| greatest care is taken to prevent the success 

of their attempts at self-destruction while in 
carcerated, yet one or two annually effect their 
| purpose. The nature of the attempts is vari- 
| ous: jumping from windows and heights, hang- 
ing, starvation, strangulation, cutting throat or 
| arm, drinking laudanum or morphine, and beat- 
| ing the head against the wall are enumerated. 
Considering the disproportion of the sexes 
within the Asylum, it may be stated that such 
cases are equally divided between them. 

The clank of chains and fetters is no longer 
heard in the Asylum. All means are taken 
to conceal every prison-like appearance. Iron 
doers are nowhere seen; entrance to the dif- 
ferent halls is, of course, only obtainable by a 
key; but, though extremely strong, ordinary 
locks are used; bolts and bars are not visible. 
The iron gratings of the windows correspond in 
their openings to the size of the panes of glass 
before them, so that a casual glance would de- 
tect nothing peculiar. The most violent cases 
are put simply into a cell containing only a 
mattress and a wooden vessel; and where that 
is insufficient to prevent harm a strait-jacket 
of bed-tick closely fastening the arms to the 
sides is used; but it is rarely worn. 

The same care now extends to the clothes 


| of the patiemts; these were formerly of striped 
| cloth resembling that upon convicts in other 


buildings on the Island. Within a few years 
they have been exchanged for suits of navy 
blue, so that patients in whom some degree of 
sanity exists present a respectable appearance ; 
the females are attired in calico gowns. Ap- 
preciation of their apparel is a great indtce- 
ment to cleanliness and neatness. The ma- 
jority of the insane are furnished with clothes 
by the Commissioners, though many are pro- 
vided by friends and relatives with such neces- 
saries. At times, however, some of these are 
not allowed to wear their own garments, their 


| destructive natures necessitating stronger and 


less valuable attire. Most of the inmates of 


| the Lodge are thus clad. 


The food, as I have said, consists mostly of 
soup with spoon meat, the impracticability of 
allowing the insane the use of knives and forks 
rendering this essential. The bill of fare is 
not luxurious, though better than in other in- 
stitutions upon the Island. Beef soup, really 
meriting great commendation, is served three 
times weekly for dinner; mutton and salt beef 
once. The soup is thickened with Indian 
meal, and contains a variety of vegetables. 
Occasionally, in the season, other vegetables, 
such as radishes, accompany the main dish; 
but this is seldom. The bread is very good, 
and of all edibles furnished there is always an 
abundance. Friday is a black day with those of 
squeamish stomachs, for mush and molasses is 
then provided instead of soup. The breakfast 
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AT DINNER. 


is composed of bread and coffee ; the supper of 


bread, butter, and tea. Frequently, as patients 
are recovering from their disease, and manifest 
a desire for employment, they are furnished with 
it, and attendants’ fare ; this has greater varie- 
ty, and includes roast meats, with coffee. 

It would be desirable that each unfortunate 
should occupy a separate bedroom, and, as far 
as possible, this is done; but the overcrowded 
state of the Institution prevents it as a general 
rule. In one hall of the Retreat there are no 
bedrooms, and bedsteads line the walls merely. 
In most of the small bedrooms, also, two sleep, 
though on separate mattresses. Disturbances 
occasionally arise through this arrangement. 

Most of the patients are from the lower ranks 
of life. They are in general friendless or poor. 
Persons able to afford it, and gifted with natu- 
ral feeling, would, of course, prefer to send their 
diseased relatives or friends to other than a 
charitable institution. Many, however, arrive, 
committed by the city magistrates, their friends 
being ignorant of their affliction or whereabouts 
until weeks, or perhaps months, after their pres- 
ence in the Asylum. Manifesting dangerous 
symptoms in the street, they are arrested by 
the police, brought to the station-house, thence 
to the Tombs; the physicians there file a cer- 
tificate, and the steamboat transfers them to 
the Lunatic Asylum. 





The time of many is mainly passed in cours- 
ing from one end of the long hall to the other, 
some rapidly, with violent gestures and occa- 
sional exclamations, invectives, and oaths; oth- 
ers, with dejected countenances and hanging 
heads, pace wearily to and fro. Some will 
stand or sit motionless for hours together, and 
of them there are those who would not go to 
their meals unless bid. Some, again, are lo- 
quacious, sociable with their companions, de- 
lighted at the presence of visitors; while oth- 
ers sedulously avoid all society, and will not 
speak even if addressed. 

The main treatment on which reliance is 
placed for cure consists in sedatives and tonics, 
the freedom from active excitements, and the 
establishment of correct habits. As happiness 
or unhappiness in all depends much upon men- 
tal training, so whatever tends to establish an 
evenness of temper aids not only in preventing 
insanity, but in actually restoring the diseased 
mind to its normal condition. 

By far the majority of those in confinement 
being of an uncultivated class, it would be dif- 
ficult to find means to alleviate the weariness 
they experience in their seclusion. But there 
are many to whom books and papers would 
prove highly valuable. Of these and such like 
inducements to mental ease the Institution ex- 
hibits a great deficiency. 
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The position in this Asylum of a patient from 
the better classes of soziety is not enviable. 
Crazy though he may be, he has yet the in- 
stincts, prejudices, and habits of the class to 
which he belongs, and being in daily compan- 
ionship with his opposites in every respect his 
sensibilities are shocked on every side. Amidst 
the ignoble mass there are at. times scholars 
and gentlemen. Men who have obtained dis- 
tinction in their various walks of life find in 
this Institution a temporary resting-place or a 
final abode. Cleyer actors, fine musicians, art- 
ists, literary men, lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men have been numbered among the inmates. 
Insanity, like death, is no respecter of per- 
sons. 

Visitors to this Institution, if they come pro- 
vided with the proper ticket, will, upon present- 
ing it to the clerk, be shown through a single 
female hall of the main building, usually Hall 
3. Ihave supposed that ladies are of the par- 
ty; if none but gentlemen are present, they are 
escorted in addition through male Hall 3. 

In these two halls the quieter and better 
class of patients are confined. The Lodge and 
the Retreat are, as a rule, closed from public 
curiosity, the indecencies in both word and 
action of many of the inmates rendering them 
unfit for scrutiny. The reason for refusing all 
applications to see more of the lunatics, is the 
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unhealthy excitement induced by an influx of 
strange faces among them, reviving, as it nec- 
essarily must, old associations and starting anew 
delusions which have almost died out. Vis- 
itors, though always treated with politeness, 
are not at all desired by the physicians of the 
place. The cleanliness and neatness every 
where apparent always commands admiration. 
The white-washed walls and spotless floors show 
constant attention ; certain of the patients, un- 
der the guidance of attendants, sweeping and 
dusting the boards daily, and thoroughly scrub- 
bing them once a week. 
After contemplating the strangely attired, 
close shaven residents, chatting, perhaps, with 
| some mild-eyed, ladylike monomaniac, shud- 
dering at the approach of a haggard wretch 
with uncouth gesticulations, receiving urgent 
prayers from many to effect their release, the 
sight-seer descends the long winding staircase 
of the octagon and proceeds to the grounds for 
| further spectacles. 
Here, if the weather be favorable, he will 
doubtless find inclosed in a yard, profusely sct 
| with trees, a motley crowd of men. Almost 
every variety of dishabille is visible. Some are 
playing or wrestling with each other, some en- 
gaged in altercation, some in quiet social con- 
verse. Occasionally one starts as on a foot 
Sing- 
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ing, preaching, howling is heard, producing a 
Babel of the most discordant noises. 

Having gazed sufficiently the summer vis- 
itor strolls into the garden, the season being 
summer, and there consulting his watch learns 
he has just time in which to walk the quarter 
of a mile to the steamboat dock, and the whis- 
tle of the vessel coming up the river quickens 
his steps. He is soon after landed at Twenty- 
sixth Street, joyful at having ‘*‘ done” the Luna- 
tic Asylum; but that he has seen and heard 
merely a hundredth part of what is most inter- 
esting the succeeding conversations will, I hope, 
prove. 

With a stranger the insane are often slow to 
unbosom themselves. If I occasionally seem 
to push the sportive vein too far, to be insuffi- 
ciently filled with compassion for misfortune, 
the reader will please accept as my excuse that 
[, too, have been a madman, and feel entitled 
to greater license than the ordinary pleasure- 
seeker. 

The female patients (as well as the male) 
exhibit every variety of ugliness of feature.’ It 
would seem, from a general survey of the in- 
mates, that the demon of insanity prefers the 
most repelling abode. The ‘“ fair” sex is really 


represented but three or four times among the | 
five or six hundred women in the Institution, | 


so at least to the casual spectator it would ap- 
pear. Their close-cropped hair, slovenly attire, 
and maniacal expression, are doubtless among 
the causes of this. And again many have con- 
tracted a habit of sitting in the broiling sun 
until the skin peels off from their noses. 

Ifa painter wished to depict the Witch Scene 
in Macbeth he would here find the finest mod- 
els—yet prominent among all monstrosities, a 
very paragon of hideousness, stands Ann Barry. 
The pen is inadequate to describe her, but the 
pencil, in the accompanying illustration, may 
help the imagination of the reader. Contempla- 
tion of her grotesque bulk induces the thought 


that, like the monster in ‘‘ Frankenstein, ” she be- | 


came distracted through the sensation her ap- 
pearance ever caused among her fellows. Her 
gigantic head with its red, bushy, unkempt hair, 
is supported by a huge misshapen body covered 
usually by a coarse blue cotton gown, while her 
arms and hands would astonish a prize-fighter. 
Upon meeting her for the first time one expe- 
riences a feeling akin to awe. Notwithstand- 
ing her terrific aspect, this singular creature is 
of a most tractable disposition and very useful 
in the Cook | ouse, carrying heavy vessels. Her 
conversatic: .l powers are not extensive ; to all 
questions she replies by monosyllables, given in 
a deep bass voice like the growl of a wearied 
lion. Her appetites are strong, yet she is not 
devoid of love for the fine arts. Music, or what 
doubtless to her is such, is her great delight. 
Would you fill her soul with soft content, place 
in her hands a guitar. Hugging it as though 
if were the idol of her heart, she will sit ab- 
sorbed in ecstasy for a whole afternoon pro- 
ducing a monotonous tum, tum, tum. Though 


ANN BARRY, 


stupid, Ann seems always happy, and douht- 
less is one of those who are satisfied with their 
position in the Asylum. 

With her there is usually associated in the 
mind of the resident her fellow-patient, Norah. 
She has the same carroty locks with the same 
frizzled texture (though not so profuse). But 
while Ann is sedate and rarely smiles, a con- 
tinual grin overspreads the innocent face of 
Norah. To glance at her is to excite a sim- 
per; a protracted look will influence her risi- 

| bles to such an extent as to close her eyes and 
invelve her whole frame in wriggles and con- 


| tortions ; then a pleasant expression upon your 

face, and she will beat the ground with both 
| feet, turn her body from side to side, and amidst 
chuckles and snickers conceal hernbeaming coun- 
tenance awkwardly with both hands and her 


| ° . ° 
japron. All this would be very pretty in a child 


| of three years of age, but it is supremely ludi- 
crous in the forty-five years Norah numbers, 
and the spectator’s mirth soon equal hers. To 
her concluding grunt, ‘‘ Ugh, ugh! go away! 
go away, there! stop it!” he is hardly able to 
attend. Upon her picture being taken she went 
through every variety of emotion, ending with 
| suspicious glances at the artist, when her mod- 
esty burst forth in tears; evading all the endear- 
ing words and efforts of the attendants to re- 
| press. Norah always impresses her acquaint- 
ance as an elderly and overgrown baby. When 
provoked she wears the sullen, angry look of a 
spoiled boy, and emits a roar, intermingled with 
| broken words, while she stamps savagely upon 
'the ground. In person Norah is rather un- 
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their expression, a scowl rendering her frantic ; 
her mental acumen is not otherwise notewor- 
thy. 

It is customary, during pleasant weather, fo: 
the female attendants in the Lodge to give thei: 
charges an early morning airing. In troops of 


| fifteen or twenty, two by two, these fantastic- 
| ally garbed patients proceed through the walks 


of the Asylum grounds. Prominent in thei: 
midst is one styled the ‘* Queen,” who may b« 
seen in the sketch of the Doctor’s Morning 
Round through the Lodge, rejoicing in her 
crown of artificial flowers and old rags. The 
usual number of sceptre-bearers are present in 
this Institution; there are some six kings: 
Prince Albert rows in a small boat belonging 


| to the resident physician. 


Now and then, from the motley ranks prom- 


enading, there will dart some particularly hila- 
rious member who is soon brought back by 


| threats, entreaties, or force. 


The principal of 


these undisciplined stragglers is a gross, portly 


woman, who with wheedling smiles on her sens 
ual countenance attacks every man who may 
happen to be a few yards off with demands for 
tobacco. If her request is complied with she 
pockets her treasure, pats the donor on the 
back or cheek, in token of thanksgiving, an 


| rejoins her companions at a pace scarcely war- 


NORAL, 
wieldy. She may frequently be found at the 
entrance to Female Hall 3, where she assumes 
the sinecure office of door-keeper, ever seeming 
in an intense state of satisfaction with nothing 
in particular, and indulging in a vacant reverie. 
She may also be occasionally met carrying pails 
of water from the Cook-house. Her intelli- 
gence is sufficient to enable her to eat and drink, 
wear her clothes and sleep when she should. | 
She also reads in the visages of those aboyt her | 








ranted by her unwieldy proportions. 

Another oddity among these poor creatures 
is one who seems to imagine herself a steam- 
boiler, her mouth being the valve. At the bid 
ding of her keeper, or for her own ease, she 
will emit, during her excursions, a screech that 
would do honor to the whistle of the largest 
boat on the river. It is given with a passion- 
less expression and an energy of purpose that 
are extremely comical. Leaving her and her 
associates to wander leisurely back to the Lodge, 
let us pass that building and enter the gate of 


THE DOCTOR'S MOZNING ROUND. 
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THE RETREAT AND YARD, 


the yard of the Retreat. Here we are at once 
assailed by the complaining old maid Miss B. 
This lady is a neatly attired personage, some 
forty years of age, of a plain but by no means 
unpleasant cast of features. Her hair is very 
ray and in thick curls. The only peculiarity 
in her appearance is induced by the great care 
which she takes of herself, and consists of a 
mask made from a pasteboard box, with two 


rough holes cut therein, to protect her skin | 


from the sun. A fan of the same material is 
held in her right hand. 
occupied in buttonholing visitors. The story 
of her wrongs is endless. She wishes that she 
could write a book to horrify the world with her 
dire revelations of the fiendish corruptions and 
abuses that exist in the Asylum. 


gazing carefully about informs you in a thrill- 
ing whisper that she has more awful secrets 


but dare not breathe them: her life would be 


taken should she do so. Her discourse is co- 
herent, and she is generally judged sane by those 
who talk with her. 
had that belief. 
treated as if crazy. Since, however, she rushed 
up to him one day, dissolved in tears and cry- 
ing ‘* outrage,” and exhibited a bruised finger, 
he has changed his opinion concerning her. 
The unheard of atrocity by which such serious 


The left is, as a rule, | 


| tion. 


The writer himself once | 
He knew what it was to be | 


| husband. 


injury was inflicted was caused by a frolicksome 
| patient snatching from her lap some needle- 


work. Miss B. pursuing her to regain the 
goods stumbled against a table and fell. Ten 
arsons and forty assassinations were as nothing 
to this villainy, to judge from her denuncia- 
tions, 

If it were not for that girl she 
have stumbled, if it were not for 
she would not have hurt herself, 
guilty of all—a perfect monster, should such 
things be, etc., ete. Poor Miss B. you are 
crazy, no doubt of it; but there are others as 
crazy unconfined. If you had friends willing 
to support you, you would not remain here. 


would never 
that stumble 
the girl was 


| You are just insane enough to be wretched. 
She is cogni- | 
zant of murders that have been committed, and | 


Miss B. is rivaled in loquacity by Mrs. N., 
who, however, possesses a far wilder imagina- 
Her style is different also, being that of 
a preacher. At times she has informed the 
world in general, and the writer in particular, 
that the whole Institution belongs to her, not a 
rag worn on the place but is hers; but that her 
servants somehow have got the upperhand and 
order her when she should order them, though 
a reckoning will surelycome. Her mood chang- 
ing, she has declared that every doctor now on 
the island, and many who have left it, is her 
Mrs. N. has singular facility in ex- 
tempore rhyming, yet occasionally the right 
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word eludes her grasp; and it is amusing to 
hear her without a pause, overthrowing on all 
sides sense and syntax, rush headlong through 
sentence after sentence before arriving at the 
destined goal. 

An altercation now going on in the yard ar- 
rests our attention. ‘Two women stand shak- 
ing their clenched hands at each other. One 
of them is a tall German with disheveled hair, 
sun-burnt skin, and toothless mouth. Her 
enunciation is rapid in the extreme and pitched 
in a high key. Part of her discourse is in her 
native tongue, part in broken English, but all 
so jumbled together, so strangely uttered as to 
render us unable to get at her meaning. We 
are less fortunate in respect to her Irish oppo- 
nent—a wrinkled hag, whose maledictions, 
given with equal ferocity, are every where in- 
terlarded by profane expressions and obscenity. 

Satisfied at length that no serious harm will 
be inflicted by either we approach a crouching 
figure, whose preternatural ugliness fixes the 
eye. She is engaged in embroidering strange 
characters on a strip of cotton cloth. 

**What have you there?” we ask, irrever- 
ently. 

‘*Take care, don’t dare to touch it; hell 
yawns before you!” is the response; and af- 
frighted eyes gaze into ours. 

‘* What's the matter?” 

**This is sacred. It contains a dispatch from 
the Almighty God. It is worth millions on 
millions. I am the Queen of Heaven!” 

Rash mortals that we were 1; we effect our 
retreat. 

And now there advances toward us with 
light, tripping footstep and outstretched hand 
a plump female. Her clothing is soiled and 
slovenly worn. Her countenance is unctuous 
with the milk of human kindness and mutton- 
suet. Her discolored teeth are fixed in the 
thigh-bone of a sheep, and her bare arms 
glisten to the elbows with the fat of the ani- 
mal. As she nears‘us she drops the bone, her 
head falls to one side, and her mouth expands 
in a loving leer. It is she—the irrepressible 
**Moonshine.” Woe is me that I am a man. 
It is I who have drawn the creature to us. I 
have whiskers, I am therefore adored. That 
fearful scene is to be repeated. 

She sidles hesitatingly up to me and extends 
her dripping digits—my modesty takes alarm 
—I retire. She grows bolder, pouts her lips 
and essays to kiss me; both arms are now ex- 
tended, and a tender embrace would surely fol- 
low did I not precipitately dodge behind a com- 
panion. Inalow murmur are constantly emit- 
ted expressions of affection. Finally she gets 
wearied by my shy manner and sportively claps 
me on the back. I thenceforward bear a love- 
token on my coat, the imprint of her greasy 
hand. To state it mildly, Miss M. is continu- 
ally playing the ancient game of Copenhagen ; 
without much regard, however, to certain of its 
rules. 
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But where is our accomplished friend Fanny 


L. Our search for her is interrupted by a red- 
faced woman in the raggedest of gowns, who 
seizes us by both arms, and, rapidly vocifera- 
ting, commands us with threats to tell father 
that Moll Maguire has a litter of pigs and the 
old sow is dead. She also insists upon our 
making Pat Mulrooney keep away from Biddy 
M‘Ginnis, the ould varmint, the ugly baste. 
Ha, ha, did we see Tim O'Flaherty climb the 
greased pole—didn’t he fall sudden. Ann 
Sullivan sha’n’t wear her silk dresses into the 
dairy; and we must tell father that Teddy 
Reche doesn’t mind his business, and she wants 
to go home. 

I gravely enter a note in my pocket-book 
and promise all that is asked. 

Fanny is at length found, and a mock intro- 
duction is given her to the familiar faces about. 

**Dr. Patch, the distinguished—” 

‘** Happy to meet you, Sir. I have heard of 
a relative of yours, who ascended into fame by 
descents into the water. He was an exceed 
ingly decent performer—Mr. Sam Patch. Dy 
you remember ;” and forthwith Fanny recites 
with appropriate and striking gestures several 
stanzas from well-known verses in honor of the 
hero of Niagara Falls. Her delivery both in 
word and action would excite the admiration 
of the eloquent Gough and do no discredit t 
Mrs. Kemble. 

**The gentleman before you,” some one re- 
marks, “is not unworthy of his illustrious an 
cestor. He also has jumped over waterfalls. 
The ladies wear them very large now, and oc 
casionally lose them.” 

** Ah! then he is doubtless acquainted wit! 
the Maid of the Mist,” Fanny replies, quickly : 
‘*for I presume he was gallant enough to pre- 
sent it to the lady, who, having let it drop, 
missed it.” 

‘* We have heard much of your vocal powers, 
Miss L., will you not favor us with a song?” 

“ «Sing a song of sixpence,’ shall I, gentle- 
men? ‘a pocket full of rye.’ <A bottle of rye 
whisky is meant by the poet, I surmise; it 
often induces singing for sixpence. Ha, ha! 
As for me I have only a wry face.” 

‘¢ Pshaw, Fanny, be serious ; we are exceed- 
ingly fond of music, and would delight to hear 
you.” 

** Well, what will you have ? 


What is your 
favorite style? Operatic or the simpler bajlad ¢ 
Sad or gay ?” 
‘¢Sing us the melody you like best.” 
“Well, the one I sing oftenest is the Blind 


Girl. It suits me, for I am always groping in 
the dark.” 

She strikes at once into a plaintive air, which 
with its pathetic words absorbs the attention 
of her visitors. She sings with real feeling and 
true expression, and her voice, though not rich, 
is very sweet. Upon our repeated requests she 
sings another and yet another. 

‘*We are infinitely indebted to you, Miss L., 
but we are not yet satisfied. We know how 
much farther you are capable of pleasing us, 
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and long to see youdance. You are not tired, 
we hope ?” 

‘Oh no, I have not yet thought of retiring, 
and so, of course, could not of tiring. What 
will you have ?” 

“Any thing you please. 

She straightens herself, extends her shabby 
skirts with both hands after the approved man- 
ner of danseuses, and assumes a graceful atti- 
tude. Then, humming the music that should 
be played, she bounds into the first figure. 
Chassé-ing, pirouette-ing she performs many 
of the more difficult feats of the Terpsichorean 
art, every movenient full of ease and elegance. 
Her agility is surprising, for she must number 
full forty-five years, and her locks are quite 
gray. 

We clap our hands loudly as with a superb 
courtesy she sinks at our feet. 

‘The Cachuca, Fanny, the Cachuca!’ 

‘* Certainly, my lords. You will excuse my 
slippers, they are, ha! ha! the best I have, but 
their fit is charming.” She protrudes her bare 
toes to our gaze, and then, throwing us a smile, 
launches into the wild dance with all the aban- 
don of a Spanish sefiorita. The languor, the 
fire, the passion of its voluptuous figures are 
given con amore, yet chastely. Our plaudits 


” 


ire renewed with fervor at its conclusion, and 
we bid her farewell. 
Fanny was unquestionably 


at one period 


i 
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| gifted with much beauty and more than ordi- 
| nary intellect; sparks of the latter even now 
remain and frequently burst forth in repartee. 
Yet all her fine qualities were during their per- 
fection prostituted to base uses—she has been 
Her 
acquaintance with men prominent in the world 
is extensive, and she delights to relate anee- 
dotes concerning them. One of the most sin 

gular of her delusions is connected with a young 
physisian attached to the Asylum. « She believes 
| him the Deity, and sits daily at his door, sadly 
disturbing his reflections by pouring forth mel 

| ody after melody. She makes him presents 
of bouquets of weeds, and grasses, and is never 
happier than when she sees him. 

The interesting ‘‘ Moonshine” I have men- 
tioned is conjoined with her in persecutions 
of this doctor, but shows less good taste in her 
demonstrations—being wont to fill the key 
hole of his door with gristle and fat, and thrust 
into his room old pieces of newspaper carefully 

At the 
approach of evening he usually finds a dozen 
of these missives on his floor. 

For some reason (probably her long residence 
in the Asylum) ‘Mrs. Buchanan” is the fe- 
male patient best known to the public—she is 
often inquired after by the visitor. Her name 
indicates her monomania; she believes Presi- 
dent James Buchanan to have been her hus- 


| one of the celebrities of the demi-monde. 


tied up with various-colored string. 


Mg 





‘* MRS, BUCHANAN,” 
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band. 
is always decently attired and inhabits a com- 


fortable bedroom in Hall 3 of the main build- | 
A large doll is ever with her, which she | 
sometimes imagines is one of her children, no | 
less than forty-five of whom, she affirms, have | 


ing. 


blessed her union with the Ex-Chief Magistrate. 
In times past Mrs. B. had some kittens, which 
she also nursed as her offspring. 

The writer made a call upon her not long 
since, and wishing to be well received, and 
knowing her predilection for distinguished | 
guests, announced himself, his modesty con- 
senting, as traveling tutor to the Prince of 
Siam, then visiting the United States. She 
hoped the king, my master, was well, and did | 
me all the courtesy in her power, inviting me 
into her apartment and giving me a seat. In 
the course of our conversation I ventured to 
say that it was strange that the wife of a Presi- 
dent should be in her position. 

Oh no, not strange at all, some political end. 
She would soon be free, Mr. Buchanan was com- 
ing that very afternoon. (Mr. B. has been 
coming every day for the last six years, yet the 
old lady is as cheerful as a cricket.) She suf- 
fers no disappointment, for she forgets every 
thing said or done as soon as it has passed. 

I also hazarded the remark that I was in- 
formed and believed the venerable President 
was deceased. She burst into a laugh, and 


turned to my companion with the exclamation : 
‘*Do hear him !—he would impose upon me 


with that! No, Sir; I had a letter from him 
yesterday.” 

** Are you well cared for here, madam ?” 

‘* Well, Sir, the fare is without variety. The 
soup is very good—but is nothing to the ten 
courses to which I have been accustomed.” 

I burst forth into rage at the inhumanity of 
her spouse in allowing her to remain so long 
with strangers, but was brought to a stop by a 
horrified look on my host’s features. 

‘Do not dare to speak so, Sir! Mr. Bu- 
chanan is as much grieved at our separation as 
myself. Circumstances are uncontrollable; but 
I am resigned to the will of my Maker.” And 
she uttered a long homily, as most Christian old 
ladies would in her imagined position. 

Being informed that I was an artist desirous 
of taking her portrait, Mrs. B., with her sweet- 
est smile, consented to sit. Upon the comple- 
tion of the picture we respectfully withdrew. 

Most of the amusements of the patients are 
only acceptable to convalescents or to mono- 
maniacs. Of such a character are draughts, 
chess, dominoes, and cards. These games are 
continually played by certain of the insane, and 
great skill is not infrequently found among 
them. Loggerheads and quoits are at the dis- 
posal of those to whom it is safe to intrust 
them, and who are desirous of exercising with 
them. At one time daily military drills, with 
drum and fife, took place in the yard of the 
Asylum. It was amusing and instructive to 
see the invigorating effect of the martial airs 


A quiet, motherly-looking old lady, she | 


upon even the demented. They would go 
| through the evolutions, too, with an exactitude 
that was surprising ; and stimulating the mel- 
ancholic cases to exertion, the drill probably 
not a little helped to promote their recovery 

Falstaff, gazing from afar, might think he be- 
held his ancient army in the grotesque compa- 
ny before him. 

Fine facilities for swimming are afforded on 
the island; a small shanty serves as a bath- 
house at its extremity, and male and female 
patients enjoy in the season the luxury of ; 
| dash into the East River. Mention of sh: pis 
| having been seen occasionally deters the timid 
| from venturing in, but no accident from the 
presence of that fish is recorded as having hap- 
pened to island residents. There are some- 
times discovered among the patients accom- 
plished performers in the water—men convers- 
ant with all known feats, and able to spend half 
a day disporting on the surface. Good skat- 
ing is also to be obtained in the winter. 

Each inmate is allowed, as far as is possible, 
if he is fit for it, to busy himself with his favor- 
ite pursuits. The penman finds ample occu- 
pation, under the doctor’s direction; the cab- 
inet-maker, painter, carpenter—all may work 
at their various employments. A museum until 
lately existed, in which specimens of the more 
curious work of inmates was exhibited. Draw- 
ings showing infinite patience were exposed: 
needle-work of the most outré character. The 
larger part of the museum, however, consisted 
of contributions from outsiders. 

Fishing is to be had, but it is by no means 
as good as formerly. _Lobster-nets are, how- 
ever, set at the proper time, and not a few of 
the shell-fish find their way into them. There 
is one eccentric whose whole time is devoted to 
the piscatory tribe. He is a sort of hermit; 
has built a hut in the marsh at the upper end 
of the island, where he spends most of the day, 
coming to the Cook-house for his meals (when 
he has not amply provided himself), and to his 
proper hall at bedtime. He is called Hudson, 
and his grizzly hair, long as a woman’s, is coiled, 
Chinese fashion, at the back of his head, under 
a variety of handkerchiefs, rags, and an old hat. 
He speaks little English, knowing apparently 
just enough to enable him to ask for fish-hooks 
and tobacco, for he is a continual smoker. He 
is of German nativity. 

Another prominent disciple of Isaak Walton 
is ‘* Black Jimmy,” a jolly, clever darkey, whose 
romantic story of his incarceration, as given by 
himself, runs thus. He is not wholly a negro, 
his father having been an Indian, and he in- 
herits some of the characteristics of the savage 
people to which he is allied. His former mas- 
ter, whose coachman he was, is declared by 
him to have also had Indian blood in his veins, 
and was once the Mayor of New York. Jim- 
my, as time progressed, manifested matrimonial 
inclinations, and as his tastes leaned toward his 
father’s race, a young squaw became the favored 
object of his addresses. This most beautiful 














of women (Jimmy grows rapturous in picturing 
her charms) favored his suit, adoring him. 
But their marriage was not to be. When does 
the course of true love run smooth? The 
Mayor interposed, influenced by jealousy. He 
informed his servant that if he espoused the 
fair _Indian—being, as he was, half red man 
himself—he would become equal to him, the 
Mavor, and such a thing could not be. Jim- 
- infatuated, would not listen, and his mas- 
ter, by the high hand of power, shortly trans- 
ferred him to the Lunatic Asylum. It will be 
surmised by the reader, doubtless, that Jim- 
my’s insanity manifested itself first in love- 
making to a beautiful guest of his employer. 

At the conclusion of his story the writer re- 
marked that the narrator was certainly ‘‘ done.” 

“Oh! no,” Jimmy wittily replied; ‘I ain't 
done, I’m accomplished!” And this is not far 
from the truth. An ingenious tinker, he re- 
pairs all the umbrellas, pans, knives, rings, and 
spectacles brought him by attendants. He soles 
and patches shoes, makes tobacco- pipes and 
fancy canes—in fact, is a sort of mechanical 
Admirable Crichton. Jimmy’s great delight, 
however, is in fishing, and many a fine mess of 
black-fish, bass, and eels does he furnish for 
the resident physician’s table. There are the 
remains in him of a once surprising agility, but 
some injury has so affected his right leg that it 
bends with difficulty, and he drags it stiffly as 
he walks. His countenance is capable of the 
most ludicrous expression. 
rule, appear to tickle him amazingly, and he 
may not unfrequently be found convulsed with 
smothered laughter. His eyes close, every 
muscle of his face is contorted, and his body 
writhes in a vain attempt to free himself from 
the grasp of mirth. An artist might seize the 
habitual grin that adorns his features, but the 
chuckle would have to be left to imagination. 

Jimmy is not unable to utter brilliant say- 
ings, but he talks sad nonsense most of the 
time. Fo is also a most amusing stammerer, 
working his jaws full five minutes before the 
word escapes. I subjoin a specimen of his style 
of conversation : 

**Good-mornin’, Mr. D.” 

‘*Good-morning, Jimmy, that was a capital 
eel yqu caught me yesterday. You shall have 
your tobacco to-morrow.” 

‘‘T knew it! Honors as honors. When you 
deal with re-re-sponsibilities of course you 
will, will—I know honors. « 1 know gentlemen. 
Gentlemen al-al-al-al-al—” Jimmy seems 
going into a fit. 

‘*Now, James, be careful what you say. 
Don’t do it. 
sider—” 

‘*D-arn it, look here, Mr. D. ! 





You think 


you've e-caught a gudgeon, but I've caught | 


m-more fish ’n wou have—kickle, kickle! ha, 
” 


ha, ha! he, he, he! 
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His fancies, as a! 





Jimmy has all the negro fondness for high- 
sounding words, and inasmuch as one of his 
numerous professions is that of corn-cutter- 
general, I informed him that he was a distin- 
guished chiropodist. He labored to commit it 
to memory, and ever after announced himself 
in that capacity as a ‘‘ stingus kiropokus.” <A 
large book being under my arm one day, he 
gravely asked if it was a ‘‘ Hokopeckus,” that 
being his nearest approach to the word Ency- 
clopedia, 

On Christmas and New-Year’s Day all the 
talent of the Institution is usually assembled, 
and an entertainment is given. An exhibition 
of this character is present to my mind in which 
a magic-lantern was the prominent feature, the 
slides of which were mainly furnished by a 
young artist recovering from an attack of ma- 
nia. His productions were mostly of a comic 
character, and numbered some two hundred 
pictures. He was helped in the mechanical 
contrivances by an ingenious physician, since 
deceased. The designs were all original, and 
drew forth enthusiastic plaudits. The war of 
Secession was waged at the time, and many of 
the drawings were political. John Bull was 
represented in one about to fight a duel with 
Brother Jonathan. They stood boldly con- 
fronting each other, according to the code, un- 
til Brother Jonathan pointed his pistol, when 
J. B.’s countenance fell, and he raised his right 
leg in an attempt to leave. A ‘‘ Magic Mirror’ 
excited much amusement; it had the quality, 
according to the lecturer, of reflecting upon the 
character instead of the face of the in-look- 
er. Some dozen figures presented themselves. 
“ Brother J. saw some pumpkins.” J. B. very 
small potatoes indeed, and Jeff Davis no less a 
personage than Old Nick himself. 

A menagerie was shown, which numbered 
among its inmates all known animals, and in- 
cluded the far-famed Gyascutas. Afi the spec- 
imens passed through a cage on the curtain, the 
giraffe with great difficulty. The female ele- 
phant was only got through by means of pulleys 
and the forcible endeavors of three men, but 


when the turn of the monster male elephant, 


Bang Atlas,’ 


I would advise you to well con- | 


came, it was found only his head 
would enter the cage. The lecturer then an- 
nounced that, unwilling to disappoint the spec- 
tators, he would have the animal cut up and 
his vast proportions be shown them in parts. Ac- 
cordingly a procession appeared, which a hyena 
led, drawing in a cart a tusk ; a musk-rat with 
his cart brought up the rear in more than one 
sense, conveying as he did the tail of Atlas! 
There was also a ‘*Magic Microscope,” in 
which a feather in a young lady's cap, properly 


| magnified, exhibited a number of young men 


on ® string—the limits of a magazine article 
forbid me to mention more. A fine pianist, 


| who had been a patient, accompanied the pic- 


And convinced ‘‘ he had | 
me there,” my black friend goes off shuffling | 


with his lame leg, and shrugging his shoulders | 


with glee. 





tures; and a solo player on the cornet-a-piston 
added to the delight. Vocal music also found 
skillful exponents. 

A complete minstrel band at one period 
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pertained to the island, 


of late have discontinued the practice. 


On the last Fourth of July a novelty was | 
a ball was given in the large hall 
of the Retreat, and certain male and female 


inaugurated . 


patients intermingled in the mazy dance. An 


athletic Irishman distinguished himself by his 


pigeon-wings and extraordinary agility. No- 
rah was there, hopping up and down as though 
pins were in each shoe. And Jimmy the fid- 
dler was lost in ecstasy: a perpetual smile 


oozed through his bristly mustache; and his 


left leg bewt time extravagantly to the wheez- 
ings and shriekings of his instrument. But the 
ball was a success—no accident occurred—pa- 
tients, physicians, and visitors were equally de- 
lighted. 

A comic lecturer and ventriloquist well known 


to the public has not infrequently given per- | 


formances in the Institution, and they were of 
a character exceedingly acceptable to the in- 
mates. His fate was most sad. He died the 
terrible death of a hypochondriacal maniac ; 
not a single pleasing fancy illumined his pite- 
ous confinement. He was an illustration of 
the danger of allowing an active in- 
tellect to run into aimlessness. He 
obtained a competence, retired from 
business, and went mad. He volun- 
tarily committed himself to the Asy- 
lum two years ago, and his story ran 
thus : 

‘“*T bought me a house; ordered 
and paid for furniture to be put there- 
in; arrived at it one night and found 
it empty; slept on the floor; became 
disgusted and sold it next day for a 
mere song. I then reflected; found I 
had lost.a large sum of money; knew 
I ought to be under care; and came 
here for it.” 

From the deepest melancholy he 
rapidly sank into hypochondria of the 
most extravagant character. He was 
living in the midst of putrefaction ; 
he could eat nothing; his meat was 
decomposed ; milk was a mass of gan- 
grene. He became a walking skel- 
eton, and would unmistakably have 
starved himself to death had not food 
been forced upon him. His shrieks as 
the detested viands entered his mouth 
were appalling. Opium may be named 
as another cause of his madness. He 
had addicted himself to the habitual 
use of that drug. Such got to be 
the unhealthy state of his constitution 
that a slight scratch on one of his feet 
caused it to swell inordinately. He 
would point to it with despair. ‘That 
foot is dead! Look at it! Isn’t it 
horrible? It is all gangrene. Pah! 
how it ! I shall die of cholera 


* 
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with its bones and | from that foot.” He finally imagined himself 
tambourine, giving concerts on the holidays. 
Gentlemen from the city used to favor the 
Asylum with sacred music every Sabbath, but 


ja corpse. Passing his door one afternoon the 

| writer heard a cry (as he understood it) for 

coffee. 

| ‘* Bring me my coffee, my coffee !” 

‘*What do you want coffee for, Doctor ?— 

|} haven’t you had your dinner ?” 

| ** Coffee !” exclaimed the poor man, testily ; 
**T didn’t say coffee. I said coffin. 
I won't keep long. 
ied two days ago.” 


| I am dead. 
sal : : 

|  Clinging to this delusion he had to be dressed 
| 


I ought to have been bur- 


and undressed by the attendants, for he would 
do nothing for himself. He was a corpse ; 1 
|} such thing could be expected of him. Out of 
| this living death he soon now passed into the 
|reality. A case of more unmitigated woe I 
| have never seen, before or since; yet the suf. 
| ferer was one who had convulsed large audi 
ences with laughter at his finished imitations 
of a hypochondriac ! 

| Shortly after his decease another miserable 
|man breathed his last within the walls of the 
| Asylum. An educated Hungarian exile, he 
practiced law in the city even while a patient. 


His death was caused by consumption. He was 


| ever talking of his position in his native land 


how he was wealthy and noble. Some of his 


| SS wry 
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PADDY DISOOURSING, 


hallucinations while upon his sick bed were 
amusing. Two holes for ventilation were in | 
the wall near the ceiling, and through them | 
he imagined the Doctor was playing upon him | 
with a large magnetic battery in the room | 
above. I tried in vain to disabuse him of this | 
belief, employing incontestible arguments, but | 
to no purpose. 

We want fresh air after contemplating these 
cases of extreme wretchedness. A stroll about 
the grounds will recreate our sickened souls. | 
Coming up the pathway toward us is a form I 
recognize; the placid countenance of Black | 
Charley is about to pass. 

** How are you, Charley ?” 

** Quite well, tank you, massa.” 

**In a hurry ?” 

**No, no great, massa.” 

‘*T have here some friends who lack instruc- 
tion. Will you not edify them by a discourse?” 

**Can't preach widout notes, Sah.” 

I know Charley’s peculiarity, and at once 
hand him a scrap of blank paper. He surveyed 
it for a few moments, and then rapidly enun- | 
ciated the following: 


| 


‘*Bredren, de Queen of Sheba, Moses and | 
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de prophets, de New Jerus'lem for eb- 
erlasting. 
and foreber. 


Yea, berily, eben so, now 
Selah. In de beginning 
was de word, and de word was made 
in six days out ob nothing. Paul an 

. apostle to dem dat am wid Nebuchad 
nezzar—peace. Blessed am de mer- 
ciful, for dey shall pluck corn on de 
Sabba’ day,” etc. 

Charley speaks as if reading from a 
| book. There is no question but that 
the piece of paper is of service to him ; 
he never was known to preach without 
| it. His is certainly a Scriptural dis- 
course, and delivered with earnest 
purpose, yet we ure not sorry when 
he commences singing, in his weak, 
lackadaisical way, the words of an old 
Methodist hymn. 
While he is so occupied let us talk 
with ‘‘ Paddy,” who is hitching des- 
| perately at his trowsers in the potato- 
patch yonder. He picks up his hoe 
| as we approach and vindictively lac- 
| erates the ground. 
** Paddy!” 


** Ah, go long wid ye; I’m busy.” 


Then a sudden idea strikes him; he 
rushes up to us, thrusts his bleared 
eyes and haggard, twitching mouth 
into my face, and catching me by the 
lappel of my coat propounds the ques 


tion : 

‘*TD)’ye remimber the ponies I gave 
your father—three colts and a bay 
mare—beauties, every son of ‘em ?” 

**No, Paddy, you never gave them; 

| they were bought at a good price.” 

*“*—D’ye mind that, now? Wasn't I 
the largest land-owner in the County 

Killarney? D’ye know Tim O’Brien’s tavern ? 
He was next door to me. Take this.” He 
puts in my hand a bit of broken crockery, and 
closes my fingers upon it, ‘‘ Keep that, now. 
D’ye mind? Dye mind that?” 

He hitches his trowsers again and is off, with 
a painful, nervous step. I turn my back, won- 
dering, as I move away, if he were not a horse- 
jockey at one period, when my sleeve is pulled, 
and lo! Paddy once more. He motions me 
to extreme caution, slips another bit of an old 
plate into my hand, ‘‘ D’ye mind that, now?” 
and is gone. 

As the artist is putting the finishing touches 
to a likeness of him he bas picked up during 
the adventure just related an attenuated and 
spectacled figure looks over his shoulder at the 
drawing, and then, with irrepressible indigna- 
tion gleaming in his eyes and quivering in ev- 
ery word, declares that he will have no such 
work done in the land. 

***Thou shalt not make to thyself the like- 
ness of any thing in the heavens above or in 
the earth beneath.’ Dare ye disobey the Sec- 
ond Commandment ?” 

The artist, in despair with the portrait he 
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has obtained with such difficulty, mildly sug- 
gests that it can hardly be considered the like- 
ness of any thing. 

‘*New Jerusalem” looks puzzled, but solves 
the question by asking for some tobacco, which 
is given. 

‘‘It is mine,” he returns, as he 
** All you have is mine.” 

We look our gratitude for the use of his 
property and retire from the presence of the 
‘* Special Messenger.” 

Continuing our walk we soon reach the en- 
trance of the main Asylum; and there before | 
it, comfortably smoking under a large willow- 
tree, we descry two individuals that deserve 
notice. 


pockets it. 








OLD TONY 


The little, bent old man with the long white 


beard is the oldest resident of the Institution, | 


having been a patient some thirty years. An 
he once served under Napoleon the First. 
voted to his pipe, he raises all his own tobacco ; 

and as he cures it, it would prove innocuous to 

a babe. He may be subject to aberration oc- | 
easionally, but strongly-marked symptoms of 

insanity have not been manifested by him for a | 
long time. He is very useful in his way, hav- 

ing a great liking for the medical officers, and | 
doing them many services. 

His companion is M , an Irishman, who, 
without any peculiar delusion, is certainly daft. 
He talks sense much of the time, but is also an | 
utterer of the most ‘‘highfalutin” nonsense. | 
He has a learned friend among the patients, 


with whom he is fond of discoursing ethics and 
politics, and a more amusing dialogue than 
theirs it would be difficult to conceive. One 
utters his tirade against the Government, y ith 
a voluble intermingling of things in the heay- 
ens above, on the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth; then the other with 
the utmost solemnity will reply, and, evidently 
thinking he is rebutting his friend's arguments, 
talks upon an entirely diverse theme with end- 
less pertinacity and confusion. A more ridic- 
ulous caricature of a debate was never imag- 
ined. M ran away from the Asylum not 
long since and entered the army, securing no 
inconsiderable bounty-money. The state of 
his mind was, however, soon discovered, and 
he was sent to his former abode, declaiming 
against ‘‘sycophancy and conspiracy.” 

As we turn from him there enters the Asy- 
lum an active figure carrying a pail of white 
wash with its proper brushes. His whole per- 
son from his hat to his shoes is ornamented 
with the chalky fluid. His features exhibit 
shrewdness which their owner does not possess. 
Cassidy is a billionaire in imagination. He 
lords the whole island. He lives but to amass 
money, and hence we always see him in a work- 
ing dress. He superintends and repairs the 
Institution, declaring that if he relaxed his 
vigilance for a single day the whole place would 
gotoruin. He is really worth to the Commis- 


sioners sevén or eight hundred dollars a year; 
being in masonry and other mechanical pur- 


suits a valuable assistant. He is a miser with 
no real wealth; the interest accruing from his 
vast possessions being paid in notes of one hun- 
dred dollars on the ‘‘ Bank of Love.” One of 
the watchmen officiates as his man of business, 
and delights him weekly with an account of his 
accumulations. Cassidy will not, however, 
part with twenty-five cents in charity. His 
fancied treasures are without doubt as much 
enjoyed by him as the real fortunes of many 
men of his cast of mind. What a striking 
satire is his history upon the lives of some called 
sane! 

A yell from the yard opposite us attracts our 
attention. It proceeds from the throat of that 
dismal being rapidly making the circuit of the 
inclosure. He.seems to consider himself a 


vocal newspaper ; his cries day after day being, 
amiable Frenchman, it is one of his boasts that | 
De- | 


as it were, the headings to sensation items. 
** Arrival of the Great Eastern !—Queen Vic- 


| toria has a set-to with the Prince of Wales !— 
| A Priest-Ridden Community !—Cholera Mor- 


bus !—Grand smash up of the European Con- 
gress !—Horace Greeley swallowed by the mon- 
ster Miscegenation,” etc. 

All of these disjointed sentences gre jerked 
out at the top of his voice. Of vast importance, 
too, he deems them, repeating them with em- 
phasis to every stranger he may happen to see. 

A conversation with ‘‘John Brown” in the 
same yard would give birth to the strangest 
ideas ever entertained by the fancy. He will 
inform his auditor that a large nest of snakes 





LE SR ee 
resides in his stomach which ought to be ex- 
tracted. 

‘‘Now, doctor, there is only one place from 
which they can be taken; under this rib. See. 
Insert a knife—magnetized, you know—then it 
won't hurt me at all. There is a boa con- 
strictor among them. I know by his twisting.” 


He also says he would have been President 
long ago, if it were not for, for—but his rea- 
sons are more numerous than excellent. 

‘«Dobler’s” eccentricities are shown by ac- 
tion rather than speech; he seems unable to do 
any thing without reference to mathematical 


rules. If he sees a stone at some distance 


from him which he wishes, he is impelled to | 


approach it by a series of zigz#g movements. 
He first gazes at it, makes some abstrase calcu- 
lation, and then with regular paces marches 
away to the west of it. Here, meditating « 
moment, he proceeds at a right angle. Hav- 
ing thereafter described with his steps a series 
of triangles, equilateral and isosceles, he is 
perhaps within a few feet of it. This is an aw- 
ful moment, and demands much thought. 
nally a rapid advance, a sudden putting out of 
his arm, and the stone is his. 

Another individual not far off is either en- 
gaged 
has inaugurated some new religious ceremony. 
Ever and anon he stoops and kisses with solem- 
nity the ground between his feet. 

A patient is dead; there passes us in the 


in the cultivation of acrobatic powers or 


road yonder a rough pine coffin on a trestle | 
The first of these is 


carried by two lunatics. 
‘‘John Dunn,” an inmate of the Lodge. His 
appearance is that of a savage beast; a brutal, 
sensual mouth is ill-concealed by his bristly 
beard, and two swinish eyes illumine his swarthy 
countenance. The conception formed of his 
character is not exceeded by the reality. Cruel 
as he may be, he is harmless unless provoked ; 
and again John’s ferocity seems rather the work 
of idiocy than aught else. I should judge him 
absolutely ignorant of what would produce a 
feeling of pain in others. A playful blow from 
him intended to testify to his good-humor will 
as likely as not be administered to a part of the 
body that will feel the injury for a month. 

I hope to be pardoned for giving a striking 
illustration of his selfish instincts, his total 
want of humanity. A patient in the sick-room 
was given up by the doctors, and his demise 
being every minute expected John was told to 
get a coffin ready. He mistook the order for 
an announcement that the man was dead, and 
soon appeared by the bedside with his ‘‘red 
box.” To his disgust the patient was still 
breathing. He was summoned then for no- 
thing, and his anger burst forth in an exclama- 
tion to the sufferer, intermingled with oaths, 
‘““M-m-m! Why don’t you die? Why don’t 
you die ?” 

As we follow the coffin on its way to the 
Dead House we descry, standing in the centre 
of the island, with one hand upon a tree and 
anxiously surveying the water upon all sides 
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RAFFERTY. 


of him, an example of heroic perseverance that 
deserves better success than he has met with. 
‘** Rafferty” (with some degree of education and 
born in the Middle Ages) would have rivaled 
all brother alchemists in perseverance in the 
chase after the philosopher's stone. For the 
past five or six years he has stood morning and 
afternoon in that same position awaiting the 
drying up of the East River. His bosom is de- 
pressed or elated by the rising or the falling of 
the tide; occasionally the water is very low 
and then Rafferty trembles with delighted an- 
ticipation. The spirits, however, sadly inter- 
fere with his plans. Marine, mundane, and 
aerial, they are all opposed to him. He fights 
against hope, encouraged only by visions in his 
dreams. Latterly he has come early into the 
office before setting forth on his protracted 
watch, and solicits a pass to the city from the 
attendants. He is usually told he must pro- 
cure a beaver hat of the latest Parisian style 
and a standing collar before the document can 
be granted him. 

While we gaze upon him the doctor’s small 
boat, laden with officers, nears its landing. 
Erect in the prow, and brandishing a boat- 
hook, is the famous ‘‘ Admiral.” He is adorn- 
ed, as usual, by a battered old silk hat profuse- 
ly ornamented with tags of string and colored 
cloths, a clay pipe showing its bowl among 
them. His ragged blue coat displays an ex- 
travagant amount of buttons of various patterns. 
Slightly bent by his eighty years, the Admiral 
yet exhibits an elasticity of muscle that is won- 
derful. His head in both its facial and cranial 
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THE ADMIRAL. 


formation is a puzzle to the man of science. 
It would appear that once, when somewhat of 
the consistency of soft gutta-percha, it had 
been caught between two heavy rocks and 
thereby lost its pristine regularity. One eye is 
much lower than the other, and over it his fore- | 
head projects, a beetling mass of bone. Re- | 
move his hat, look upon him from every point, 
similar abnormal developments present them- 


iy 


FD\\ | 
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QUIGLEY. 


selves. A curiosity in mind, manner, and per 
son, his like dwells not on the globe. A story 
runs that he was once a pirate. No question 
exists that he has been a sailor, and he doubt 
less once served on a privateer. Much coax- 
ing will at times induce him to sing a nautica] 
song in which a sea-fight is represented as 
crowning with success the efforts of the nar 
|rator’s party. He then appears a veteran re- 
| lating his experience, his excitement waxing 
| intense as he approaches the climax, his arms 
|and features, nay, his whole body illustrating 
every phase of the conflict. The Admiral js 
much teased by his fellow-oarsmen, but though 
his imprecations are of a fearful nature, his 
bark is far wofse than his bite. He seems to 
have an idea that he is a wit, and his attempts 
at it are of a most ludicrous character. His 
manner is abrupt and his sentences hurried and 
broken. 

But we have arrived at the Dead House, and 
‘Mr. Quigley,” opening the door, presents 
himself to receive the deceased. A saturnine 
smile enlivens his cynical aspect, though he 
proceeds in a business-like way to deposit the 
coffin in its proper place and discharge its 
bearers. Mr. Quigley is happy; he is of a so- 
cial nature, and has now an addition to his com- 
pany. A corpse is to him a gleam of sunshine 
permeating his abode. When one is besid 
him he is in his normal condition, two or three 
enable him to forget every trouble, but should 
five honor at the same time his humble habita- 
tion Quigley is exalted to the tenth heaven of 
serene bliss. The occasional post-mortem ex 
amination made by the physicians are by him 
attended with professional enthusiasm. 

Having promised him my skeleton efter my 
decease, I am an esteemed and valued friend 
of his, and we shall be allowed to examine at 
our leisure the dwelling in which he passes 
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nost of histime. Itconsists oftwo apartments] And now let us end our journeyings with an 


in a small low-roofed wooden building, the first 


we enter being merely an unfurnished recep- | 
The 


tacle for coffins with their occupants. 
second is the dissecting-room and Quigley’s 
nuggery. Six months ago this would have 
lelighted the soul of Dickens ; a rusty, musty, 
lusty spectacle, it abounded on all sides with 
strange sights. A witch’s cavern or a magi- 
cian’s work-shop were suggested to the mind 
yf the beholder; an artist saw in reality the 
conventional den of an alchemist. Strange 
looking instruments lay on the floor, bits of old 
ron and broken plates intermingled with a mis- 
In the 
middle of the room stood a table with hollowed 
and metal covered surface, adorned with rags, 
knives, and edibles. Overhead hung the stuffed 
skin of an alligator, and other nondescripts in 
sad want of repair were on the walls; with 
them antiquated prints, a cracked and fanciful 
mirror, dried herbs, a rat-trap, a curious fish, 
a bird-cage smothered in dirt and feathers, 
ragged garments, a Japanese hat. A large 


cellaneous collection of pots and pans. 


stove, filling the imagination with thoughts of 


red-hot irons and boiling oil, gloomily rested in 
corner. <A whizzing above him and the 
visitor instinctively dodged; no, it was not the 
expected bat 


one 


merely have flown over, and then a glance near | 


the ceiling discovered a dove-cote with some 
dozen dingy denizens. One bird on an 
old-fashioned lantern rustling with a bough of 
withered leaves, and several cats jump over the 
floor to their hiding-places. The room 
since been cleaned, the trumpery taken out, 
and now presents the appearance which our 
sketch indicates. 

Mr. Quigley can not, perhaps, be called crazy; 
but, as will have been seen, his characteristics 
are not those of a natural man. 


sits 


a couple of harmless pigeons | 


has 


excursion to ‘‘ Fort Maxey.” At the farthest 
extremity of the Island the ground on which it 
stands has been rescued from the grasp of Nep- 


| tune by the indefatigable endeavors only of its 


proprietor, whose name is given to the struc- 
ture—Thomas Maxey, Esq., architect, mason. 


| carpenter, civil engineer, philosopher, and phi- 


lanthropist. 
The fort. is a cireular mound of earth, on 
which stands a wall some four feet high, built 


| of blocks of clay and grass dug from the marsh 


behindit. Through the wall project the mouths 
of several large wooden cannon, which, when 
presented to him by the Commissioners during 
the past war, Thomas accepted with many 


| thanks, declaring they would be a great pro- 
| tection to the Island and city in frightening off 
rebel privateers. 
| novel appearance within this parapet contain 

jing two sleeping apartments, a kitchen, and 
| sitting-room, together comprising a space less 
| than twelve feet by eight. 


He has erected a house of 


His garden shows 
a taste for the sublime, none but the tallest 
flowers being therein admitted. The holly- 


|}hock and sunflowers sadly interfere with a 
| view of his interesting domicile. 


He is now 
building a stone magazine back of this to con 
tain his ammunition, which exists in vast quan- 
tities—in hisimagination. The whole structure, 
together with the long embanked road leading 
to it, is the work of his own hands, and has 
occupied more than three years of what he 
valuable Nor is the work 
without value to the Commissioners, for in the 
process of construction he has, in order to ren- 


deems his time. 


der it accessible, dug several ditches through 
the marsh, and thus drained and rendered use- 
ful a great part of it. The extent of his labors 
and of the work may be understood when it is 
said that at least sixteen square rods have been 
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GATEWAY TO PORT MAXEY, 


raised from eight to ten feet, and that a great 
part of the material was carried a considerable 
distance. 

He has also ornamented the causeway lead- 
ing to the fort by a stone gate, the erection of 
which would seem to mark an era in architect- 
ure, as it is not built according to the rules of 


any ancient or modern school. <A great in- 
centive to his labor has been that, deeming the 
proprietorship vested in himself, he indulged 
the fond hope that the Corporation of the city 


would appreciate the importance of the situa- | 


tion and purchase the whole for the advantage 
of the metropolis. The engraving exhibits two 
large openings near the top of the gate ; these, 
Thomas says, are to accommodate wild geese, 
who will deposit eggs therein and raise their 
progeny. As will be surmised, it is not the 
first time he has been after wild geese. 
Passing under this gate we proceed along 
the embankment until we come to a bridge. 
This we stand admiring, for its oddities are 
worthy of some little attention, when there 
rushes up to us from the fort beyond an excited 


~ . ‘ > | 
figure crowned with a woman’s bonnet of an- 


tique date. 
** Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present 


to you Mr. Thomas Maxey. They 
distinguished guests of the Commis. 
sioners, Sir, have admired all vou 
workmanship that they have seen, bu 
desire you will favor them with deeper 
insight iuto your domain.” 

** Yes, yes, it isn’t done yet; whe 
the magazine and other improvements 
are finished, then—” 

‘““Tt is a wonderful performance, 
Mr. Maxey.” 

** Yes, it will be valuable to Govern- 
ment, no doubt of it; but my gains 
are small. Is this a good bill?” Hy 
exhibits an undeniable five-dollar 
greenback. 

‘* First-rate !” 

** Dr. ’s son gave it to me. 
Many gentlemen pay me well for m 
trouble in showing the 
ments,” 

‘“*Why, yes, 
seems bursting.” 

**Oh it’s not all money. I wis! 
to keep some root-beer and ginger- 
bread for visitors; but it is hard t 

' get them.” 

** Ah, this is the house. 
go in?” 

**Certainly.” And he pushes open 
the door. We enter one at a time, 
the building will not hold more thar 
three (and they knock one agains 
the other), so filled is it with wood- 
work and the masonry of an oven. 
The furniture consists of the refuse 
of the Institution. The proprietor is 
sorry he has nothing to offer us. 

‘¢ By-the-by, Mr. Maxey, you have 

| not yet given me the solution of that problem 
I once proposed to you.” 

‘* What problem ?” 

I enunciate the old college question for de- 
| bate: ‘¢Can a Chimera, ruminating in vacuum, 
| disseminate second intentions?” 
| Mr. M. looks puzzled: ‘I hardly under- 

stand, Sir.” 

‘‘Pshaw! a man of your intellect! 
| plain enough.” 

I repeat the formula, emphasizing each word. 
| « Well, Sir, it is doubtful if Apollo and the 
| Nine Muses ever sowed seeds in Uruguay. The 
}moon and the stars now revolve in their orb- 

its; electricity and the printing-machine have 
worked wonders, but—” 

‘* Do you think, Sir,” I seriously ask, ‘‘ that 

Briareus has any thing to do with it ?” 

‘¢Brirus? Well, it is perhaps probable. 

What did you say—the Crimea ?” 

“Tea” 

‘* Diana and mythology.” 

‘*Pshaw! Mr. Maxey, you're a man of ge1 
|ius; but you can’t have carefully studied th 
question I propounded. You are straying fron 
it. Hadn’t you better think it over?” 

Tom’s jaw hangs in a vacant expression as 


improve- 


your pocket-book 


May wi 


, 
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THOMAS MAXEY AT HOME 


he replies: ‘‘ Perhaps Thad. My larnin’, Sir, 
may not be equal to yours, but—” . 

‘* Of course you'll master it; and now good- 
day, Sir.” 


Hands are shaken around the circle, and | 
leaving Tom jabbering at us from behind his | 


parapet about the duties of Government until 
we are out of his sight. After pausing to take 
a sketch of “* Black Jimmy,” whom I see on 
the dock, busy at his piscatorial occupation, I 
take my leave, having closed my sketches of 
the lunatics on Blackwell’s Island. 

Visitors are usually eager to know the cause 


of this or that case of insanity, and pleasure | 


undoubtedly would be conferred by the gratifi- 
cation of their curiosity. Romance upon ro- 
mance lies in the past of the unfortunate pa- 
tients (though occasionally they are demented 
through reasons too vile to mention), but it is 


impossible as a general rule to arrive at the | 


facts. A large proportion of those confined 
here being foreigners, poverty, with its attend- 


ant ills, the want of friends, despair have driven | 
Cultivation of one mental faculty | 


them mad. 
to the exclusion of others is also a frequent 
promoter of hallucination. 


novel writers, indulges the notion that in all 
insane asylums persons of perfect sanity are 
unjustly imprisoned against their will. What- 


| sician. 


ever may be the state of certain private estab- 
lishments, I am confident that no instance of 
the kind exists in the Institution of which I 
have treated; none at least without good ex- 
cuse. Sometimes, as has been shown, improper 
cases are consigned to the resident physician's 
care, who keeps them of course for a short pe- 
riod, until assured of their sound mental con- 
dition, when they are discharged. The certifi- 
cates of two physicians testifying to the derange- 


| ment of a patient upon entrance compels this 


course of conduct. 
“here are within the walls, it is true, a few 
no more crazy than many outsiders; but they 


j}are destitute of friends, and a passage to the 
| 


world at large would intensify their idiosyncra- 
sies and finally compel their return to the Asy- 
lum. Any person able and willing to take them 
out and try them in their respective professions 
would be gladly welcomed by the resident phy- 
They excite pity which to a certain 
extent can not be shown them. 

The public ear would listen with credulity, I 
suspect, to dire tales of cruelty practiced by the 


officers. I can not honestly oblige it. Abuses 


| to a limited degree unquestionably exist, and 
The public mind, filled with the fictions of | 


ever must, in this Institution and others of like 
character. While human nature is as it is, 
provocations of an exasperating description can 
not be overlooked at all times without a strength 
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of intellect that is rare. Patients are occasion- tience. They are gentlemen of heart and mind 
ally struck by the attendants, but the head phy- | and their subordinates, beneath them in culti 


sician and his educated assistants do their ut- 
most to prevent all such manifestations of impa- 





vation, have the kindliness of disposition, th 
compassionate feelings of the ordinary man. 





EUTHANASY. 
OME gently, Death, when, at the close of Life, | May kindly faces gather round my bed, 


Worn with the march and weary of the strife, 
I draw my latest breath; 


The cherished friends with whom my heart is wed ; 
And gently, softly fall 


. * : . | > "rr . . 
Like some kind friend, who, with a noiseless tread | Death’s twilight shadow; may I, listening, hear 


And silent voice, draws nigh unto my bed, 
So come thou gently, Death. 


Oh, let me close my eyes like one who sleeps 
While o’er my sense thy dreamless slumber creeps, 
And let me softly lie 
With calmly folded hands upon my breast, 
Like one who after labor takes his rest, 
So let me gently die. 


Oh, may my end like that of some sweet day, 

When the red sunset pales and fades away, 
Be tranquil, calm, and still; 

And may a feeling of serene repose 

With gentle radiance soften Life’s sad close, 
And peace my bosom fill. 





Like silver harp-strings, sounding sweet and clear, 
Angelic voices call. 


Whether it be when summer skies are fair, 

And summer birds make music in the air, 
Oh, gently time my breath; 

Or in the winter when the chilly snow 

Wraps, like a shroud, the cold, dead earth below, 
Oh, gentle be my death. 


Come like the change which paints the autumn leaf, 
And let the parting hour on earth be brief, 
The last beneath the skies; 
Come gently, Death, when my Life’s race is run, 
When I the victor’s fadeless wreath have won, 
And close my weary eyes, 
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HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN 8. 


CHARLES ELLET. 


X.—CHARLES ELLET AND HIS NAVAL 
STEAM RAMS. 

Revolutions in Modes of Warfare.—Steam Rams.—Merri- 
mac and Monitor.—Sketch of the Life of Charles Ellet. 
—His Public Services.— His Comprehensive Plan for 
Western Rivers.—Correspondence with the Navy De- 
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es discovery of gunpowder and the intro- 

duction of steam-power have revolution- 
ized the practice of war, though the art remains 
essentially the same-as ever. The spear has 
been dropped for the rifle, and the chariot has 
given place to the cannon. For more than 
two centuries the improvements in warfare 
have been mainly in experimenting with gun- 
powder and in means for resisting its effects. 
England, France, and America have been fore- 
most in the race of discovery and ingenuity. 
The prize has been, especially of late, naval 
supremacy. ‘Who rules the sea rules the 
land;” is the maxim, while the converse is not 
equally true. The contest has been finally 
narrowed down to one of ordnance and of ar- 
mor. From the field, or rather from the sea, 
the question is transferred to the foundry and 
the ship-yard. 

The problem is to construct a navigable ves- 
sel which, while invulnerable itself, is powerful 
for offense. Each has in turn kept producing 
heavier guns, which has necessitated heavier 
armor. It was reserved for America to en- 
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|lighten the world on this as it has on many 
important subjects. We had found the avail 
|able form which offered the best resistance te 
ordnance. We could construct a vessel which 
can not be sunk or pierced by ordinary weight 
of metal; but we have not yet constructed one 
which may not be run down by a weapon es- 
pecially adapted for the purpose. The strug 
gle between guns and plates is still undecided 
But it is evident that a change in the character 
of naval warfare is impending, the importance 
of which is not sufficiently appreciated. 

Steam, although long used both on land and 

water as a transporting agent, has never been 
adopted as a direct instrument of war itself 
Although less terrible and destructive than 
gunpowder, it possesses advantages of produc 
tion and control which will make it ere long 
probably a formidable instrument of war. Th« 
first person to advocate and illustrate the ad 
vantages of steam as a weapon for naval war 
fare was Charles Ellet, the originator and com 
mander of the famous ram fleet on the Mis 
sissippi. Others have indeed speculated upon 
the possibilities of fighting with steam, but t 
| him supereminently belongs the merit of hav 
| ing first given it practicable shape, as also the 
| distinction of dying a martyr to its demonstra 
tion. 

All will recollect how, a very few months 
| ago, the nation was startled by the announce- 
ment that two powerful steam rams were lying 
in the Mersey, with which, it was believed, the 
rebels might raise the blockade; and how much 
we were relieved when the British Government 
seized and afterward purchased them, showing 
its sense of their value by paying for them 
while unfinished more than a million of dol- 
lars in coin. Nor can we overlook the per- 
formances of the rebel rams in the waters of 
North Carolina, in Mobile Bay, at Savannah, 
at Charleston, and elsewhere. 

Let us recall the memorable 8th of March, 
1862, when the Merrimac made her appear- 
ance in Hampton Roads, and was literally hav- 
ing it all her own way with our fleet there. 
General Wool telegraphed that he expected 
she would pass out into the ocean and prey on 
our blockading squadrons. With what breath- 
less anxiety did we listen to the particulars of 
her resistless onset upon and into the Cumber- 
land, crushing in the oaken sides of the mass- 
ive frigate as if they had been made of laths, 
rand in three-fourths of an hour sinking her. 
with a large portion of her crew, in the bottom 
of the bay. The iron-clad monster then turned 
upon the Congress, and disdainfully shaking 
from her coat of mail the most ponderous shot 
and shells, deliberately chose her position, and 
in a few moments smashed the proud ship of 
war into a wreck. Flames were kindled. The 
sinking ship became a caldron of fire. The 
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wounded were consumed in the conflagration. | 
A spark reaches the magazine. There is a} 
thunder roar. The air is filled and the sea 
covered for a moment with burning fragments, | 
and the ship has disappeared forever. And 
now the triumphant Merrimac, flushed with 
victory,.turns upon two other United States 
frigates. But seeing them both aground, and 
having no fear of their escape, the conqueror, 
in his impenetrable coat of mail, returns to his | 
lair, behind Craney Island, to come out again | 
and finish his work on the morrow. 

The awful tidings ran along the wires to the 
remotest city in our land. None can forget the | 
anguish of that night, or the dread with which 
the morning was awaited. How great was the 
relief when it was known that the Monitor had, 
in the night, crept into that bay! And how 
miraculous was the salvation it wrought! Had 
the Merrimac possessed the speed and power | 
of a ram, instead of being mainly a floating 
battery, the little Monitor would speedily have 
disappeared beneath the waves. No missile 
which either vessel could throw could pierce 
the armor of the other. A powerful ram would | 
have demolished either. 

As a new, important, and original applica- 
tion of principles well known in naval warfare, 
the claim of invention of the Ram is worth more 
than a passing notice. The navies of the lead- 
ing nations already show signs of adopting and 
incorporating the ram principle. It may be 
interesting to know something of its inception 
and history. The name of Ericsson is indeli- 
bly connected with the history of the great re- | 
bellion, and with naval science in general. So 
is the name of Ellet entitled to most prominent 
mention as the man who not only contributed 
largely to the resources of his country in his 
profession, but who also rendered his country 
inestimable service by his origination, construc- 
tion, and command of the Steam Ram Fleet of 
the Mississippi. A, brief sketch of the life of 
this eminent man can not but be of service to 
his countrymen. 

Cuartes Etter was born on the Ist of 
January, 1810, at Bucks Manor, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania. His first years were spent on the | 
farm of his father, and his first education was 
gained from the teachings of his noble mother. 
At sixteen he was sent to Bristol school, where | 
he showed great aptitude for classics and math- | 
ematics. Two years later he became assistant | 
surveyor to Judge Wright, of Maryland. In| 
less than three years, with his savings, he went | 
to Paris to complete his education. Return- | 
ing, after two years of study, to his former po- | 
sition, he was soon appointed Assistant Engin- 
eer on the James River and Kanawha Canal, | 
then in construction, of which he afterward be- 
came chief. 

During this period, about the 24th year of 
his age, he advocated the use of wire suspen- | 
sion bridges, and prcposed to the authorities | 
of Georgetown to bridge the Potomac. The | 
plan was rejected on account of his extreme | 


ways with an acknowledgment of the au 


| continent. 


|and bridges then in course of building ; 
indeed, there are few of the great projects fo. 


| the 
| the 


| tion. 
| Ohio are subject to great floods and corre- 


| age. 


| forty feet. 


| averting the great damage by floods. 


youth. On the 3lst of October he was married 
to a most amiable lady, the daughter of Judg 
Daniel, of Lynchburg, Virginia. Two years 
he spent in various works at the West, and 
there became impressed with the boundless 
possibilities of the great valley of the Missis 
sippi. He had before published a work,* whic! 


is a thorough and exhaustive treatment of t! 


economy of traffic by road, canal, railway, a1 
river. As such his calculations were much us: 
both in this country and Europe, though not al 


1 


thor 
In 1840 he proposed to the city and council 
of St. Louis to build a wire bridge across t} 


Mississippi. But the proposition was rejected 


| The following year he constructed the suspen- 
| sion bridge across the Schuy!kill, at Fairmount, 


a beautiful structure, and the first upon this 
He was subsequently engaged 01 
several of the most important roads, canals 
and, 


public improvement of that time which did not 
receive the benefit of his professional counsel. 
In 1847 he commenced the suspension bridg: 


| at Wheeling for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 


road, one thousand feet span, the longest 1: 
world. At the same time he threw across 
temporary bridge at Niagara Falls, whic} 
was afterward replaced by the present nobl 
edifice by Mr. Roebling. 

From that time his reputation was deserved 
ly great as a civil engineer. During his con 
nection with the Hempfield and Virginia Cen 
tral railways he made several visits to Europe, 
where he was received as one of the heads of 
his profession. In 1848-9, at Wheeling, while 
engaged on the bridge, he made a series of ob- 


| servations and calculations on the Ohio River, 


with a view to the improvement of its naviga 
It is well known that the waters of th« 


sponding droughts. This tendency increases, 
as the country is settled, by the rapid drain- 
The depth of water on the bar at Wheel- 
ing varies from twenty inches to more than 
Mr. Ellet shrewdly conceived that. 
by hoarding the excess of water it might be 
rendered serviceable for navigation, besides 
His cal- 
culations and surveys were published in the 
Transactions of the Smithsonian Institute. His 
plan was, in effect, to make of the Ohio River 
a canal one thousand miles long, which should 
be navigable at all seasons for boats of ordi- 
nary tonnage. 

Although Mr. Ellet was a Civil Engineer, 
he was soon after, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, chosen by the War Department to survey 
the Lower Mississippi. The inhabitants of 
Louisiana complained to Congress that the pe- 
riodical inundations were sweeping away and 
destroying millions in actual property, b€sides 
arresting the development of the State. His 
~ * “The Laws of Trade in Reference to Works of In- 
ternal Improvement.” Philadelphia, 1837. 
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report to the Government, with that on the | 
Ohio, are published in one volume,* and com- | 
at this day the most comprehensive and 
exact knowledge we have of the Mississippi | 
valley and its confluent streams. 

Mr. Eliet found that the use of dykes, or | 
levees, along the banks caused the water to | 
rise higher between them, because the river 
was previously wont to fill the swamps adja- 
cent. Either fresh outlets must be formed for | 
the tremendous accumulation of water some- 
where above the present delta, or the levees | 
must be raised indefinitely, at an enormous 
cost, and with a continual danger of breaking 
away. His remedy proposed for the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio seemed to be the most natu- 
ral, the most secure, and the cheapest, as well 
as the most beneficial to apply to the Missis- | 
sippi. He advocated the building of dams on 
the Ohio or other tributaries, to improve their 
navigation and secure the lower 


prise 


valley from | 
inundation, and urged Congress to adopt the | 
work for the general benefit of the country. 

Colonel Bailey, on a small scale, turned the | 
expedient to good-account, on the Red River, | 
in extricating the gun-boat flotilla. 

It will be remembered that in the disastrous 
Red River Expedition conducted by General 
Banks, in April, 1864, the gun-boats, in retreat- 
ing down the river from Grand Ecore to Alex- | 
andria, were arrested in their progress by the 
shallow water at Grand Rapids, just above Al- 
exandria. The flotilla was thus caught in a 
trap. The army was compelled to remain at | 
Alexandria to protect the gun-boats. 

Colonel Bailey extricated the fleet from its | 
desperate situation. He constructed two solid 
piers, projecting from either shore, so as to 
dam the waters of the river, throwing a strong | 
current into the centre, thus creating sufficient 
depth of water to float the boats down the | 
stream. The rapid current of the river and | 
the scarcity of materials for building the dams 
rendered it a work of great labor. It was, 
however, accomplished in the course of a fort- | 
night, and the fleet was saved. The skill and | 
energy of Colonel Bailey in this achievement 
were so conspicuous that, by a joint resolution 
of Congress, there was tendered to him the 
thanks of the nation. 

Mr. Ellet, by actual survey, pointed out the 
sites for the dams on the Ohio, and demon- | 
strated that their cost and management were 
insignificant compared with their efficiency. | 
That they would produce the effect desired he | 
claimed was matter of scientific proof. Tak- 
ing the two plans together, for the Mississippi 
and the Ohio, they present a grand scheme of | 
public improvement, by which, at the same 
time, and by the same expedient, the naviga- 
tion of the great rivers of the West may be 
improved, and their borders relieved and ul- | 
timately protected from inundation, and the 
whole valley rendered habitable. | 


* “Billet on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers.” Phila- | 
delphia, 1853. 


| thus suggested, though received at first 


| to public confidence. 


| in 


| is the more certain warfare. 


When we consider that the area drained by 
the Mississippi is a million and a quarter of 
square miles, and that ten thousand miles of 


| its streams are navigable, we may gain some 


idea of the bold and magnificent scheme by 
which he proposed to maintain the navigation 
of the great rivers through the droughts of 
summer, by supplying to their volume of water 


| from artificial lakes or reservoirs, to be con 


structed on the tributary streams. The plan 
as a 
wild and chimerical project, has won its way 
The city of Pittsburg 
formally petitioned Congress to adopt the plan, 
with a view to military defense as well as nav- 
igation. The Emperor of the French has tried 
the plan on a small scale. It is not improba- 
ble that there may be those now living who 
will see the plan realized, and who may re- 
gard its projection as one of the most benefi- 
cent steps in the world’s history. 

It is not a little singular that Mr. Ellet should 
have contemplated this as the great work of his 
life. So much was he impressed with its use- 
fulness and its grandeur that he named his son, 
honor of the work, Charles Rivers Ellet. 
How strange, indeed, that the father and the 
son should have perished in the effort to im- 


| prove the navigation of the Mississippi by a 


plan of their discovery, but still by one so dif- 
ferent from that which the father had originally 


| contemplated ! 


It was in the winter of 1854-5, at Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, that home of wandering savans, 
during the siege of Sebastapol, when the Rus- 
sians spoke of sinking their splendid fleet, that 
Mr. Ellet first revolved in his mind the plan of 


| protecting and strengthening war vessels, so 


that they might be used as rams, that thus, in- 
stead of sinking their fleet the Russians might 
sink that of their allies, and raise the blockade 
ofthe harbor. In December, probably, he wrote 
to the Russian Government giving a detailed 
statement of his plan, which was thankfully re- 
ceived; but in consequence of the death of the 
Emperor soon after was overlooked and never 
acted upon. In the following April (26th) he 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, 
through Mr. John Y. Mason, our Minister at 
Paris, with the same propositions. ‘These, with 
a reply and rejoinder from our Navy Depart- 
ment, were afterward published (Richmond, 


| 1855) in pamphlet form, and circulated widely 


both in the South and in Europe. We were at 
that time slightly menaced with war with En- 


| gland on the right of search question. 


In his prefatory note, dated Richmond, De- 
cember 1, 1855, Mr. Ellet says: 


**People are accustomed to regard the art of naval war- 
fare as the art of manceuvring cannon, and throwing shot 
and shell. I wish them to reflect upon the power of a 
moving steamboat driven against the enemy who has no 
means of resistance but his batteries, and to decide which 
I wish, therefore, to com- 
pare the number of fighting steamers which may be sent 
to any port in the United States from the shores of Europe 
with the number of river steamers, coasting steamers, 
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steam-tugs, and even ferry-boats, which might be found 
ready to meet them here.” 


This remarkable pamphlet, upon which must 
be based his claims to the paternity of the steam 
ram, is so forcible and explicit, that it should 
be given entire did space allow. Like all he 
ever wrote, it is clear, earnest, weil reasoued, 
and nervous in style. He says: 


‘“* My plan is simply to convert the steamer into a bat- | 


tering ram, and to enable her to fight, not with her guna, 
but with her momentum. In short, I propose to strength- 
en the steamer throughout, in the most substantial man- 
ner, so that she may run head on into the enemy, or burst 
in his ribs, or drive a hole into his hull below the water- 
line. A hole only two feet square, four feet under water, 
will sink an ordinary frigate in sixteen minutes.” 


He then minutely details the altering or 
building of ships for his purpose. And then, 
he adds ; 


** I have read accounts of five or six accidental collisions | 


at sea in the last six months; sometimes by steamers run- 
ning into sailing vessels, and sometimes by sailing vessels 
running into steamers ; and in every case the vessel struck 
in the waist was sunk, and the vessel which ran into her 
was able to keep on her course. For harbor defense, 
however much we may continue to build and arm forts 
and batteries, I think we should not neglect also to build 
floating-batteries—rams — great steamers, as near shot 
and shell proof as they can be made, with a strength of 
hull, speed, and power, that will enable them to crush in 
the side of a man-of-war by simple collision. 

‘“*To my understanding the efficacy of the plan which I 
recommend is self-evident. And I hold myself ready to 
carry it out in all its details whenever the day arrives that 
the United States is about to become engaged in a naval 
contest.” 


To this letter the following remarkable an- 
swer was returned : 

* Navy Department, Wasuinoton, D C., March 21, 1855 

‘*Srr,—The receipt of your letter of the 25th ult. is ac- 
knowledged, and the department tenders you its thanks 
for the views expressed therein. ‘The suggestion to con- 
vert steamers into battering rams and by the momentum 
make them a means of sinking an enemy's ships, was pro- 
posed as long ago as 1832, and has been renewed many times 
since by various officers of the navy. No practical test has 
been undertaken; but with the necessary speed, strength, 
and weight, a large steamer on the plan proposed by you 
would introduce an entire change in naval warfare. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
**CHARLES W. WELCR, 
* Acting Secretary of the Navy.” 

In reply to this, Mr. Ellet, on the 16th of 
August, sent another letter to the Navy Depart- 
ment, through Mr. Buchanan, then our Min- 
ister in London, in which letter he still more 
strenuously urges the adoption of his plan. The 
Secretary of the Navy, J. C. Dobbin, in a very 
courteous reply, dismissed the subject, stating 
that the department had no power, but by spe- 
cial vote of Congress, ‘‘to undertake the con- 
struction of proper vessels and machinery for 
experimenting.” 

In the letter which elicited this last reply 
Mr. Ellet discusses the objections which are 
likely to be raised against his plan, such as that 
his own vessel might be sunk or hopelessly dam- 
aged in engine or vital parts by the collision or 
by hostile shot. With our late remarkable ex- 
perience we can see that these objections fall to 
the ground. But from the data before him he 


reasoned correctly that the danger from colli- 
sion would be immensely against the vesse] 
struck ; and in the danger from shot, he entered 
into a nice calculation of the probabilities of a 
vessel being struck in a vital part, between th 
points of extreme range and that of close con 
tact, by which he showed that the chances wer 
reduced to an inappreciable fraction. 

When we consider how the allied fleet bom- 
barded the fortress of Sweaborg, defended by 
about 800 guns for the space of forty-five hours 
without suffering the loss of a single man by 
the enemy’s shot, ‘‘in consequence of the con- 
tinual movement of the ships,” as the Russiar 
General alleged, and as we also recall some very 
remarkable engagements of our own in the lat 
war, we may appreciate the prevision of our ad 
vocate. The bombardment of Port Royal and 
the experience of blockade-runners confirm th: 
result of his calculations. 

Among the cases of accidental collisions cite: 
are several remarkable ones, all tending to th 
support of his theory. The well-known sink 
ing of the Arctic by the Vesta, with great loss 
of life; the Wellington, of 131 guns, damaged 
by a sailing ship; the Imperatrice steamer sunk 
almost immediately by the schooner Commerce ; 
the Victoria ship, sunk in two minutes by a 
small Sardinian steamer; the brigantine Hen- 
ry, run into by a diminutive steamer and lost 
immediately. 

In 1842 the Hudson River steamer Empire, 
coming into New York with a new pilot on a 
misty morning, ran fairly into a new wharf, 
with the full power of the engine, forcing th« 
bow of the boat through the timber facing of 
logs 18 inches square, then through a solid ston 
filling 84 feet thick, and then through earth anc 
rubbish 17 feet further, making a chasm of 12 
feet wide at the logs, 27 feet long, and 17 feet 
deep. The only injury sustained by the boat 
was the breaking of one of her oblique braces 
and a slight leak at the stem. 

Now if such is the effect of a frail river steam- 
er upon an object of this sort, what must be 
expected of a vessel built and armed for the 
very purpose ofa ram? There is another ex 
ample, memorable for the tragical, mysterious 
manner in which it occurred. It may be recol- 
lected that, a few years ago, an American ves- 
sel, with an English captain, was hired, it is 
supposed, to run down a Russian ship of war in 
the Baltic. He strengthened his bows with 
solid timber, and followed the war vessel out 
of St. Petersburg, and in the gray of dawn next 
morning, when near the Categat, while his crew 
were asleep or below decks, he took the helm 
himself and ran into the Russian ship with the 
power of sails merely, and instantaneously sunk 


| her with her crew of three hundred souls. 


‘* The practical conclusion,” says Mr. Ellet, ‘to be drawn 
from these facts is apparent. If vessels built for ordinary 
commercial purposes and propelled either by steam or sail 
invariably sink the vessel they strike with their bow, when 
running with any considerable velocity while themselves 
receiving but little injury from the collision, it follows of 
necess ty and @ fortiori, that a steamer expressly designed 
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for such conflict, well fortified at the bow, strongly built 
throughout, divided longitudinally and centrally by a solid 
partition, reaching from kelson to deck and from stem to 
stern, and transversely by other partitions, separating the 
hull into six or eight water-tight compartments, and hori- 
zontally by one or more partitions or floors of which one 
shall be below the water-line when light—I say it follows 
of necessity that such a vessel skillfully framed and prop- 


efly fastened, may be driven at high speed against any 
ship of ordinary construction, in the certainty that the ship 
struck will go down and the battering ship float.” 


All this, which is familiar knowledge to us 
ir) 1865, was foreseen and reasoned out in 1855. 
At that time Mr. Ellet was living in Rich- 
His views, as set forth by his pamph 
let, addresses to Congress, and by conversation 
and newspaper communications, were all well 
known. Here, indeed, is the germ of the idea 
wrought out but partially by the rebels after 
their seizure of the Navy-yard at Norfolk. To 
the suggestion that the enemy could strengthen 
his ships and meet them, ram with ram, it is 
only necessary to add that this is a fundamental 
condition of all civilized warfare, and will occur 
under every species of construction, armament, 


mond. 


or defense. 

Coming to the priority of claims to invention 
we should premise that the ram (Aries) is of 
ancient date as a warlike instrument. In the 
battles between the Greeks and Pheenicians, they 
used on their ships a metal-covered prow, ros- 
trum, with which to crush in the sides of their 
opponents, and mention is made of a pyramid 
of these vanquished vessels, co/wmna rostrata, in 
Rome at a late date. It is, however, the steam 
ram with which we are now concerned. The 
first mention of it, according to the ‘‘ London 
Engineer,” is to be attributed to Sir Isaac Cof- 
fin, of the British Navy in 1824. This mention 
is, however, incidental in his system of steam 
manceuvring, and the ram principle is quite sub- 
ordinate to guns in his estimate. The next is 
the one referred to in the letter of Mr. Welch, 
of the United States Navy Department. Com- 
modore Barron, it appears, in 1832, drew up a 
system of steam tactics for naval vessels, which 
in his own words is styled ‘‘a means of attack 
and defense upon sea which is destined to ef- 
fect as great a revolution in naval warfare as 
steam has in transportation both on sea and 
land.” 

The Navy Department has not published this 
nor any of the subsequent plans referred to; 
but enough is seen from the discussions of that 
time to discover that the ram principle was but 
dimly discerned. Steam was then in its in- 
fancy, and the so-called plans were regarded 
then as they are now, as visionary and conjec- 
tural in character, speculating as to what might 
ultimately be done with steam rather than spec- 
ifying how it was to be done. In fact, the ram 
theory then and for many years after was de- 
rided. Indeed the wonder is so little was done 
or said on the subject, as with the example of 
the ancients before them the plan of sinking an 
enemy’s ship by running it down is one which 
might suggest itself to any thoughtful person, 
and has incidentally been used before the in 


999 


troduction of steam. By a well-known rule of 
law, and a very obvious and natural one too, it 
is not sufficient to hint at or suggest an improve 
ment, but it must be demonstrated in order te 
claim the patent of invention. 

Sir Howard Douglass, an eminent English 
naval authority, admits that it was not until 
the French had begun building a powerful ram 
in 1858, or rather a powerful iron ship of war, 
with a projecting iron prow, called a ‘* beak” o1 
‘* rhinoceros,” that the British gave any serious 
attention to the subject, and then only to ridi 
cule it. In 1859 the British Government or 
dered a ram to be built on the Thames. But 
the mere mention of her proportions shows how 
obscurely they had entertained the true theory 
of the proposed change. Like her French pre 
decessor she was to be heavily armored, carry 
ing 36 guns, and when ready for sea was to b« 
of 9000 tons burden, 1200 horse-power, and 2 
feet draught. In short, this idea of making th 
ram a adjunct to the floating battery 
difference of 
constantly copied and repeated until the pres 
ent war, and including the Merrimac. 

The Stevens battery, commenced in 1841, was 
no exception, her great draught and length un 
fitting her for a serviceable ram. The Dunder- 
berg, commenced twenty years later, repeated 
the mistake, and is essentially a floating bat- 
tery. The error which seems to have affected 
all naval architects in the construction of rams 
up to the time of Mr. Ellet, has been in ascrib- 
ing too much importance 


mere 


an irreconcilable function—was 


to weight, whereas 
he showed that the crushing power of a vessel 
was the weight multiplied by the velocity. Mr. 
Nasmyth, in 1860, stated before the Royal So- 
ciety for the advancement of science, that the 
subject of steam rams was an old subject with 
him ; that as early as 1845 he had proposed it, 
and that ‘*‘ now he felt confident it would be 
possible to construct a vessel which would dash 
into the Warrior like a bandbox.” So also in 
1861, Mr. Donald M‘Kay, the eminent Ameri- 
can ship-builder, earnestly advocated their use 
in a letter to the Navy Department. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion Mr. Ellet’s 
mind was greatly agitated on this subject, and 
he repeatedly urged its importance on the Navy 
Department, upon the President, and upon 
members of Congress. After the seizure of 
the Norfolk Navy-yard, and when the report 
came that the rebels were converting frigates 
and powerful steamers, both on the coast and 
on the Mississippi, into iron-clad rams, his alarm 
and impatience knew no bounds. He besieged 
his personal friends, even to the verge of im- 
portunity, to induce the Government to tak« 
action before it was too late. In a printed 
memorial to Congress, dated Georgetown, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1862, just a month before the appear- 
ance of the Merrimac, he used these words: 

“Stream Rams.—It is not generally known that the 
rebels now have five steam rams nearly ready for use. 
Of these two are on the Lower Mississippi, two are at Mo- 
bile, and one is at Norfolk. The last of the five is doubt- 
less the most formidable, being the steam frigate Merri- 
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mac, which has been so strengthened that, in the opinion 
of the rebels, it may be used as a ram. But we have not 
yet a single vessel at sea, nor, so far as I know, in course 
of construction, able to cope with a well-built ram. If the 
Merrimac is permitted to escape from the Elizabeth River, 
she will be almost certain to commit great depredation on 
our armed or unarmed vessels in Hampton Roads, and 
may even be expected to pass out under the guns of Fort- 
ress Monroe and prey upon our commerce in Chesapeake 
Bay. Indeed, if the alterations have been skillfully made, 
and she succeed in getting to sea, she will not only be a 
terrible scourge to our commerce, but may prove also to be 
a most dangerous visitor to our blockading squadron off 
the harbors of our Southern coasts. 

“TJ have attempted to call the attention of the Navy 
Department and of the country so often to this subject 
during the last seven years, that I almost hesitate to al- 
lude to it again; and would not do so here but that I think 
the danger from these tremendous engines is very immi- 
nent, but not at all appreciated.” 

All the world knows the sequel. That his 
fears were not verified was due more to the 
unskillfulness of the enemy than to any ade- 
quate preparation on the part of the Navy. | 
The Government, in its alarm, looked about 
for counsel. Mr. Stanton, who was at the head | 
of the War Department, knew something of 
Mr. Ellet’s ability as an engineer, and of his 
anxiety to serve the country. Ten years ear- | 
lier Mr. Stanton was retained as the prosecutor | 
in a suit at law between the city of Pittsburg 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, of which 
Mr. Ellet was engineer. The feeling engen- | 
dered in the long and bitter litigation, it is | 
said, survived the occasion, so that a coldness 
amounting almost to dislike was maintained 
between them. To his honor be it said, Mr. | 
Stanton waived all personal feelings in the in- 
terests of the nation, and summoned his old 
adversary to his aid. 

Mr. Ellet at once proceeded to Fortress Mon- 
roe, where he gathered the leading facts of the 
combat which had just occurred between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, and suggested pro- 
visions for further safety. Speaking of the 
conflict between the two iron-clads, Engineer 
Stimers, in his report of the encounter says, 
of the Merrimac: 

** She attempted to run us down and sink us, as she had 
the Cumberland yesterday. Her bow passed over our | 
deck, and our sharp upper-edged side cut through the light 
iron shoe upon her stem and well into her oak. She gave 
us a tremendous thump.” 


What might have been the fate of the Moni- | 
tor if the ram had been properly constructed, 
and the vessel enabled to make more speed! | 
The career of Mr. Ellet from that time is mat- | 
ter of public history. During the first months 
of the rebellion his anxiety was intense. Liv- 
ing in Washington, and having surveyed nearly 
every mile of the theatre of war on the Poto- 
mac, and, as chief engineer of the Virginia | 
Central Railway, perfectly familiar with the 
rolling-stock and transportation of the enemy, 
he offered his services time after time to the | 
Government. We must remember that these | 
were the days when General Scott was at the | 
head of the army, and General M‘Clellan was 
reviewing his army of two hundred thousand 
men in the defenses of Washington, while the | 


more enterprising enemy was carrying off the 
locomotives and cars from under his guns, 
With his fiery spirit thus chafed, Mr. Ellet in- 
dited his famous letter to the President in Oc- 
tober, 1861, on ‘*The Army of the Potomac 
and its Mismanagement.” He wrote: 

“ You are aware, Sir, that I have been for many weeks 
vainly endeavoring to obtain an interview with Major- 
General M‘Clellan for the purpose of submitting to hin 
the evidence that the rebel army, which has so long threat- 


| ened this Capital, is wholly dependent for its existence a 
| an organized body on the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 


road, and the extensions of that work to Richmond, and t 
the West and Southwest: That the destruction of that 
road and its motive power, as matters now stand, would 
be equivalent to the destruction and disastrous dispersion 
of the army which it supplies with food, munitions of war, 
and reinforcements ; that this road and all its connection: 
north of James River are very deficient of locomotive en- 
gines and rolling-stock ; vital facts, on which I had a right 
to ask to be heard, because as an engineer long in the act- 
ual professional control of large portions of these works, I 
was necessarily very familiar with their condition. 

*“* Based upon these facts, I desired to submit to the 
Commanding General a plan by which this already exceed 
ingly deficient supply of locomotive engines could be al- 
most instantaneously reduced; the railroad line which 
sustains the rebel army, and all its tributaries, could be 
for a season disabled; and how a strong division might 
then be placed between that army, thus crippled, and its 
sources of supply, both to prevent it from restoring its 
communications and to eut off its inevitable retreat. 

“The plan, in fact, contemplated the immediate and 
entire destruction of the insurgent army almost without 
bloodshed; provided, only, that the facts could be sub- 
mitted to the General in command, and he would have 
the prudence to act upon them with absolute secrecy and 


| prompt dispatch. 


* Although General M‘Clellan knew of my long con- 
nection with these works, and of my intimate local know]- 
edge, I was obliged, in order to procure a brief interview 
with him, to develop parts of my plan to yourself, to 


| several members of your Cabinet, to General Scott, and 


gentlemen of his Staff, to General M‘Clellan’s Aid, and to 
other distinguished persons, and with all these efforts, 


| supported by your own written request that he would hear 


me, 80 great, apparently, was the pressure upon the Gen- 


| eral’s time, that I was finally obliged to abandon the effort 


as hopeless. 

“TI would not have passed through this ordeal for any 
conceivable personal interest of my own; but I was will- 
ing to submit to any sacrifice where so deep a stake was 
involved as the prompt suppression of this most foul and 
wicked rebellion. 

**While I was thus patiently visiting the General's 
head-quarters, day after day, to offer with my life to 


| destroy the enemy’s means of transportation, and with 
| the destruction of that transportation to terminate the war 
in Virginia, the General himself, apparently unconscious 


of the magnitude of the issue involved, allowed that ene- 
my to come over both the Catoctin Mountain and the Blue 
Ridge and seize the great locomotive engines on the Balti- 


| more and Ohio Railroad and convey them away, over 


mountains and vaileys, in sight of the very watch-fires of 
our own camps on the Upper Potomac. 

“Let me repeat the statement of a transparent fact. 
The true base of the rebel army of the Potomac is Manas- 
sas Junction. From that point all supplies are now con- 
veyed to the army north of the Junction by common 
teams. 

* But south of this true base—unlike the great armies 
of past times—they have no common road transportation, 
but depend wholly on their railroads. These railroads, 
and the country which they traverse, from Manassas Junc- 
tion to the Gulf of Mexico, are, in a military sense, wholly 
unprotected. Even now you may strike in south of that po- 
sition almost any where with a small division under a gal- 
lant leader, and march southwardly almost with impunity 
—disabling the railroads and machinery as you advance 
to prevent pursuit by the rebel army of the Potomac, and 
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avoiding the large cities if you have not force sufficient to 
take them. It will be unnecessary to invest these cities, 
even to render them harmless. [By temporarily crippling 
their railroads and canals merely, they will be sufficiently 
invested. 

« By thus disabling the unprotected railroads and ma- 
chinery south of Manassas, you will at once place the rebel 
army before Washington, starving and helpless, at the 
mercy of your General here—provided he is then able to 
put any part of his vast, patriotic, and fiery masses in for- 
ward motion.” 

What a commentary is this upon the strategy 
of those unhappy times! The publication of 
this pamphlet caused much and angry discus- 
sion which led to the publication of a second 
on the same subject. Experience, however, 
proved that Mr. Ellet was right. The rebel | 
army was finally crippled and destroyed by the 
destruction of its communications. Both of 
these pamphlets are remarkable performances. 
In the second Mr. Ellet says: 


«The rebellion is not, as it is represented in anonymous 
publications from the head-quarters of the army to be, on 
the eve of its final overthrow. Ignorance and puerile im- 
becility can not overthrow it. Victories upon victories in 
Kentucky and on the Mississippi, though purchased by 
torrents of the dearest blood of the West, will leave it still 
in full vigor, in a more contracted field perhaps—though 
even that is doubtful, but more concentrated and in un- 
diminished strength. This rebellion must be essentially 
crushed, if at all, quickly ; and it must receive its death- 
biow in Virginia, where the military strength of its up- 
holders is chiefly concentrated. It must be broken down 
by the capture, or by the irretrievable defeat of the rebel 


army of Manassas.”’ 


About this time Admiral Foote reported from 
Island No. 10 that the rebels had, on the Mis- 
sissippi, thirteen gun-boats, eight of which 
could be used as rams, and still others build- 
ing. The Navy Department, engrossed by its | 
Herculean task to biockade a coast over three 
thousand miles in length, had built no boats to | 
meet these rebel rams. The navy complained 
of want of authority for this service. The gun- 
boats, which were then upon the Mississippi had | 
been ordered by the War Department through 
the foresight of General Fremont. In this di- | 
lemma Secretary Stanton, with his character- 
istic boldness, assumed the responsibility and 
sent Mr. Ellet to the West to purchase and | 
convert into rams such vessels as he deemed 
best suited for the purpose. 

Accordingly, with a Colonel’s commission in 
his pocket, he set out upon this mission on the | 
26th of March. The Boards of Trade in the | 
cities of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New Albany, 
and St. Louis were requested, by telegraph, to 
assist him. At Pittsburg he purchased five | 
powerful tow-boats, the Lioness, Samson, 
Mingo, Fulton, and Homer. The hulls were 
strengthened, the bows filled with solid tim- | 
ber, the boilers protected by a double tier of 
oak 24 inches thick, and the pilot-house plated 
against musketry. At Cincinnati he purchased 
four side-wheel steamers of great power, as be- 
ing more readily handled in the strong current 
of the Mississippi—the Queen of the West, 
Monarch, Switzerland, and Lancaster. The 
alterations were pushed as rapidly as possible, 
but there still remained the most important 


| formidable as possible. 


part of the expedition to be 
crew. 

The navy looked askance at the innovation, 
and the river craftsmen saw all sorts of obsta- 
cles in the way. It was difficult to get either 
pilots, engineers, crews, or sharp - shooters. 
Colonel Ellet here threw the whole force of his 
fascinating influence into the work. He had 
full confidence in the success of his enterprise, 
and won his way to the hearts of all whom he 
approached. He sent for his brother, and re- 
ceived permission to recruit from the army for 
this dangerous service as it was popularly es- 
teemed. 

His brother, Alfred W. Ellet, then a Captain 
in the Fifty-ninth Illinois, brought his own 
company, with another from the Sixty-third 
Illinois, and met the boats at Cairo. Pilot 


supplied—the 


| and engineers were still hard to be obtained ; 


but by dint of his wonderful persuasive ek 


| quence he succeeded in convincing those aroun 


him that the service was not so perilous 
was commonly supposed. For firemen he wa 
mainly indebted to negroes. 

While he was thus employed the rebel flotil- 
la at Fort Pillow attacked our fleet of iron- 
clads on the 10th of May, and, although the 
enemy suffered from shot, two of our gun- 
boats, the Cincinnati and the Mound City, 
were sunk by the rebel rams. There was the 
greatest fear lest they might renew the attack 
and sink the remainder of our fleet, and thus 
destroy our ascendency on the Mississippi. At 


a 


| this juncture Alfred Ellet was sent down with 


the five stern-wheelers and such crews as he 
could collect. Their appearance at Fort Pil- 
low, although calculated to give little comfort 
to our fleet, so frail and worthless did they 
look, had the happiest effect upon the rebels, 
who telegraphed their arrival as something 
formidable. By a display of strength the 
point was gained. The rebel boats did not 
venture to attack and soon after began the 
evacuation. 

A few days later the Colonel, with the side- 
wheel boats, arrived and made several demon- 
strations in order to drill his men, and to in- 
spire his fleet with confidence. He begged of 
commander Davis, to whose orders he was sub- 
ject, for permission to run by the fort and en- 
gage the hostile fleet below, if he could only be 


| accompanied by a couple of gun-boats; for it 


must be understood the rams had not a gun on 
board at this time larger than a musket. They 
were painted black so as to make them look as 
Each boat was provid- 
ed with twenty sharp-shooters, who fired from 
loop-holes. The Queen of the West was Col- 
onel Ellet’s flag-ship. The Monarch was com- 
manded by Alfred Ellet. The pilot of the 
Queen of the West, named Collins, volun- 
| teered for this service, and heroically discharged 
| the responsibilities which devolved upon him. 
| On the 5th of June the enemy burned his 
camp preparatory to evacuation. During the 
night Alfred W. Ellet floated down in a yawl 
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to a point opposite the fort, and with the first 
dawn of light raised the Stars dnd Stripes over 
the abandoned works. That night the gun- 
boats were tied to the shore three miles above 
Memphis. The rams having been detained 
were twenty miles further up the river. Be- 
fore daylight, however, they were steaming 
down the river, and at half past four overtook 
the gun-boat fleet drawn out in line of battle 
above the city.. The rebel gun-boats and rams 
were hidden by a bend in the river below. 
Colonel Ellet, suspecting that an engagement 
might take place, although he had received no 
notification from Commander Davis, had hur- 
ried down, and was rounding into the shore 
when the first shot was fired by the rebels. 
At this he gave orders to steam out, and as 
his vessel turned her head down stream, stand- 
ing on the open deck with his arm stretched 
toward the cannonading, he shouted across to 
his brother of the Monarch just behind him, 
‘*Follow me and attack the enemy.” 

His great concern was now to infuse confi- 
dence into the hearts of his crew, some of 
whom had shown signs of demoralization. 
Animated by the inspiration of the sublime 
moment he ordered his engineer to put on all 
steam, and the majestic ship with great rapidity 
rushed down the channel. Eighty, ninety, one 
hundred pounds pressure was successively re- 
ported. Dashing outside the line of gun-boats 
80 as to get at once a clear view of the enemy, 
and a fair sweep against them, he shot past the 


iron-clads and plunged upon the nearest hostile 
craft, which proved to be the General Lovell, 
a New Orleans tow-boat fitted as a gun-boat 


and ram. The crash was tremendous. ~The 
Queen’s chimneys reeled and shook; the upper 
works of both boats were shattered, and for a 
moment it seemed as if they might both go 
down together. 
cisely what Colonel Ellet had calculated. In 
five minutes the Lovell had sunk with the loss 


of the greater part of her crew, while Colonel | 


Ellet’s own vessel was comparatively uninjured. 
Before the Queen, arrested by the shock, 


could regain her headway she was attacked by | 
two of the rebel rams, the Bragg and Price. | 


The former made a lunge at the Queen strik- 
ing her in the wheel-house; but the blow not 


being fairly aimed did not seriously injure the | 


Queen, disabling one wheel only. The Bragg, 


then glancing off, ran afoul of her consort the | 


Price, stripping her wheel completely from her 
side. The wounded steamer makes for the 
Arkansas shore, and, careening, siitks nearly 
out of sight. While these scenes were trans- 
piring a brisk fire was being kept up by the 
sharp-shooters and the cannon on both sides. 
Colonel Ellet stepped out upon the forward 
part of the dec’ to observe the effect of the 
hlow upon the }_ovell, when he received a pis- 
tol-ball in the knee from one of the rebel boats 
which disabled him. 

At this instant down came the Monarch and 
rushed into the Beauregard. 


The result was, however, pre- | 


Although the 


blow was well parried the rebel ram was so 
badly pierced as to sink in a few minutes, 
The gun-boats had by this time come to close 
quarters, and were pouring in shot and shell in 
incessant discharges. The gallant onset of the 
rams, however, broke the rebel spirit for serious 
resistance. Four of their vessels had been sunk 
or disabled in twenty minutes, and the rest were 
endeavoring to escape. ‘‘ Save himself who 
can” was now the word. 

The Jeff Thompson, completely riddled by 
shot, ran upon the Arkansas shore, where she 
was blown up. All who were not wounded 
escaped to the woods pursued by our exploding 
shells. The Sumter, raked fore and aft and 
The 

Little Rebel, the flag-ship, crippled by shot 
and pursued by a ram, plunged upon the shor 
when Commodore Montgomery and the crew 
leaped over her sides and made for the timber. 
In the general consternation three of the rebel 
rams ran into each other, and our gun-boats 
poured into them, thus entangled, broadsid 
| after broadside completely riddling their hulls 
and upper works. The Van Dorn turned upon 
her heel and fled, panic-stricken, down the 
river. The Monarch and Lancaster followed 
her in hot pursuit. 
Never was victory more prompt or decisive. 
In twenty minutes the fate of the rebel fleet 
was settled. In one short hour every vessel 
of that fleet but one was either sunk, burned, 
| blown up, or captured. All the naval preten 
sions of the rebels on the Mississippi were, by 
this sharp, short conflict dissipated. Whik 
the action was in progress the bluffs of the city 
of Memphis were lined with spectators, many 
of whom had been invited by the rebel Com- 
| modore Montgomery to witness the sinking of 
the whole Yankee fleet. Their surprise and 
chagrin at the sudden and unexpected turn of 
affairs was equaled only by their admiration of 
the intrepid manner in which the Union rams 
had plunged into the fray. 

Colonel Ellet was disabled by a bullet-shot 
| into his knee. Very singularly he was the 
only man on board the ram-fleet who was in- 
jured. Not one of our gun-boats received any 

serious harm. The wreck of the rebel fleet 
| was terrible. The explosion of the magazine 
in one of the boats scattered fragments to the 
| distance of a mile. We took nearly one hun- 
dred prisoners, and about one hundred and fif- 
ty perished by shot, drowning, or the flames. 
As Fleet Captain Davis was pursuing the Van 
Dorn in the Benton, Colonel Ellet sent his son 
and nephew with a small party on shore to de- 
mand the surrender of the city. Having de- 
livered the message the two young cousins, 
Charles and Edward Ellet, proceeded to the 
Post-office, followed by a mob, who fastened 
| the doors upon them when they ascended to 
| hoist the national banner in place of the rebel 
| flag. After the delay of a couple of hours they 
| rejoined the fleet. 

Meanwhile a deputation of citizens had cross- 


abandoned by the crew, was deserted. 
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While this con- | 


ference was going on Fleet Captain Davis re- | 
turned in the Benton, the Van Dorn having 
escaped, and, in virtue of his rank, commenced 


the negotiations anew. In his official report 
Commander Davis gives the following account 
if the action, which, though not entirely agree- 
ing with the account of other observers, is, in 
all essentials, correct. It is natural that there 
should have been a little rivalry and some jeal- 
yusies between the ram and gun-boat fleet: 


“While the engagement,’ writes Commander Davis, 


‘was going on in this manner two vessels of the ram- 
fleet, under command of Colonel Ellet, steamed rapidly by 
us and ran boldly into the enemy's line. Several conflicts 
nad taken place between the rams before the flotilla (cf 
gun-boats) led by the Benton, moving at a slower rate, 
ould arrive at the closest quarters. In the mean time, 
nowever, the firing from the gun-boats was continuous and 
xceedingly well directed. The General Beauregard and 
the Little Revel were struck in the boilers and blown up. 

‘The ram, Queen of the West, which Colonel Ellet com- 


manded in person, encountered with full power the rebel | 


steamer General Lovell and sunk her, but in so doing sus- 
tained pretty serious damage. Up to this time the rebel 
fleet had maintained its position and used its guns with 
creat spirit. These disasters compelled the remaining 
vessels to resort to their superiority in speed as the only 
means of safety. A running fight took place which lasted 
nearly an hour, and carried us ten miles below the city. 
The attack made by the two rams under Colonel Ellet, 
which took place before the flotilla closed in with the ene- 
my, was bold and successful.” 

The damage to the Queen, as we have stated, 
was in consequence of a side blow from one of 
the enemy’s rams and not from her shock with 
the Lovell. The wound in Colonel Ellet’s 
knee proved upon examination to be of the 
lass called dangerous but not necessarily fatal. 
rhe ball had lodged in the bones of the joint. 
Inflammation set in, amputation he stoutly re- 
sisted, declaring ‘‘the life should go first.” 
His delicate and highly nervous frame sunk 
inder the pain, which grew intense. He still 
persisted in attending to his duties, and making 
the necessary preparations for moving down to 
Vicksburg. His family arrived ; he grew worse 
in spite of their care, nor would he could he 
‘onsent that one of the boats of his fleet should 
e detached to convey him homeward. 

On the 19th of June he bade adieu to his 
brother Alfred, upon whom the command now 
devolved, and who was on the point of starting 
down the unexplored river. His parting salu- 
tation on this occasion breathes the same fervor 
und the prevailing idea of his life. ‘* Alfred, 
stand to your post.” Colonel Ellet was con- 
veyed to Cairo on the Switzerland, and expired 
in great peace and serenity of mind on reach- 
ing the wharf on the morning of the 21st. His 
remains were conveyed to Philadelphia, where 
they were buried with conspicuous honors, 
rhis stroke of affliction proved too great for 
his sorrowing wife, whose broken heart kept 
feebly beating until she had followed her 
earthly hopes to the grave, and then soon after 
rested with him forever. 

The brief yet glorious career of their son, 
Cuartes Rivers Ever, will interest every 


CUARLES RIVERS ELLET. 


reader. Charles was born in Georgetown, Dis 
trict of Columbia, 1843. His precocity of intel 
lect and highly sensitive nature made him alike 
| the cause of pride and of anxiety to his parents 
| In 1855 he accompanied his father to Europe 
|and remained two years in one of the schools 
of Paris. At the outbreak of the war he was 
searcely eighteen years of age. le was at that 
| time engaged in reading medicine, and had at- 
| tended his first lecture, when the terrible bat 
tle of Bull Run filled the streets and houses 
of Georgetown with our wounded soldiers. 
Charles immediately volunteered as nurse 01 
assistant surgeon, and devoted himself many 
weeks untiringly to the care of the wounded. 

Soon after, learning that his father was pro- 
jecting the enterprise of steam rams on the 
Mississippi, he hastened to the West, and 
reached Cairo just as the first and rudest of 
them was to be sent down the river. The 
young but zealous patriot was assigned to duty 
as a medical cadet. At the naval battle which 
we have described, at Memphis, he was on 
board the Switzerland, and came up to the as- 
sistance of the disabled Queen, and was soon 
after sent on shore as we have related by his 
wounded father, to bear a letter demanding of 
the authorities the surrender of the city. 

On the 20th of June Alfred Ellet, summoned 
by those patriotic calls of duty which are more 
imperious than even fraternal love, commenced 
the movement of the little fleet down the river 
toward Vicksburg. Charles, struggling be- 
tween the fond love of a dying father and the 
calls of an imperiled country, followed his un- 
cle. Four hundred miles of unknown stream 
extended between them and the bluffs of Vicks- 
burg. In those distant waters, far removed 
from all facilities for naval architecture and 
supplies, obstacles’ were encountered by the 
gun-boat fleet which few can comprehend. 
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Admiral Foote stated to the writer that the 
struggle to get his boats ready for the conflict 
was vastly greater than that which he encoun- 
tered in the hour of battle. The gun-boats 
encountered many of the hindrances inevitable 
in great enterprises. It was known that Ad- 
miral Farragut was ascending the river from 
New Orleans. Therefore, without waiting for 
the gun-boat fleet, Alfred Ellet started with 
his rams alone, without a gun larger than a 
musket, and with no armor which could resist 
a 32-pound shot. 

When they arrived at the mouth of the Yazoo, 
just above Vicksburg, on the 24th, they learned 
from one of the inhabitants that Admiral, then 
Commodore, Farragut’s fleet was anchored just 
below the batteries. The next day young 
Charles was commissioned to convey a letter 
from Commodore Davis to Farragut. It was an 
enterprise demanding both sagacity and cour- 
age. Making his way through the deep stag- 
nant swamps, on the western banks of the Missis- 
sippi opposite Vicksburg, at times dodging the 
rebel pickets by rushing into the water, where 
the myriads of mosquitoes were hardly less 
deadly than hostile bullets, he spent the whole 
night in getting across the isthmus which the 
river there forms, and the next morning as he 
stood half buried in fog and brushwood on the 
shore he fired a pistol, and thus called the at- 
tention of the Hartford which was out in the 
river. A boat was sent ashore, moving cau- 
tiously in fear of an ambuscade, and took him 
and the few accompanying him on board. 

After a thorough cross-examination, through 








fear that he might prove but a rebel spy, our 
hero was sent back with special dispatches un- 
der an escort of one hundred marines. Through 
the communication thus opened an agreement 
was made that Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Ellet 
was to guard with his rams the upper part of the 
river and the mouth of the Yazoo against any 
raid from rebel craft. In the mean time A]- 
fred Ellet had steamed up the Yazoo in the 
Monarch in pursuit of several rebel transports 
and unfinished gun-boats. Charles Ellet fol- 
lowed him up the Yazoo in the Lancaster, 
They ascended the river sixty-five miles to 
Liverpool Landing, where they found a raft or 
boom constructed across the narrow and tortu 
ous stream supported by a battery. As soor 
as the rebels caught sight of the two black rams, 
steaming so vengefully up the stream, unaware 
that they had not a single cannon on board, 
they set fire to three of their gun-boats, the 
Van Dorn, the Livingston, and Lady Polk. 
At that time there were less than twenty 
guns mounted at Vicksburg, and none on the 
Yazoo near the city. Communication with the 
lower fleet was continually kept up until th: 
28th, when Commodore Farragut, in whose 
character the most chivalric bravery was blend- 
ed with the most consummate prudence, appre- 
hensive that the little force of unarmed rams 
might be overpowered, made his first passag: 
of the batteries in the Hartford with the Rich- 
mond and six other gun-boats, not, however, 
without serious lossoflife. The heroic achieve- 
ment rang through the land exciting enthusi- 
asm in all patriot hearts. Then followed th: 
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first weary siege of Vicksburg under the com- 
pined fleets of Farragut and Davis and the land- 
forces of General Williams. 
sances were made up the Yazoo to learn some- 
thing of the condition of the iron-plated ram 
Arkansas then completing. 

On the 10th of July Charles Ellet received 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of both 
father and mother, and of the prostration of his 
beloved and only sister. These griefs com- 
pelled him to leave the stormy scenes of war 
for a time and to hasten up the river. Those 
who were with Charles Ellet in these sad hours 


> | 
remember well how manfully and yet how sor- 


rowfully he bore up against this stroke, and yet 
how he regretted to withdraw from the front 
of the enemy. 


up the Yazoo encountered the new rebel ram 
Arkansas, heavily plated and with a formidable 
battery. 


were very severely handled by the rebel ram, 
the rebel ran through the whole fleet, explod- 
ing the boiler of the Switzerland and doing 
other damage to various vessels of the Union 
squadron, and took refuge beneath the guns of 
the Vicksburg batteries. ‘‘ Her appearance,” 
says Commander Davis, ‘‘ was so sudden and 
the steam of almost every vessel in the squad- 
ron so low, or, in other words, so entirely un- 
prepared were we, that she had an opportunity 
to pass without positive obstruction, though she 
was severely injured by shot.” 

The consternation that was produced in the 
fleet that day is indescribable. Nothing was 
known of the injuries which the rebel ram had 
received, and by the force of imagination and 
mystery it seemed as if the enemy had really 
produced a boat impervious to the heaviest bat- 
teries, and one which would prove a deadly an- 
tagonist. Anxiously was the little black craft 
watched as she lay at the wharf all day. The 


next day, when she steamed up around the | 
point so as to be visible to our fleet, quite a | 


panic was created. There was a general fear 
that the monster might come up and sink the 
whole fleet of thirty vessels at her leisure. A 
consultation was held. Something must be 
done to revive the waning courage of the pa- 
triot crews, and to get rid if possible of the foe. 

Colonel Alfred Ellet volunteered to go down 
in the ram Queen of the West, accompanied by 
the Essex, and attack the Arkansas at the wharf. 
Every day the rebels were strengthening their 
batteries. On the 22d of July, at the dawn of 
day the expedition started. At first the Essex 
led followed by the Benton. Soon the ram 
Queen of the West came rushing by the other 
two steamers to plunge with all her speed into 
the Arkansas. As she passed the Benton the 
Commodore stood upon the deck and waving 
his hand, shouted out his kindly wishes in the 
words, ‘*Good Iuck! good luck!” Unfortu- 
nately these words of cheer were understood to 
be a command, ‘‘Go back! go back!” 

Vou. XXXII.—No. 189.—X 


Two reconnois- | 


Four days after this the Queen | 
of the West and the Tyler which had been sent | 


After a running fight of an hour, | 
during which the Tyler and the Carondelet 
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In reluctant obedience to the supposed com- 
mand, just as the ram was entering the fiery 
ordeal she was rounded to, when the explana- 
tion was made. 
|} are invaluable. 


In such enterprises moments 
It was now quite light. The 
|rebels opened their batteries and poured in a 
fearful storm of shot and shell upon the doomed 
Queen. Inthe midst of this terrific fire Colonel 
Alfred Ellet, with Lieutenant Hunter as his 
second in command, anxious to redeem tbe 
disastrous mistake, again brought the ram into 
position and plunged forward at the top of his 
speed, aiming at the beam of the rebel craft. 

In consequence, however, of the strong ed 
dies under the bluff, and the impossibility of 
calculating the proper momentum of the ram, 
the blow was not quite fair, and instead of 
crushing in the side of the Arkansas only dam- 
| aged the shaft ofherengine. The injury, how 
| ever, which the ram received was quite severe. 
The Essex was in the mean time doing good 
service, plunging several very effective shots 
into the Arkansas. Commodore Porter, in his 
report to Flag Officer Davis, says: 

“ Permit me to draw your attention to Master Willie 
Coates, of only fourteen years of age. This young gen- 
tleman volunteered to act as my aid. His conduct was 
throughout the action marked with great coolness and 
bravery." 

All the while fifty rebel guns in battery were 
pouring forth a storm of shot and shell. The 
Queen of the West, which, by her own velocity 
and the swift current of the river, had 
carried far down the stream was now compelled, 
while exposed to the deadly fire, to struggle 
slowly and laboriously up against the strong 
flow ofthe stream. Round shot plowed through 
her furnaces, over and under her boilers, and 
made a complete wreck of her upper works. 
Yet strange to say, of her two officers, four so} 
diers, and three negro firemen, all of whom 
were volunteers, not one was injured. Those 
who witnessed the scene were Ov erpowered with 
the amazing temerity of the actors. 

In August sickness made such ravages in the 
fleet and among the land-troops that the siege 
of Vicksburg was abandoned. The lower fleet 
passed down by the batteries to New Orleans, 
and the gun-boats returned to Helena. 
during this interval that the Benton, with the 
rams Monarch, Lancaster, and others, captured 
the rebel steamer Fair Play, at Milliken’s Bend, 
with a cargo of five thousand muskets, and 
equipments and ammunition, en route for the 
Trans-Mississippi army. This was about the 
20th of August. The gun-boats Benton and 
Mound City, with three of Colonel Ellet’s rams, 
left the rest of the fleet for a trip up the Yazoo 
River, hoping to destroy some transports which 
they had learned were there. They soon came 
to a band of rebels erecting a battery on a bluff 
which commanded the stream. After a short 
but brisk conflict the rebels ran, and boats were 
sent on shore which captured and destroyed 
the battery. Two 42-pounders, two 32-pound- 
ers, one 20-pound howitzer, and a brass 12- 
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pound Mexican gun, and a large amount of am- 
munition were taken. 

On the Ist of November following the Marine 
Brigade was ordered to be raised for the pur- 
pose of keeping open the river, the last of the 
existing rebel boats having been destroyed near 
Baton Rouge. On the 5th Charles Rivers Ellet 
was made Colonel, and placed in command of 
the rams proper, while his uncle Alfred, as 
General, took the Marine Brigade. General 
Ellet commenced at once the reconnoissance 
of Yazoo River as the key to Vicksburg. In 
this service he had been fighting sharp-shooters 
and fishing up torpedoes when General Sher- 
man made his desperate but unsuccessful at- 
tack upon the rebel strong-hold at Chickasaw 
Bluffs. General Grant, betrayed by the im- 
becility or treachery of a subordinate officer, 
had been unable to reach him for co-operation 
by a march through the heart of Mississippi. 

On the 29th of December General Sherman, 
in conjunction with Admiral Porter, determ- 
ined to try to force the passage of Yazoo River 
at Haines Bluff. The bluff bristled with heavy 
siege-guns, and the river was obstructed by a 
strong raft of timber. In these arduous enter- 
prises of the river fleet deeds were performed 
almost every hour meriting particular recital. 
Admiral Porter, speaking of these scenes, says 
truly in his report: ‘‘The operations of the 
navy in the Yazoo are worthy to be ranked 
among the brightest events of the war. The 
officers in charge of getting up the torpedoes 
and clearing eight miles of the river distin- 
guished themselves by their patient endurance 
and cool courage under a galling fire of mus- 
ketry from well protected and unseen riflemen, 
and the crews of the boats exhibited a cotfrage 
and coolness seldom equaled. The navy will | 
scarcely ever get credit for theseevents. They 
are not brilliant enough to satisfy our impa- 
tient people at the North, who know little of 
the difficulties attending an expedition like 
the one mentioned, or how much officers and 
men are exposing themselves, while they won- 
der why we do not demolish mountains of 
granite.” 

The gallant young Colonel with all a young 
man’s glowing ambition and zeal had, perhaps 





rather importunately, urged upon the Admiral 
to give him something to do. Perhaps a little 
nettled by this pertinacity, or possibly wishing | 
to test the mettle of the enthusiastic volunteer, 

the Admiral selected him to lead the way up | 
to the frowning batteries on the bluff, and to | 
blow up the raft. Fitting a torpedo raft or | 
devil, as it was called, of hissown invention to 

the ram Lioness, young Ellet made all ready, 
and at 10 o’clock waited on the Admiral to say | 
that he had two tons of powder on the bow of 

his boat and to ask how he was to proceed. | 
He was informed that he was to steam up direct- | 
ly to the raft, which was within fifty feet of the 
huge guns upon Drumgold’s Bluff, and force the 
raft, if possible, by blowing it up with his torpe- 
does. The dauntless young fellow asked, 


** Don't you expect the enemy will be firing 
into my large powder all this while ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said the impetuous sailor, ‘but 
you must not mind bullets or shells, you know!” 

** Admiral,” was the reply, ‘‘ I am not afraid 
of them ; but I wished to know how you ex 
pected the thing was to be done.” 

Admiral Porter thus describes the result : 

“ Ten thousand men were to have been thrown right at 
the foot of the cliffs, risking the loss of the transports, 
while all the iron-clads were to open fire on the batteries 
and try and silence them temporarily. The ram Lioness, 
under Colonel Ellet, was fitted with an apparatus for break- 
ing torpedo wires, and was to go ahead and clear the way 
Colonel Ellet was also provided with fifteen torpedoes to 
blow up the raft and enable the vessels to get by if pos 
sible. This desperate duty he took upon himself cheerful 
ly, and no doubt wonld have performed it well had the op 
portunity occurred. The details of the expedition were 
left to me, and it was all ready to start at 3.30 a.m. A 
dense fog unfortunately set in at midnight and lasted un 
til morning, when it was too late to start. It was so thick 
that vessels could not move. Men could not see each 
other at ten paces. The river is too narrow for operations 
in clear weather, much less in a fog. After the fog there 
was in the afternoon every indication of a long and heavy 
rain.” 

In the report which the Admiral made two 
days after, he says: ‘*‘On the night of the 31st 
of December, when it was intended to assault 
the batteries by land and water, Colonel Ellet 
took upon himself the perilous duty of running 
up in the Lioness, in face of the batteries, to 
clear out the torpedoes or break the wires, and 
to plant torpedoes on the raft which had bat 
teries at each end of it. No doubt he would 
have performed it or lost his life and his vessel. 
I have great confidence in the commander of 
the rams and those under him, and take this 
opportunity to state to the department how 
highly I appreciate the commander and his as 
sociates.” 

In the spring of 1863 General Grant assumed 
command of the armies operating before Vicks- 
burg. The history of those eventful days, 
whose incidents of endurance and heroism can 
scarce find a parallel in the pages of romance, 
can not here be narrated. Upon the with- 
drawal of our forces before the arrival of Gen- 
eral Grant the rebels had brought out from the 
Yazoo into the Mississippi one of their large 
river boats, the City of Vicksburg, which lay 
at the wharf piled up with cotton bales, and 
which they were evidently preparing for some 
formidable enterprise. 

On the Ist of February Admiral Porter or- 
dered Colonel Ellet to pass down by the batter- 
ies, and if possible destroy the steamer at the 
wharf. The next morning, at daylight, as he 
steamed down the river in the Queen of the 


| West, the rebels opened a very heavy fire upon 


him from their augmented batteries. The reb- 
els had moored their steamer in such a position 
that it was impossible to strike her fairly. One 
of the guns of the Queen, for the rams were 
now armed, was shotted with what were called 


| turpentine balls, so as to set fire to the rebel 
| craft. In the short, sharp conflict which en- 
|} sued both steamers were set on fire. The 
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flames, however, were in both cases extin- 
guished. On board the Queen of the West 
they were compelled to cut loose the flaming 
cotton bales while assailed by a murderous fire 
from the rebel batteries. 

Immediately after this Colonel Ellet was 
sent down the Mississippi to the mouth of Red 
River, where the rebel transports were busy 
conveying supplies to Port Hudson. In a short 
cruise of three days Colonel Ellet captured and 
destroyed three large steamers loaded with 
stores, and valued at not less than $400,000, 
besides destroying large amounts of army stores 
at Vidalia and other points. Wherever he ap- 
peared he struck terror into the foe. On the 
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10th the Queen started 
on another cruise to the 
Red River accompanied 
by a little ferry - 
De Soto. Of the 
party board there 
were the correspond- 
ents of the New York 
Hi rald, Mr. Finlay An- 
derson; of the Chicago 
Trif une, Mr. Boardman; 
and of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough. 


boat, 
the 


on 


The two steam- 
vengefully 
along, destroying what 
ever could be of use to 
the enemy. On the 
10th they ascended the 
Red River far as 
Atchafalaya, destroying 
a large amount of pro- 
visions. 

Learning that there 
was a small battery of 
32-pounders some thir- 
ty miles farther up the 
city at Gordon’s Land- 
ing, now Fort De Rus- 
sey, and that there were 
three steamers lying 
there, he pushed boldly 
up the river for their 
capture. Just before 
dusk the point was made. 
The rebel steamers had 
evidently got news of 
their approach, and were 
hurrying up their fires. 
As they rounded an ab- 
rupt point in the stream 
the fort opened fire upon 
them with four 23-pound- 
ers. 


ers swept 


as 


These guns were 
in fine position, and their 
range was so effective 
that Colonel Ellet or- 
dered the pilot to back 
the Queen out. By 
floating down 60 yards 
they would be out of all 

danger. But the pilot, in the attempt to with- 

draw, ran the steamer aground on the right- 
hand shore. 

The situation of the unfortunate Queen was 
now desperate. Nearly every shot from the 
enemy’s batteries struck the boat. A 23-pound 
ball pierced the steam-pipe. Instantly the bul- 
warks and the cabin were filled with the suffo- 
cating and scalding vapor. The yawl had dis- 
appeared. The scene which ensued can not 
be better described than by the pen of the cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, who shared 
in all the perils of the awful scene which he so 
graphically delineates : 

**Shot were flying; shell were bursting; and, worse 
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than all, we could not reply. 
The enemy had our exact 
range, and every explosion told 
with fearful effect. Your cor- 
respondent sought the pilot- 
house, and thus became an un- 
willing witness of the terrible 
affair. Three huge 32-pound- 
er shells exploded on the 
deck, not twenty feet from our 
heads. 

“The air was filled with 
fragments and _ exploding 
shells, which flew before, be- 
hind, and all about us. Soon 
we heard a crash among the 
machinery below. Word was 
passed up that the lever which 
regulates the engines was shot 
away. Anothercrash, and we 
learned the escape-pipe was 
gone. Still another, and the 
steam -chest was fractured. 
The whole boat shook with the 
Tush of the escaping steam, 
which penetrated every nook 
and cranny. The engine-room 
was crowded with engineers, 
firemen, negrees, and prison- 
ers, who had sought that place 
under the impression that it 
was the safest. All this time 
while we supposed we were 
blown up, and were looking 
every moment to be launched 
into eternity, the batteries 
played upon the unfortunate 
vessel, and pierced herthrough 
and through. Men crowded to 
the after-part of the vessel. 
Some tumbled cotton bales into 
the river, and, getting astride 
of them, sought to reach the 
De Soto, a mile below. The 
yawl wag tied to the stern, 
and a man stood there with 
a loaded pistol threatening to 
shoot the first one who entered 
it. The ery was raised for 
Colonel Ellet, and men were 
sent forward to look after him. 
The negroes in their fright 
jumped overboard and were 
drowned. Some of our men 
were scalded. Word was sent 
to the De Sote to come along- 
side to remove us. She came 
as near as she dared, and sent 
her yawl, but before it return- 
ed, she herself was compelled 
to move down the river out 
of range. 


* As I have before stated, I was in the pilot-house when | 


the explosion occurred, and took the precaution to close 
the trap-door, thus keeping out a quantity of steam. There 
was still enough to make breathing almost impossible, 


that came through the windows in front of us. I had suf- | 


ficient presence of mind to cram the tail of my coat into 
my mouth and thus avoid scalding. Shortly we discov- 
ered that to remain would induce suffocation, and we 
opened the trap-door, and, Dlinded by steam, sought the 
stern of the vessel. 


“Groping about the cabin, tumbling over chairs and 


negroes, I sought my berth, seized an over-coat, leaving 
an entire suit of clothes, my haversack, and some valua- 
ble papers behind, and emerged upon the hurricane-deck. 
The shell were flying over my head, and here was obvious- 
ly no place for me to remain. Looking over, I saw the 
woolly pate of a negro projecting over the stern below me, 
and calling to him to catch my over-coat, I swung myself 


LOSS OF THE QUEEN OF THE WEST. 


the De Soto, and among those who entered it was your 
correspondent. We reached it in about ten minutes, pass- 
ing on the way several men on cotton bales, among them 
Colonel Ellet and Mr. M‘Cullough of the Commercial. 

“The yawl had reached the boat and was busily en- 
gaged in picking up the crew, when three boat-loads of 
Confederate soldiers cautiously approached the vessel and 
boarded her. Of course there was no resistance, and our 
boys became their prisoners. 

** The De Soto hearing several men shout from the shore, 
‘ Surrender,’ was allowed to float down stream, picking 
up, as she floated, several who had escaped on cotton 
bales. When she reached a point ten miles below, the 
yawl overtook her with others who had been similarly 
preserved.” 


Charles Ellet was ever of the opinion that 
he was betrayed by his pilot. But those fa- 


over by a rope, and landed directly upon the rudder. At | Miliar with the treacherous and tortuous navi- 
this time it was suggested that a boat be sent to hurry up | gation of that stream, especially at that point, 





judge that the grounding was accidental. No 
one was killed on the Queen. An engineer, | 
the surgeon, and Mr. Anderson were captured 
with the boat. 

The chagrin and surprise of the rebels at the 
discovery of what a cheap extemporized craft 
had done them so much damage, and caused 
them such commotion and alarm, may be im- 
agined. The secret was out. Why should 
they not strike terror also, and learn of their 
nemies ? It wasa great loss of prestige to us, 
and a great gain of information to them. 

Charles made his way sorrowfully in the Era 
back toward Vicksburg. He received more 
than a hundred shots from field-batteries as he 
passed Ellis’s Cliffs, Palmyra Island, and New 
Carthage. The announcement of the loss of | 
the Queen caused deep concern at Vicksburg, | 
both in the fleet and on the shore. Though 
many blamed Colonel Ellet for his rashness, 
all admitted that it was a failing which leaned 
to virtue’s side. The rebels speedily repaired 
the Queen, and advanced with her to attack 
our fleet. 

The following extracts from a letter written | 
by Rear-Admiral Porter, from the Yazoo Riv- | 
er, on the 26th of February, 1863, in reference | 
to the scenes we are now describing, will be | 
read with interest. The reader will perhaps | 
see indications in it of the rivalry between the | 
ram-fleet and the gun-boats : 

‘* We are all in quite a state of excitement here in con- 
sequence of the appearance of the ram Queen of the West 
at Warrenton, seven miles below Vicksburg, with the rebel 
flag flying. She was discovered early yesterday morning 
with steam up ready for a start. The account I received 
from Commodore Ellet led me to believe that she was in 
such a condition that she could not be repaired for some 
time. You may judge of my surprise, then, when told 
she was near Vicksburg. I always thought that the ram | 
crew skedaddled without any necessity: and now I am | 
pretty well convinced of it. At all events they spoiled a | 
very important operation—holding possession of the Mis- 
sissippi River between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and | 
cutting off all supplies. 

‘“‘ The rebels had only one vessel on the whole river; 
that was the Webb, a worn-out leaky vessel, and not in | 
any way to be feared; hence we should have had all | 
things our own way. There were on the way and past | 
Vicksburg twelve good guns, such as they have not got in 
all rebeldom—at least in this part of it—and three vessels. | 
One, it is true, was an old ferry-boat that we had cap- | 
tured; but she had a gun on, and would have answered | 
to protect the coal barges, while the other two cruised to- | 
gether. Well, all that was knocked in the head by the 
ram getting ashore under a battery. 

“The prize New Era and the persons who escaped were 
only saved from capture by meeting the Indianola, which 
vessel made the Webb turn back, and she (the Webb) es 
caped up Red River. I knew that Brown would take care 
of the Webb by himself; but I have no idea that he will 
be a match for the Queen and the Webb both ramming 
him at the same time. The Indianola is a weak vessel, 
and the only good thing abcut her is her battery.” 


The Indianola, as has been mentioned, had 
been sent down past the batteries at Vicksburg 
by Admiral Porter, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Commander George Brown, to the 
aid of Colonel Ellet. On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, when groping her way slowly along through 
a dense fog, she met Colonel Ellet ascending 
the river in the Era, about ten miles below 
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| maintained a rigid blockade until the 21st. 
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Natchez. Here he first learned of the loss of 
the Queen of the West. 


On consultation with Colonel Ellet, Com 


| mander Brown decided to continue down the 


stream as far the mouth of Red River 
with both of the boats. As they were nearing 
Ellis’s Cliffs the Era, which was leading, sig 
naled her consort that there was danger ahead. 
Almost immediately the rebel steamer Webb ap 
But the Webb was not disposed for 
battle against such odds. 


as 


peared. 
She turned upon her 
heel, and, rushing down the stream, speedily 
disappeared in the river fog, which was so dense 
as to render a vigorous chase impossible. Th« 
Indianola threw two 11-inch shots at the re 
treating steamer, but they both fell short. 

The two patriot boats then continued down 
the Mississippi until they reached the mouth of 
Red the 17th, where the Indianola 
As 
they could obtain no Red River pilot, it wa 
As the Era 
was unarmed, and had several prisoners on 


River on 


not safe to venture up the stream. 


| board, it was decided for Colonel Ellet to as 


cend the river with that boat to Vicksburg t 
communicate with the squadron there. Afte: 
the lapse of a few days Commander Brown 
learned that the rebels had repaired the Queen 
of the West, and would soon be ready with 
that powerful ram, aided by the Webb and fow 
cotton-clad boats, to attack the Indianola. This 
rendered it necessary immediately to commu 
nicate with the squadron above. 
had been sent down to Commander Brown’s 
assistance, he feared that Colonel Ellet had not 
reached the fleet. He had reached the squad 
ron, and earnestly begged permission to take 
down one of the other rams to the assistane« 
of the Indianola. 
but of which we are not informed, the permis 
sion was not granted. 

As the Indianola was slowly ascending the 
swift current of the Mississippi, delayed by her 
coal barges, which were alongside, on the 24th, 
about nine o'clock of a very dark night, fow 
rebel steamers were discovered in chase. The 
Indianola instantly prepared for action, and 
turned around to face its foes. The Queen 
first struck the Indianola, inflicting no serious 
damage. Then came the Webb. 

‘* Both vessels,” reports Commander Brown, 
‘‘came together bows on with a tremendous 
crash, which knocked nearly every one down 
on board of both vessels, doing no damage t« 
us, while the Webb’s bow was cut in at least 
eight feet.” The engagement now became gen- 
eral and at close quarters. The cotton-clads 
kept up a heavy fire with field-pieces and small- 
arms; but Commander Brown devoted all his 
attention to the rams, as they were the only an 
tagonists he feared. The battery of the In 
dianola was of but little avail, since the night 
was so dark as to render accuracy of aim im 
possible. Five times the rebel rams struck the 
Indianola, but each time at such an angle that 
no vital injury was inflicted. 
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The sixth blow was 
from the Webb. It 
crushed in the starboard 
wheel, disabled one of 
the rudders, and started 
several leaks. Again the 
Webb struck a seventh 
blow upon her sorely- 
wounded antagonist, fair 
upon the stern, crushing 
in the timbers, and pour- 
ing in floods of water. 
The wound was so severe 
as to disable the ship from 
any further efficient ac- 
tion. Her gallant com- 
mander, as she was fast 
sinking, ran her ashore, 
and surrendered the 
steamer, not with dis- 
honor, shattered and wa- 
ter-logged, to four ves- 
sels mounting ten guns 
and manned by over a 
thousand men. This 
disaster occurred about 
thirty-five miles below 
Vicksburg. 

The rebels speedily 
commenced repairing the 
Indianola, intending, 
with that splendid steam- 
er added to the Queen 
of the West, to enter 
upon a brilliant career 
of river victories. The 
final destruction of the 
Indianola was one of the 
most ludicrous events of 
the war. Admiral Por- 
ter thus describes his 
share of the adventure : 


** Ericsson saved the country 
with an iron Monitor — why 
could I not save it with a wood- 
en one? An old coal barge, 
picked up in the river, was 
the foundation to build on. 

Tt was built of old boards in 

twelve hours, with pork bar- 

rels on top of each other for 

smoke-stacks, and two old canoes for quarter boats, The 
furnaces were built of mud, and only intended to make 
black smoke, and not steam. 

** Without knowing that Brown was in peril, I let loose 
our Monitor. When it was descried by the dim light of 
the morn never did the batteries of Vicksburg open with 
such a din. The earth fairly trembled, and the shot flew 
thick around the devoted Monitor. But she ran safely 
past all the batteries, though under fire for an hour, and 
drifted down to the lower mouth of the canal. She was a 
much better looking vessel than the Indianola. 

**When it was broad daylight they opened upon her 
again with all the guns they could bring to bear, without 
a shot hitting her to do any harm, because they did not 
make her settle in the water, though going in at one side 
and out at the other. She was already full of water. The 
soldiers of our army shouted and laughed like mad.” 


Information of the approach of the terrible 
turreted Monitor, which, unharmed, had floated 
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past all the batteries, was sent by the rebels to 
the Queen of the West and the Indianola, which 
were lying under the batteries of Warrenton, 
eight miles below Vicksburg. The Queen 
of the West instantly got up all steam, and 
rushed as fast as her engines could drive he: 
down the river, while the sham Monitor drifted 
past the forts and batteries of Warrenton, im 
pelled only by the five-knot current. The In- 
dianola was undergoing repairs near where she 
was taken. The authorities at Vicksburg, ap- 
prehensive that the steamer might be captured 
by the mud-scow in disguise, dispatched an or- 
der for the Indianola to be instantly blown up. 
The train was fired, the magazine exploded, 
and the steamer was scattered in fragments, 





4anL 


“AN V'TUAZLIMS 


The chagrin of the rebels when they heard | 
of the hoax which had been played upon them 


was indescribable. The Richmond Examiner of 


March 7 thus speaks of the occurrence : 


“The reported fate of the Indianola is even more dis- 
graceful than farcical. Here was perhaps the finest iron- 
clad in the Western waters, captured after a heroic strug- 
gle, rapidly repaired, and destined to join the Queen of the 
West in a series of victories. Next we hear that she was 
of necessity blown up, in the true Merrimac-Mallory style; 
and why? Laugh and hold your sides lest ye die of a sur- 
feit of derision, O Yankeedom! Blown up because for- 
sooth a flat-boat or mud-scow, with a small house taken 
from the back garden of a plantation put on top of it, is 
floated down the river before the frightened eyes of the 
partisan rangers. A Turreted Monster! 

**+A most unfortunate and unnecessary affair,’ says the 
dispatch. Rather so! ‘The turreted monster proves to be 
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a flat-hoat, with sundry fixtures 
to create deception.’ Think 
fthat! ‘She passed Vicksburg 
n Tuesday night, and the offi- 
cers, believing her to be a tur 
reted monster, blew up the In 
dianola, but her guns fell into 
That is 


Her guns fell into 


the enemy's hand 
passing odd 
*the enemy's hands’ after ehe 
was blown up! Incredible! Mal- 
lory and Tatnall did alt 
better than that with the 
mac 

‘“** The Queen of the 
continues the facetious 


rethcr 


Merri 


West 
\ pat 
‘left in such a hurry as t 

part of her crew 


« who were t 
n sl Well done for the 
Queen of the West and her brave 
‘Taken altogether, 
the inimitable dis 
‘it was a good joke or 
rtisan Rangers, wh 
more cunning than 
Truly an excellent 
excellent, that every 
cted with this af 
hould be branded with t 
ital letters ‘T. M.," and ent 
tached company, to be 
cnown by the uame of ‘Tl 
Turreted Monster’ 


and forever. 


in ad 
€ 


henceforth 


The Queen of the West 
was also subsequently de 
rebels to 
Admiral 
Farragut ascended the riv 
er, running the deadly bat 
teries of Port Hudson with 
the Hartford and the Al 


batross. 


troved by the 
nvoid capture, 


The rebels still 
had the iron-clad Missouri 
and the ocean steamer 
Webb in Red River. Ad 
miral Farragut deemed it 
necessary to have one or 
Vicks 
burg. Accordingly, on 
the 26th, the Switzerland, 
the command of 

Elict, and the 

Lancaster, under com 

mand of Lieutenant John 

A. Ellet, brother to Alfred, 
started to run past the batteries at Vicksburg. 
They were assailed by a storm of shells hurled 
in a hundred circling lines around them. When 
directly in front of the city the Lancaster was 
struck by a heavy shot crashing through her 
hull, and the Switzerland had her boilers pierced 
by two shots, instantly enveloping the whole 
ship in scalding steam. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellet, after he had seen all the crew in the 
boats, fired his pistol into the cotton bales, so 
as to make sure of the destruction of the ship, 
and then rowed to his crippled consort. 

The Switzerland escaped, and with boilers 
repaired, did valiant patrol and dispatch duty 
between the armies of General Grant and Gen- 
eral Banks until the fall of Vicksburg and Port 


two rams below 


under 
Charles 
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Hudson, which freed the great river from the | tem, morning found him cold, and the soul gon 


foul banner of rebellion forever. 

With the close of the hot summer, and also 
with the substantial close of his labors, which 
had for months tasked his mental and physical 
energies to the utmost, Charles R. Ellet applied 
for leave of absence, and in August retired to 
the home of his uncle, Dr. Ellet, at Bunker 
Hill, Illinois. <A severe facial neuralgia had 
long troubled him, for which he was in the habit 
of taking some opiate. On the night of the 
16th of October he complained of not feeling 
well, and said to his aunt before retiring that 
he would take something ‘‘for the pain in his 
face.” Undoubtedly the ingredient was mor- 
phine, as he had frequently administered it be- 
fore, preparing it himself. Whether from an 
over-dose, or from some weakness of the sys- 


INDIAN 


N autumn sun, a golden haze, 
The first of bright October days 
In a calm radiance shining: 
A meadow, stretching broad and green, 
And on its breast in silver sheen 
A ribbon streamlet twining. 


Swift rushing from its mountain source 
It leaps the downward rocky course, 
In haste to leave the shadow. 
It winds the valleys, dimly seen, 
It threads the mountain’s wild ravine, 
And drops into the meadow. 


So softly taken to its breast 
What wonder that it loves the rest, 
Its ocean home forgetting? 
With dreamy murmurs creeps the tide, 
And none who saw the spot could chide 
Its lingering and regretting. 
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from its earthly casket. 

He was but twenty years and five months 
old, and though so young had passed through 
perils and borne responsibilities such as few ex 
perience in a long lifetime. With remarkal| 
acuteness and activity of intellect he read and 
discussed with avidity the philosophical work- 
of Comte, Buckle, Mill, and Cousin. - His con 
versation, tone, and manners were gentle, al 
most womanly. His massive brow, large, lus 
trous eyes, and long, straight black hair and 
expressive features ever attracted the attention 
of the observing. No reward awaits him on 
earth; but the love of friends and the venera 
tion of his countrymen will enshrine his mem 
ory. In all the records of romance a more truly 
chivalric spirit can nowhere be found. 


SUMMER. 


Nature lies quiet, with hushed breath: 
That life most glorious in its death 
Its hectic flush is showing; 
A crimson tint on wood and hill, 
A golden light, and all so still, 
So wondrous in its glowing. 


In brighter robes than those of May 
The fair Year burns her life away, 
As if, for Summer mourning, 
Like Eastern brides she sought the fire, 
And perished grandly on his pyre, 
Exulting in that burning. 


Calm skies above, fair fields below; 

The sunshine sleeps, the waters flow 
With effortless outgiving. 

And with a thousand happy things, 

My heart too lies at rest, and sings 
The joy, the joy of living! 












AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. 
IN EIGHT SECTIONS. 
§6.—A BRUISED DAISY. 
\F a sudden it occurred to us that Shaugh 
Q and his pony were missing. 

‘¢Confound that boy!” said Mr. Fitz Patrick. 
‘‘] believe that if St. Peter set him to keeping 
pike while he stretched his legs for an hour he’d 
vo off sky-larking with some young Irish saints 
if his own age, and leave the new arrivals to 
swing the bar for themselves !” 

‘¢ Now that I think of it,” said I, **it must 

have been he whom I saw, without taking any 
particular notice of him at the time, scampering 
his pony down toward our last gate, while I was 
tying the thongs around our future barbecue.” 
" What had become of Shaugh may just as well 
be recorded here. The cast of my lasso drove 
him crazy with wonder and emulation. With- 
out the leave which he would have been certain 
to ask under any ordinary circumstances of en- 
thusiasm, the young scamp had taken advant- 
age of our absorption in the Irish buffalo hunt, 
and gone back to the house as fast as his pony’s 
legs could carry him. There he surreptitiously 
possessed himself of the laundresses best clothes- 
line, and tying one end of it into a slip-noose, 
oiled it around a tenpenny spike driven into 
he peak of his saddle-tree, in imitation of my 
pommel. So much for the intelligibility of that 
which now follows. 

ro return to our party. On our way home, 
finding the sun somewhat oppressive, we de- 
scended into the grateful shade of a ravine, 
about thirty feet below the general level of the 
pasture-field, bounded on the left by a pictur- 
esque scarp of limestone crags densely wooded 
at the top, and on the right by an almost equal- 
ly steep bank of turf, thickly planted with ever- 
greens from base to summit. The floor of this 
miniature “‘ cazon” was so narrow that for forty 
or fifty yards we were obliged to travel single- 
file. Before we entered this cool dell Miss Fitz 
Patrick and I had been comparing our experi- 
ences of horse-nature, to my great delight and 
edification. The good sense, discretion, and 
acuteness of her remarks charmed me no less 
than her enthusiasm and lovingness (if you will 
forgive me for setting up a branch mint of the 
vernacular, to supply deficits in the coinage of 
Webster and Worcester); and I thought to my- 
self what moral regeneration would result to the 
turf, what physical regeneration to that frail, 
night-blooming cereus sisterhood of our Amer- 
ican women, if a!l young ladies of eighteen en- 
tered with such refined zest as Daisy into the 
art and science of horsewomanship. As we ap- 
proached the ravine we were studying with the 
greatest interest an equine friendship which 
seemed to have sprung up between her Arab 
and my American. At the entrance to the dell 
Miss Fitz Patrick said tome: “Let me go first, 
please, and keep close behind me; I should 
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| like to see whether Hadji will miss Cholooké, 
|and if so how he will show it.” Accordingly 
Miss Fitz Patrick took the lead of our column ; 
| I went next; then the Captain ; and our model 
host closed the rear. The result of our exper- 
iment was very interesting. Every few rods 
Hadji neighed for his new friend, or tried to 
turn his head and look for him over his shoul- 
der. In the study of this modern Damon and 
Pythias we amused ourselves for two-thirds of 
the way through the ravine. Just as we reach- 
ed an abrupt bend in the direction of the min- 
iature ‘‘canon” our ears were greeted by a con- 
fused hullabaloo of shouts, trampling hoofs, and 
roars of taurine indignation. We turned the 
corner, and lo! the performers in the concert! 
Tearing down on us like a locomotive in raw- 
hide came the fiercest, blackest, ugliest, and 
biggest of all the veteran bulls in the herd! His 
eyes were bulged and bloodshot with rage; his 
tail stood stiff and perpendicular like a flag- 
staff, with a hairy pennant drifting back from 
it on the wind. Behind him came Shaugh, 
yelling at the top of his lungs, belaboring his 
ragged little pony into a frenzy, and holding 
his surreptitious clothes-line ready for a throw. 
There were not two seconds to lose. I leaped 
down and drew my own and Daisy’s horses 
close against the rocky side of the glen, judging 
that the momentum of the bull in turning the 
curve would be likely to throw him over against 
the opposite bank. 
**Do you see that shelf?” said I, pointing to 
a ledge of limestone just above her horse’s head, 
which projected scarcely two inches from the 
face of the eliff. ‘‘ Gather up your skirt—there! 
Stand up en your saddle.” (I leaped to my own 
and stood up.) ‘*Quick! give me your hand; 
now your foot—just as if you were mounting!” 
** But what will become of you?” 
** Daisy, for God’s sake! Oh! quick, dear 
Daisy! Now—up we go!” 
Standing on Cholooke, I took her little foot 
upon my palm and lifted her to that meagre 
foothold with as little exertion as if she had 
been a feather. If we had had half an hour to 
plan and execute this course we should have 
failed. We had ten seconds and succeeded. 
The very horses seemed inspired: of their own 
accord they hugged the bank as if they had 
been nailed there, and Cholooké never stirred 
or trembled. In that moment how I thanked 
God for having blessed me with the gift of mak- 
ing horses love me—for showing me fhat this 
alone is education! I might have cowed Cho- 
looké by pain—the thing that some parents 
would call “ breaking his will”—but my product 
would have been a coward: in the day of dan- 
| ger he would have trembled under me, and that 
beautiful girl, now standing on a ledge scarcely 
broad enough to hold her foot, would have gone 
down with me to be trampled into shreds in a 
pool of bloody mire! Horseman! whosoever 
you be, thank God if you have made your horse 
believe in you, for then there shall never be 
danger so black that he shall not face it with 
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you unswerving; the least caress of your hand 
means, ‘‘ Ne timeas! Cwsarem vehis !” and you 
can go nowhere that he dare not follow. 

Like the statue of some lovely saint, marble 
white, but sweet and brave withal, Daisy Fitz 
Patrick stood in her niche, with—ah! here the 
saintly metaphor breaks down—with her arms 
clasped round a mortal’s neck—that mortal’s 
my own. 

The act was one of necessity. In it she chose 
between life and death. It was indicative of no- 
thing personal to me. Pure and unashamed, 
the beautiful girl might have no idea how sweet 
the clasp was tome. But my heart found it so 
sweet that I could have staid thus the livelong 
day—ay, for a life long! Then I knew how 
much I loved her, and felt how completely my 
happiness was merged in hers—how I loved her, 
had been loving her, loved her at first sight. I 
would not for my soul’s sake have taken advant- 
age of her utter helplessness to ask her a ques- 
tion whose solution involved the joy or the mis- 
ery of her whole future; but none can ever know 
the severity of self-control which kept me from 
that unfairness. Would she have been as glad 
had her safety rested on any other support—sup- 
posing me a wooden prop, an iron bar, a brass 
handle, a distant relation—any thing capable 
of being clung to or held on by? This, whole 
train of thought and the action which accompa- 
nied it occupied not more than thirty seconds 
from the time when I first descried the bull 
charging up the narrow defile. Then a pair of 
bloodshot eyes glowered fiercely at our side, and 
Taurus shot by. As he passed Daisy’s Arabian 
he made one angry lunge sidewise, and laid the 
beautiful animal’s flank open with a gash ten 
inches long. The victim uttered a human cry 
of anguish, and knowing where to find his best 
friend, reared to the height of Daisy’s waist, 
and looked at her with piteous, swimming eyes, 
like a wounded deer. The pain his suffering 
cost her at once deadened her to her own dan- 
ger. With the tears brimming over her eyelids 
she reached one arm forward to caress him, just 
as the bull flashed past doing none of us further 
injury. Before I could catch her and set her 
on my own saddle she lost her balance and went 
down between her Arabian and Cholooké. Nev- 
er losing hold of her, I jumped from the saddle, 
and would have saved her had not Hadji, in 
dropping to all fours, caught her with his off 
fore-foot and carried us both beneath his hoofs. 
Not knowing what he did in his restive misery 


he tapped his mistress on the top of -her head. | 


She gave no cry, but her eyelids closed at once 
like the petals of a lily, and with one little sob 
lay pulseless on my heart. Until now I had 
never wished that it henceforth might not beat 
again. 

In relating this sorrowful scene I have been 
too much absorbed in the peril of one dearer to 
me than all the rest of the world to speak of 
Mr. Fitz Patrick and the Captain. Seeing the 
bull as soon as I, and knowing that there was 
no time to turn their horses, they dismounted 
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and scrambled up the wooded side of the ravine 
drawing their horses after them. One glan; 
had revealed to them our situation. To hay, 
hastened to our help would have been both mur. 
derous and suicidal. It could only obstruct th, 
passage, and preclude the possibility of our get 
ting out of danger on either side. They noy 
rode up to us with anguish-smitten faces, and 
heads drooping to conceal their despair. jx. 
mounting, they fell on their knees by the sic 
of the lovely creature, stroking away the fibrous 
sunshine of her golden hair, dabbled in her own 
and Hadji’s blood. A cenvulsion of anguis} 
passed over the father’s face—the paralysis of 
the first shock was over, and with an exceed- 
ingly bitter cry he fell prostrate by the side of 
his dead ‘‘ baby,” pressing her soft, snow-white 
cheek to his own. The Captain, like one in a 
night-mare, seemed frozen where he knelt 
When either moved his lips to speak he whis- 
pered only, and this only whisper was, ‘‘O Dai- 
sy! O Daisy! Dead—dead—dead !” 

Parting away Daisy’s silky amber locks, | 
discovered that there was no bone fracture. 
though a slight cut in the scalp was bleeding 
profusely. I took from my belt a broad Wosten- 
holm bowie-knife (slung there that morning to 
give Daisy a better idea of the vaguero rig 
and held its burnished blade over the lovely 
girl’s lips. There was the faintest film on the 
stee] when I looked at it. I also fancied that I 
could perceive a slender intermittent pulse, aid 
my own heart, which seemed to. have stopped, 
began throbbing once more like a trip-hammer 

“Mr. Fitz Patrick, thank God that you a 
mistaken. Your daughter is not dead.” 

The two men leaped to their feet and stared 
at me with bewildered eyes. ‘* Don’t tell m« 
that!” cried the elder, clasping me by the arm; 
‘** don’t be so cruel as to tell me that to consol 
me! To be disappointed would be worse than 
the first shock! I /ive for her! She is my joy, 
my crown, my morning glory and my evening 
song! I shall die if you deceive me! Daisy! 
O Daisy, my own Daisy! I love you better than 
any blessedness on earth !” 

** So do I,” said the Captain, solemnly. 

** And so do J,” was my answer. 
think that she who is the dearest object of thre« 
strong men’s affection can thus take away the 
sunshine from the lives of all? Where is your 
nearest physician ?” 

‘* Five miles across the fields; eight from my 
lodge-gate,” replied the father, mechanically. 

**In which direction from here ?” 

‘* When you reach the field level you will see 
nearly dve east the spire of the parish church of 
Killimakeough ; you can not fail to recognize it; 
on such a sunshiny day as this it shines like 
snow. The doctor lives a few doors from the 
church. Any body in the village will direct 
you exactly.” 

Crossing the mouth of the ravine we saw one 
of Mr. F. P.’s tenants driving a farm-cart. I 
called him and he halted. I lifted Daisy from 
the ground, and taking the sweet weight in my 


ie Do you 
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wrms like a baby carried her to the farmer—Cho- 
looké following, as he always did, without my 
touching his bridle. Each of the gentlemen led 
his horse, coming after me in Indian file. For- 
tunately the open level into which we emerged 
vas a hay-field. We covered the bottom of the 
rt with a thick layer of hay, and after Mr. 
Fitz Patriek had taken his seat at the back of 
the eart, lifted Daisy in and put her head on his 
lap, L bid the one an audible ‘* Good-by,” with 
‘God bless you!” To the other I looked it, 
ind prayed silently, “ God keep you for me !”’ 
[he moment that the cart was ready to return 
to the house I leaped into the saddle. 
‘Can I do any thing more to help you?” 
asked Trevannion, if an eager, quivering voice. 
‘*No, thank you, Captain. In fifteen min- 
utes Daisy will be in the care of her old nurse.” 
“Then I will Von Haarlem. 
Perhaps something may happen to one of us, 
l'ye see, and then the other will be left to bring 
the doctor.” 


accompany 


§7.—THE AFFAIR COMES OFF. 
This conversation was the work of ten sec- 
and when it was over T'revannion fol- 
lowed me out of the narrow gulch without ut- 
tering a ‘vord. Once arrived in the open, I 
caught hi. making an all-comprehensive exam- 


onds, 


ination of Cholooké, myself, and my equipments. 
Putting together this look and the reason for 
not accompanying him which he gave to Daisy’s 
father, I immediately fathomed his plan, and 
tacitly accepted the arrangement. Climbing 
out of the ravine we almost instantly saw the 
spire which Mr. Fitz Patrick had given me as 
our winning-post. Here was the opportunity 
to settle our dispute like gentlemen. Yesterday 
we spoke of putting our horses in train for a 
week or two, We must now enter the lists un- 
trained. Yesterday we looked upon each oth- 
er’s presence as a tacit insult; neither of us 
could be frank with the other, each disliked 
the other because we knew that we were not 
frank. To-day we could have no suspicions 
of each other, because suspicion had developed 
into certainty—an intellectual condition as pain- 
ful, but much more satisfactory. Over Daisy’s 
sweet piteous face (now white as alabaster, and 
before we got back to Nestledown to be, perhaps, 
as dead) we had thrown off the masks which 
Anglo-Saxons hate, and said to each other that 
which never had been said in Daisy’s living ear, 
What an adamantine wall rises, heaven-high, 
between to-day and to-morrow !” 

**You have lived here during a part of your 
childhood, Captain ?” 

** Yes—aw—that is to say, my father once 
owned the estate a mile or so behind us, and 
exchanged it for his present seat in Wiltshire, 
when I was quite a small lad—eight years old 
or some trifling matter of that kind, you know.” 

‘*Then you don’t know the ‘ cuts across-lots,’ 
as they say among my countrymen ?” 

“No, indeed. Sorry about it too—wish I did 
—but whenever the family were obliged to go 


to Killimakeough they always went round by the 
road.” 

While we talked I had been gently jockeying 
my horse until I had gradually brought him up 
to his regular gait—a steady, swinging trot of 
long stride and good for all day. Cholook« 
never wasted an inch of momentum in perpen- 
dicular action, but crept close to the ground 
with flattened back and straight neck, so that a 
string stretched from his nose to his croup would 
have touched him almost every where. rhe 
Captain began to feel that he had smiled at 
Cholooké somewhat prematurely. By the time 
that Cholooké was warmed into his work it be- 
came manifest that Inkermann could not stand 
the pace, and to the great chagrin of his master 
insisted on ** breaking” ten rods or 
The Captain relieved his feelings by a military 
expression not found in Jomini, and gave Inker- 
head. Again I pressed Cholooke 
slightly, and still lying down to his trot he shot 
three lengths ahead of the chestnut, keeping 
that position for a couple of minutes. In spite 
of the terrible anxiety which abstracted both of 
us from slighter interests, I could not but feel a 
thrill of happy pride when I saw Trevannion’s 
face beaming with involuntary admiration of an 
animal possessing Cholooké’s splendid level ae- 
tion, his freedom from worry and sweat, his obe- 
dience to the slighest twist of my finger, and his 
step regular as clock-work. 

Before us spread a country which deserved to 
be called the Irish Paradise. I am not much 
of an admirer of Dr. Watts, but the only ex 
pression which I could think of as at all ade- 
quate to the lovely meadows we were traversing 
‘*Sweet fields dressed in living green.” 
Yet there is hardly a tract in Ireland which 
could not be added to this paradise by the abo- 
lition of absenteeism and the culture (not t 
speak of benevolence) of an enlightened selfish- 
ness. 

As we rode on, Cholooké still trotting with- 
out a sign of distress, and Inkermann galloping 
to keep at his side, I mapped out in my niind 
the ground we should have to pass over, that I 
might save as much of the distance and run as 
little of the risk as possible in this steeple-chase 
over a country absolutely unknown to either ry- 
self or my competitor. Half a mile ahead the 
level plateau we were now crossing became 
abruptly undulatory. The sun was now high 
enongh to show the details of a landscape, which, 
looked at in an oblique light, merged all the 
hills and valleys into one uniform plain. Here 
and there I could see a hill rising to the height of 
a hundred feet or more ; now and then a precipi- 
tous bank which at home I should have called a 
bluff; and beyond all these a scrubby woodland 
several miles in breadth, reaching as nearly as 
I could reckon to the spire and the still invisi- 
ble hamlet of Killimakeough. Here and there 
through the emerald warp of the meadows Na- 
ture, singing at her work with the voices of birds 
and the bleating of lambs, shot from her shuttle 
the silver thread of a brook, and (if it be not 
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too fanciful to push the metaphor so far) broid- 
ered the fabric-like one of those priceless webs 
of Arras which on the walls of kings perpetu- 
ate the pleasures and labors of mankind with 
groups of browsing kine, and sheep half drowned 
in grass; the sun meanwhile darting his inevita- 
ble golden pencil into every crevice of the rocks 
to gild their homeliest lichens. The exquisite 
beauty of this view saddened me. Dees Nature 
mock us? How could she be glad when Daisy 
might never see her again ? 

But this was no way to reach the Doctor. Our 
horses had been given abundant time to get their 
second wind; we had four miles before us still, 
and we were now coming to that rolling meadow- 
land where the gallop might be advantageously 
substituted for the trot. 

‘*Shall we try a little seamper?” said I, turn- 
ing to the Captain. ‘‘If I had been permitted 
to choose the ground myself I could not have 
been better pleased. This is the best possible 
arena for a final test of our schools and our 
animals. To be sure it’s baby-play compared 
with a pass in the Sierra or a California chap- 
arral—‘ Not so deep as a well,’ etc. ‘But ‘twill do, 
‘twill serve.’ Cholooké and I area risky pair— 
we've jumped off almost every thing but the roof 
of a house, swum together, climbed together, 
fought together; and I beg you won't think I 
undervalue your riding (for all that we can boast 
depends on experience, habituation, you know. 
I suppose we never should have learned out of 
any horn-book but Old Grand-dam Necessity’s !) 
when I ask you to recall us to common sense, if 
you see us going any where where it would be 
reckless to follow.” 

‘*T say, can’t you stop preaching? You ride 
a great deal better than you preach. If I were 
you, d’ye see, aw—I’'d—well, aw—I’d adorn the 
former walk entirely. Now harkye, old fellow 
(I call you old fellow, you know, because you're 
going to marry my wife or I’m going to marry 
yours, which is being something like brothers- 
in-law, isn’t it?), have the goodness, aw, to 
show me where you mean to go, and by— no! I 
won't swear, for I promised my sister I wouldn't 
whenever I happened to think of it in time. 
Well, on the honor of a guardsman and a gen- 
tleman, I'll follow you if it breaks my neck, but 
begin preaching to me again and hanged if I 
don’t clear out and leave you to talk to the pigs, 
like St. Anthony!” 

‘**You couldn't get away from me if you tried,” 
said I, smiling. 

‘*You think so? Aw! Here goes, then! | 
Pick up your feet, Inkermann! For Daisy and 
England!” 

‘*Here goes with you! Lope,Cholooké! For | 
Daisy and America!” 

Certainly Inkermann knew how torun. At 
each bound the magnificent animal packed his 
fore-legs against his belly like a scared stag. | 
Taken out of the trot, in which he was profes- 
sional, and abruptly put upon the run, where 
comparatively he might be regarded as an ama- | 
teur, Cholooké needed about half a minute to fa- | 


| vannion grew reckless. 


| vannion had changed places with me. 
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miliarize him with the newstatus. He « hanged 
his gait without hesitation, before the word of 


| command was fairly off his master’s lips, for hjx 


nous was almost human, his ambition Napo- 
leonic, and himself as quick-witted as th. 
shrewdest of the race which reared him. 

Meanwhile the thorough-bred got four or fiy, 
lengths ahead. About this gap I gave myself 
not the slightest uneasiness, letting Cholook; 
take his own time to close it withont so much 
as a hint from my spur. Had our ground beep 
even, and the race an ordinary affair of thre 
straight heats, I should very likely have crowde: 
him a little more. But I saw that the make of 
the land was all in my favor. 

For a hundred rods I saw the Captain’s back, 
and the long flossy ends of his military whisk- 
ers streaming over his shoxulders like the in- 
signia of a two-tailed bashaw. Once or twic 
I saw his face also. ‘The look which he threw 
back at me was one of perfect good-nature—a 
smile, but not the ‘‘superior” one. Then | 
knew that at bottom he was a sterling good fel- 
low. A snob would have been supercilious 
when he thought himself on the winning horse ; 
but the prime article of manhood ripens in the 
saddle ; puppyism, if it be the husk, not the 
kernel, is blown away by the gale which sweeps 
past the dashing rider. I smiled too; but there 
was no merit in that, when I knew so well what 
would happen three minutes after. 

I was admiring the magnificent play of Inker- 
mann’s muscles (could he have been frozen mo- 
tionless at any stage of his action the resultant 
form would have been a model for heroic sculp- 
ture), the noble figure and the steadfast seat of 
my rival, and the beauty of that loveliest part 
of Ireland through which we were flying, when 
Inkermann’s pace slackened, and, without any 
increased effort on my part, Cholooké came up 
with him. Just ahead of us the ground sloped 
thirty degrees. In accordance with his school 
Trevannion had slightly pulled upon his curb. 
I instantly dropped the reins on Cholooke’s 
neck, and gave him the word ‘‘Go!” We 
passed the Captain like lightning—rushed down 
the hill at a pace which made him sit aghast— 
and looked back from the foot of the slope to 
see him cautiously stealing down the declivity 
with a countenance like night, and his horse’s 
head held firm in hand as a jib-boom with the 
stays fresh-tautened. From that moment Tre- 
As he afterward told 
me he had bargained to raee with a horse, 
not a devil—to which I replied that this dia- 
bolic breed was the only one known to crack rid- 
ers in my country. 

We had now reached another level; and Tre- 
It was 
now his duty to follow wherever I led; and it 
is only just to him to say that he never hesi- 
tated, his horse never balked at the hedges and 
ditches over which Cholooké went flying. In- 
deed he made a number of clever leaps which 
could not have been bettered by my own horse. 
At one moment he was within half a length of 








me; but as I had an undoubted right, and meant 
to use it as the best lesson an American could 
teach him, I proceeded io take him over a series 
f brush-heaps laid with the twigs toward us like 
an abatis—which my horse’s familiarity with 
the California chaparral enabled him to vault 
with the greatest ease—none of them being com- 
parable for risk or difficulty with the ordinary 
thicket of manzanita; none of them distressing 
Cholooké, who jumped them like a cat; but all of 
them flogging poor Inkermann till his scratched 
hocks bled at every leap. Once through the 
thicket myself, I turned to find the Captain 
farther in my rear than ever before. Inker- 
mann came to the ground with all four hoofs 
between jumps. Cholooké, after landing on his 
fore-feet, brought down his hind ones only as the 
first motion of another spring—-so that his pro- 
gress was a perpetual oscillation, without pause 
—without loss of momentum. This is what I 
mean by jumping like a cat; and the horse that 
can do that (ceteris paribus) need never fear the 
horse that can not. 

Emerging from the thicket we were once more 
m level ground, Cholooké at least fifty feet 
ahead, and showing no sign of fatigue, while 
Crevannion’s horse, fretted by his unusual ex- 
ercise and the heavy hand which had been kept 
m his snaffle at the very moment when he most 
needed his head, was reeking and foaming as 
if just emerged from a bath of soap-suds. Feel- 
ing that I could afford to be generous I held my 
animal slightly in and let Trevannion come 
alongside. Sure now that he could not pass 
me, even on his own gait, I wished to win the 


battle by intrinsic superiority of horse-flesh. I 


knew Cholooké could out-trot Inkermann—I be- 
lieved he could also outrun him. 

We were now on our last stretch. Not only 
the spire but the transept of the church itself 
was visible before us—and the scattered cot- 
tages of Killimakeough sent up here and there 
a spiral of peat smoke between the trees. I 
spoke to my horse, patted him on the neck, and 
tickled his flanks with the blunt rays of my 
Mexican spurs. He pricked his ears forward— 
laid his neck flat as an ironing - board—and 
flew. As on the trot so on the run he made 
every pound of muscular tension tell in the for- 
ward direction. 


antelope—perfectly level. Inkermann had a 


longer reach than he, but canceled that advant- | 
age, as in the trot, by throwing away the sur- | 


plus of his action on the perpendicular line. 
His running was that of the stag—parade had 
spoiled a fine race-horse in him ; curb being in 
inverse ratio to progress. A year with Hiram 
Woodruff would have made him Cholooké’s for- 
midable rival. As it was, the Captain and I had 
as fine a neck-and-neck contest as it ever fell to 
my lot to behold. 

The ‘‘ pisintry” scattered as we crossed their 
potatoe-fields—digging a dinner for them at ev- 
ery flash of our hoofs—fairly bombarding them 
with their own murphies before they had time to 
take off their Grand Panjandrum hats to our 
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| twelve feet on each side of us. 


| dicular excavations. 
| come obscured by the formation of a bog dotted 


His run was like that of an 
} 
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excellencies. We looked behind us, and there 
stood a row of them, still holding on to the “‘lit- 
tle round button on top,” while their eyes bulged 
with all the Irishman’s stupefaction of delight 
in a horse-race. Now we shot through a flock 
of geese, flushing them into the air with a terror 
which recalled the long-lost traditions of their 
flying ancestors. We jumped hedges and peat- 
walls ; horse-ponds, harrows with the teeth up- 
permost in awful menace; cabbage gardens. 
pig-pens, and stone heaps. Our horses 
mad with ambition—like us they seemed to know 
that from the skies they were looked down on 
this day by the Goddess of Liberty and Saint 
George cf Cappadocia. We could not shake 
each other off; and there, only half a milk 
ahead, the church of Killimakeough! 
Neither of us spoke, but the drops were raining 
from our red foreheads. 

But the battle was not to be a drawn one. I 
have now to write several sentences for the com- 
munication of a fact which silently accomplished 
itself in less than as many seconds. 

Before we could rein our horses in we wer 
within ten feet of the brink of a long-abandoned 
quarry. The rolling ground over which our 
course lay, naturally descended into a steep- 
sided ravine thirty feet deep, winding laterally 
from us to a distance of a hundred yards each 
way. At its bottom the artificial excavations 
had been carried half a dozen feet lower. From 
our own to the opposite brink of the ravine was 
a distance of fifty yards. The width of the bot- 
tom was not far from thirty yards. Below us, 
half-way down the declivity, an outcropping shelf 
of limestone projected four feet into the ravine, 
extending parallel with its general course ten or 
During the long 
disuse of the quarry the débris lying on the shelf 
had been weather-worn into a coarse soil, and 
this in its turn converted into a loose sod, kept 
green by tricklings from lateral crevices in the 
wall of the ravine. The bottom of the ravine 
was a much broader level than the shelf, equal- 
ly green and turfy up to the edge of the perpen- 
These latter had now be- 


were 


stood 


here and there with standing pools, but to the 
eye of a stranger seemed abundantly firm for 
the purpose of any rider careful enough to pick 
his way. 

Running neck and neck at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour, we pierced a narrow strip of 
scrubby evergreen timber, and without the slight- 
est premonition were on the brink of the chasm. 
The dark foliage had masked the place till it 
was too late. 

I have heard people speak of coolness in some 
desperate danger as a heroic and unusual qual- 
ity. A mistake. It is common to the human 
race. Where men are not cool their danger is 
not desperate. So long as theraexists a con- 
ceivable alternative to facing danger fair and 
square an ordinary man is flurried. His per- 
plexity arises from the ability to choose and the 
infinitesimal period given him to choose in. 
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But make his course plain, simple, and single, 
and he whose knees smite under him in life’s 
petty risks, sees every detail that lies before 
him as in a lightning flash, and does the best 
that can be done, either as divine hero or in- 
spired coward. 

I shall not, therefore, be accused of bravado 
when J say that after the first jump of my nerves 
and chill of my blood I was so cool that between 
the evergreens and the quarry brink (not quite 
ten feet) I thought of every thing that I ought 
to do for my own and Trevannion’s life. I 
thought of all that would be involved in my own 
death. I saw my white-haired father sitting on 
the veranda of the parsonage at home, and my 
little brown-haired sister Nellie reading the 
morning paper to him as he and she sat at the 
wicker lunch-table under the grape-trellis, rich 
with promises to pay, maturing in October. I 
knew it was lunch time then because in about one- 
millionth of a second the longitude and reckon- 
ing had calculated themselves for me. I saw 
the heading of the paragraph which would greet 
them in the next steamer’s files of the London 
Star: “The American traveler Von Haarlem 
killed in an Irish steeple chase.” I heard my 
sister’s shriek of agony, and the groan with 
which my father would fall to the floor, whisper- 
ing, “My boy! my boy!” Ithought of the will I 
had not made—the will I might have made had 
I been granted time—the will I might still make 
if my orderly thought had instrument swift as 
itself to make it permanent—a page in the tenth 
of a second, the whole in twice as long. I 
thought what Daisy would say, and feel, and do 
when I was goue forever-—how long it would 
take her to fill my place with other interests — 
and whether so young a love as I had hoped she 
felt would die hard or easily. I thought of poor 
Trevannion, whose mother and sisters thought 
every thing of him, up there at the old Grange 
in Wiltshire. I thought of a sweet pale face 
veiled with sunny hair—(ah! Daisy again! 
twice thought of where the others flashed once 
into my thought !)—and whether she would ever 
smile on this summer world once more if neither 
of us got to the doctor.. I thought of the place 
where we were to die as a most appropriate 
burial-ground; that deep rift was our grave; 
the evergreens through which we burst to reach 
its brink, what nice duty they would do us for 
funereal cypresses ! 

But over all other thoughts rose that great 
American thought of thoughts, ‘* How to get out | 
of the fix?” 

The ass Alborak carried Mohammed over all 
the measureless acres of Al Ferdoos in a single 
night, between the tipping and the spilling of a 
water-pitcher. In his ‘‘ Mental Philosophy” Dr. 
Upham mentions this fable as a wonderful illus- 
tration of the comparative nature of measure- 
ments in time. My experience would have af- 
forded him as good an illustration had it not 
come too late. Trevannion looked at me with 


astern, solemn face that had no fear in it, and in | 


addition to all the other things I had time to 
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glishman may be nothing but a non-essentig| 
glaze over the man, and that I should hay 
liked him some time or other if we had been to. 
gether long enough. Inkermann reared and 
tried to swerve. That would have been going 
over backward—death absolutely certain.  T, 
go foremost was that minus a millionth chance. 
So Trevannion smiled (not the superior smile), 
and, as I jumped Cholooké, jumped Inkermann 
after me. 

I had seen a whole herd of buffalo take such 
leaps from the edges of ‘‘ draws” between the 
steep bluffs of our American plains in Nebras- 
ka; and Cholooké had followed them with me 
in his saddle, though not under such headway 
and with such disadvantages of landing-place. 
Here, as always, I let him have his whole head, 
and Trevannion obeyed my quick-shouted order 
to treat his horse likewise. 

I struck the first ledge—my glorious animal 
crouched like a cat, but did not fall. Just 
Trevannion landed behind me—Inkermann’s 
nose at my very bridle-elbow—I jumped one 
more. Cholooké still kept his feet. ‘* On boy!” 
I cried in his back-laid ear; and with one mag- 
nificent spring he cleared the pavement of bare 
limestone and landed in the bog beyond. Five 
feet further and he would have struck solid soil ; 
but there was not on earth a horse who could 
have done that. ‘Trevannion’s horse reached 
the rock pavement—came to his haunches, and 
slid into the treacherous mire without unseat- 
ing his rider—sloughing (or ‘* slewing” as we 
pronounce it at home) ten feet behind Cho- 
looké’s haunches. 

Then it was that my noble Cholooké saved 
his master for the last time. 

Pedigree in one unchallenged succession back 
to the Norman conquest could never have taught 
him nous! In the misunderstood horse-flesh, for 
which I had paid a dray-horse price at that San 
Francisco stable, dwelt that priceless power, 
Genius! 

While Trevannion’s thorough-bred struggled 
in the bog with wild terror — maddened eyes 
bulging from the sockets at every desperate 
plunge, miring himself and his master hopeless- 
ly deeper—my democratic American coolly be- 
thonght himself of Platte River quicksands, and 
called to our common aid resources which had 
brought him scathless from many a perilous 
ford of that deceitful stream. 

He began treading the bog like the laborer in 
a wine-press. -The ooze flowed fast into his 
hoof-marks, but not faster than he could tram- 
ple. He had struck knee-deep, like Inker- 
mann; but by the time that the latter had 
sunk to his girths Ae, with my weight on him, 
had risen three inches. I turned to Trevan- 
nion. 

‘*Get on his back and jump to your shore of 
the bog!” I shouted. “You can easily do it 
from the saddle.” 

Trevannion was deadly pale; but his lip nev- 
er quivered as he shook his head and answered, 


as 
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‘He broke my right leg on that rock when 


he slipped.” 

Cholooké seemed to know he had all our lives 
m his dear old shoulders! Tramp, tramp, 
ramp went his legs, tireless as a churn-dasher 
He was gaining on the ooze! Another inch of 
$s was OUt. 

‘Qh, Trevannion ! forgive me, and may God 
give me, for bragging about our horses and 

nging you into this scrape!” 

“Don't you mind that, old fellow! My fault! 
[ say, if you ever get out, don’t you let Miss 
Fitz Patrick know I was in love with her, or 
yus of you, or any thing. Not on account 
f pride, you know, but it might make her feel 
adly, d’ye see. Really think she liked you 
st from the first.” . 

‘Don’t talk that way, Trevannion !” said I, 
vith the tears running down my cheeks. ‘‘ I was 
in older man than you, three or four years, and 
I oughtn’t to have let our American dislike of 
Englishmen make me so careless as to rouse 

yu. You sha’n’t die if I live, my boy!” 

Cholooké neighed that instant in indorse- 

nt; and rearing with one mighty effort that 

ok his fore-feet clear out of the bog, sprang 
ke an'antelope. Thank God, when he struck, 
iough it was little more than a yard forward, 
got both his fore-hoofs on the further side of 
1 hammock of swamp sedge! Before it could 
sive way he had clawed his hind legs up to it. 
I say ‘‘clawed,” for the action was that of an 
ynimal with nails rather than hoofs. Again, 
ind just as the hummock disappeared backward 
nto the ooze, he got from it its last pessibility 
f ‘ purchase”—deluged Trevannion and Inker- 
mann with a shower of black mud, and put his 
fore-hoofs or unyielding bottom. 

Another instant, and my glorious horse was 
standing erect, with his master astride of him, 

n the broad, hard pavement of limestone at the 
foot of the further bluff! 

I jumped down, put my arms round his neck 
and kissed his brown, silky cheeks with a love 
and an empressement surpassing that of Titania 
for Bottom—to say nothing of the sanity and 
reason which hers had not. Cholooké answered 
my caress by rubbing his pinky-white nose 
against my beard, then gave himself one good 
universal shake which made the mud fly, and, 
turning to fix his honest brown eyes on Inker- 
mann, neighed with all his might. 

Paler still from the increasing pain of the 
broken leg, Trevannion swung his cap around 
his head and cried: 

‘*Three cheers for the Yankee Trotter! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! ! Hourran!!!” 

Even in such a little matter Trevannion 
showed himself the man and the delicate, cos- 
mopolitan gentlenan; for he did not give that 
bastard cheer, ‘‘ ilurray!” which he knew to 
the abomination of Americans, but said, 
“Hurrah!” even though he was by nature big- 
otedly British, had a smashed tibia, and sat a 
horse not only mad with terror but almost with- 
ers-deep in mud. 


iealt 


be 
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It was the work of an instant to snatch my 
lariat down from Cholooke’s pommel. I drew 
three yards slack from one end of it and hitched 
it firmly round a fallen block of limestone. 
The rest of the coil I cast to Trevannion. I 
had to argue with him before I could persuade 
him to fasten it round his own body below the 
arms, for Inkermann and 
himself at once by attaching it to the saddle- 
girth, When I showed him that the double 
salvation could be accomplished he obeyed me, 


he wished to save 


and lying on his back let me draw him to terra 
Jirma across the slippery ooze. I then left him 
to the surveillance of Cholooké, who, with all 
the unconsciousness of intellectual grandeur, at 
once began browsing along the rank grassy 
border (that he had done any thing unusual 
never entering his dear old head!) and proceed- 
ed to rescue Inkermann. This was a harder 
job. 

It involved trifling risk, but a great deal of 
what our English cousins do not hesitate to call 
by a name unpleasing to our more fastidious 
American ears—‘‘ nastiness.” I fired the lasso- 
loop of the lariat over Inkermann’s head, and 
hauling the shore end taut, made a sort of guy 
by which I managed to drag 
myself across the bog to the slowly-sinking sad- 
I there loosened from about Inkermann’s 
neck the loop, which was within a few seconds 
of strangling him, and tied it around the girth- 
straps as low as IL could reach through the ooze. 
Then, dragging myself hand over hand across 
the bog and to the rocky brink again, I began 
hauling in with all my might and main; the 
Captain alternately calling between involuntary 
groans of sickening pain, “ Inkermann! Come, 
pretty boy! So there! Inkermann! Come, 
brave fellow! Inkermann!” and eursing him- 
self for not having made of his horse such an in- 
timate friend as I had made of Cholooké. 

It took a good while for us to make the thor- 
ough-bred understand that we really intended to 
save him; but at last, as he felt my steady pull 
and found that he was really sinking no further, 
he put forth some sensible auxiliary efforts of 
his own, and in ten minutes more stood by the 
side of Cholooké, looking rather like the first 
frame set up in the day by an artist commis- 
sioned for an equestrian statue than an animal 
who had ever shown his paces along Rotten 
Row, and belonged to the stables of her Majes- 
ty’s Guards. 

When all necessity for human help was over, 
as always happens, a dozen people appeared at 
the edge of the quarry just above us. I hired a 
sufficient number of them to carry the Captain 
in their arms up a steep pathway to a tolerably 
comfortable cabin forty yards from the brink; 
and after ascertaining that the fracture was not 
a compound one, set off on Cholooké to finish 
our sadly-interrupted steeple-chase to Killima- 
keough. I should run the risk of appearing un- 
generous (had not the Captain insisted on my 
doing Cholooké justice) when I say that Cho- 
looke went up the precipitous pathway from the 


or ‘* man-rope,”’ 


dle. 
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bog like a cat—more easily, indeed, than any | 
of the human cortége—while Inkermann was so | 


utterly demoralized that no coaxing could make 
him attempt the rocky steps up the bluff side, 
and he had finally to be hoisted in slings by a 
quarry-derrick brought to the brink for that | 
purpose ! 

Sorrowfully and alone I finished the remain- 
der of my steeple-chase to Killimakeough. I 
was saved a painful dilemma by finding two doc- 
tors in the village. One of these I immediate- 
ly dispatched to the shanty in which my friend 
and antagonist lay suffering. The other I took 
back with me to Nestledown by the road, mount- | 
ing him on the best horse I could find at the sta- | 
ble of the post-chaise station. 

Every step of Cholooké’s increased my anx- 
iety. I had no longer any sense of rivalry to 
act as a stimulus and keep me from brooding 
over the possible injury which might have oc- | 
curred to the lovely little Daisy from the acci- | 
dent at the close of our run, and rode so fierce- | 
ly that the doctor on his fresh animal could 
hardly keep up with my Cholooké, just from 
his steeple-chase. 

I can not (to any man who has ever loved I 
need not) convey in words the relief I felt on 
reaching Nestledown at being ushered with my 
doctor into the pleasant parlor where I had held 
skeins for Daisy therday before, and finding her 
brown eyes open, her soft cheeks tinged with a 
lovelier pink as I came in, and her spirits en- 
tirely rallied from the shock under which, two 
hours before, she had fainted in my arms. 

There was literally nothing for the good, blar- | 
neying family physician to do except justify her 
faintness by an elaborate Latin prescription, as 
follows : 


R. Aq. Pura § ij 
Syrup. Simp. Fi 
Cinnamon Ol. gtt. xv 
Signa 
40 drops every hour 
till relief is obtained. 
O' FLAHERTY, 


(Private and Confidential: to be read only by people 
who have been in love.—I would be ashamed to tell any 
body but you, that I felt really gratified when after « le. 
gating all the arrangements to me, as above, she added 
‘** And Captain Trevannion can help you, you know, Oh! 
by-the-way! Who beat? That naughty little Shaugh, 
who was near killing us all, when he came up to the hous: 
and stole into the room to ask me to have papa forgive 
him, told me that you and Captain Trevannion rode a 
steeple-chase in to Killimakeough to get the doctor for me 
Did you? Who beat?” 

“J beat,” said I, ungenerously. 
temptation, my confidant! 
ed, **by a mere accident. 
for me.” 

Daisy smiled, with a happy look in her eyes, 
Daisy blushed to think she had smiled. 

You may remember that both the Captain and I had 
made a pretty frank avowal to Mr. Fitz Patrick 
morning. He never betrayed our confidence to Daisy 
But Daisy 


But you know th 
Then my better nature add- 
That is to say, Cholooké beat 


Then 


The Captain never betrayed mine, I am sure. 
How do you think she did it?) 


The apathetic public may begin to read again. 


found it out. 


§8.—THE AFFAIR SETTLED, 
I spent the rest of the day in getting ready 
for the festival and looking after Trevannion 
Shaugh would have jumped off the highest round 


| tower in all Celtic Archxology to reinstate him- 


self in our good graces. So I kept him and his 
pony running post to and from Killimakeough 
to bring hulletins of the Captain. By evening 
it was found safe to bring him round by the road 
to Nestledown on a litter. The fracture was a 
very simple one; it had been well set, and no 
inflammation had settled in. We excused his 
non-appearance to Daisy by saying that he was 
helping me. 

I believe that I became, in that short period 
of emergency, au fait in the management of a 
whole Irish estate. Closeting myself occasion- 
ally with the steward I saw to the punctilious 


| dispatch of separate invitations (a point of 
| Daisy’s tactful making, and one which kept the 


whole ‘‘pisintry” devoted for the next year) to 
every cabin on the whole estate; to the purvey- 
ance of a festive yet temperate amount of the 
‘*matarials” for punch with the real peat flavor ; 


| to the outdoor fire-place for the barbecue whose 


This and the information that ‘‘ Moi leddy is | 
subjaik to sim’lar attacks in the present febrile 
state o’ th’ atmosphere,” put a stop to all the! 
little darling’s self-recriminations at having 
caused so much trouble—‘‘ especially J,” as she | 
said, *‘who love horses so, and can ride with | 
any lady in the county.” 

The doctor, according to instructions, put her | 
under strict orders not to rise from her sofa the | 
rest of the day. 

Here she found it hard to obey. She had 
never let any body else superintend preparations 
for her father’s birth-day party since she was in- | 
deed, as now and always in name, ‘‘his baby.” 

If I had already proposed and been accepted 
in set terms, I could not have been happier than 
I was when I saw how gracefully she consented 
to delegate all the active arrangements for the 
festival to me, making her sofa the supreme | 
directory to which I was to come for all general | 
features of the plan. 


essential I had lassoed in the morning; to gay 
ribbons by the block for the women, and spright- 
ly handkerchiefs by the bale for the men. I had 
all the bagpipers in the country lodged safely 
within the barn inclosures before sundown. I 
had ready the five receipts for one year’s rent of 
their cabins and little ‘‘ pratie patches,” which 
were always presented on the birthday to that 
number of widows whose husbands had died in 
the Squire’s service, and who were always fall- 
ing short a pound or two in their payments. I 
tasted the big plum-puddings made overnight to 
be eaten next day by the tenants as cold as they 
could be with flaming brandy-sauce’ after the 
barbecue, and after approving them carried a 
little saucerful off the raisinest side to Daisy’s 
sofa to have my critical taste pronounced excel- 
lent by that brown-eyed little connoisseur. 

In fact I worked all day under a sort of in- 
spiration. What that was will be understood 
by those exceptional people whom I took into 








my confidence in a recent paragraph. I suc- | 
eeded so well that before my work was done I 
heard the following colloquy take place in the 
cow-yard as I was passing behind a high wall on 
in errand to the farther stables. | 

Shaugh.—*‘ And if all Amiricans is the likes | 
” him, divil the wonder is it that Ould Ireland’s 
all the time immigratin’ to that country, shure! 
Faix an’ isn’t it a pity that a gintleman like 
him isn’t an Irishman ?” 

Molly M‘Laughlin (Milkmaid).—‘‘ Arrah be | 
aisv! Nivir tell me! Sure an’ he és an Irish- 
man, then! Look at the blue eyes o’ him, and 
see him on a horse! The saints rist his sowl! 
He may ha’ been changed in his cradhle—but 
who, barrin’ an Irishman, can sit a baste the 
loikes o’ him, and look so wicked out o’ the tail 
his eye and be so good to the poor? Whisht! 
whisht! I knew it the.minute I set eyes on 
him—he’s an Irishman and don’t know it, that’s 
all, macushla.” 

Having finished my errand at the stables, 
which was to send down a led saddle-horse and 
a baggage-cart to meet Daisy’s brother at the 
harbor, where he, was expected that evening on 
lis way home from college to the birthday fes- | 
tival, I returned to the house, dressed for din- 
ner, and spent an hour in Mr, Fitz Patrick’s li- | 
brary. 

We had met on the Continent—had traveled 
together for months, and knew each other still | 
more thoroughly by his having been my guest at | 
my lonely bachelor country-seat near Throg’s 
Neck, when he visited America. 

From the library I went once more to Daisy’s 
sofa, ostensibly to report progress—really to make 
progress further if Heaven so willed. Ah! there 
is no false modesty in that proviso, for hopeful 
as a man may be, he trembles when his whole 
future life is at stake! 


The barbecue had gone off splendidly. That 
sturdy invalid, the Captain, was roaring with 
laughter as he lay under sumptuous Afghans 
lighted into more dazzling rainbow glory by the 
sunset rays sifted slanting upon his litter through 
the elm and linden boughs of the lawn; and the 
ecstatic tenantry who caused his outburst were 
putting their sturdy legs and still sturdier bro- 
gans through every variety of twist and palpita- 
tion excitable by the squeak, shriek, groan, and 
scream of the national pipes under impulse of 
the national elbow and the guidance of the na- 
tional fingers. The women were brilliant in 
their ribbons; the men gorgeous in their neck- 
erchiefs. The widows forgot their afflictions in 
gratitude for their receipts. The children were 
romping every where—playing hide and go seek 
behind the old tree-truhks, holding royal slabs of 
pudding marked with semi-lunar bites. 

The Squire—happy as must be every man 
who lives to make others so—sat, with his face 
beaming on his people’s sports, in a great rustic 
chair. Daisy, flushed with healthy excitement, 
sat on a little camp-stool clasping his right hand. 
That bright fellow, the very image of him, 
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| the sunlight o’ the poor! 
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standing on his left, was the young Squire, just 
from college. I stood behind him, leaning on 
the back of his chair. 

Shaugh suddenly ran up to me, and whis- 
pered with great trepidation : 

** Qh! yer Honor, your horse has run away! 
Just the minute he heard the pipes he bolted 
out o’ the stable and leapt the gate, and divil 
the wan o’ us could catch him !” 

** Never mind,” said I, laughingly; ‘‘ he can’t 
run far—not off the estate certainly.” 

I understood the matter perfectly. When I 
was camped out in California, I frequently gave 


| him the range of the neighboring river-bottoms, 
J . 
and at the sound of the horn which our cook 


blew to bring the party in to dinner he invaria- 
bly forded the Merced and struck a bee-line for 
camp. So, the first thing I knew he had his 
pinky-white nose over my shoulder, licking the 
salt off of my dinner-plate. Undoubtedly the 
bray of the pipes had revived his old memories 
of the dinner hour. 

The jig over, Squire Fitz Patrick rose from 
his chair and beckoned me round to his right 
hand beside Daisy. 

_ said he, addressing the tenantry, 
‘*T want to talk to you a minute or so.” 

‘* Whist! whist!” ran through the happy 
crowd. ‘‘The Squire is afther givin’ us a 
spache !” 

Every body turned toward our group. 

** All of you know me! I've tried to be a 
good landlord !”"—(‘‘ Faith an’ we do!” ‘*Ye 
have that!” ‘‘ An’ well ye’ve succaded!” were 
the grateful echoes which interrupted him. )— 
‘* You know my son, Mr. Robert, and my daug! 
ter, Miss Daisy."—(More grateful echoes of 
‘*Hivin bless their swate young faces!” ‘‘ They’re 
!” ** Sure an’ it’s the 
dear Lord knows ’em too if He hears the prayers 
o’ the widdy and the orphan!”)—‘‘ And now I 
have to introduce you to another member of 
the family—another son of mine—” (Here the 
Squire’s voice broke down for an instant; Daisy 
blushed and hid her face on her father’s shoul- 
der; I looked, without turning my head, at 
Trevannion, who was pale as when he sat Inker- 
mann in the bog, and through all my unspeak- 
able happiness my heart ached for him almost 
as if we were now in each other's places; but, 
pale as he was, he smiled—not the superior 
smile, but one of true, self-forgetful manliness. 
God bless him!)—‘‘ another son of mine, the 
gentleman who will always feel toward you as I 
feel, whether you stay here where you were born 
and reared, or go to make new homes for your- 
selves in his own happy country—my new son 
—the gentleman who is to be Miss Daisy's hus- 
band—Mr. Von Haarlem.” 

So saying ke put Daisy’s little hand in mine, 
and again sat down in the rustic seat under the 
linden. 

The more impressible women of the tenantry 
were beginning to cry, with that tender, yet 
most audible Irish wail which may well unnerve 
the strongest man. 


” 
sovs! 


le 





“ 
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‘*For God’s sake say something!” said the | 
Captain. ‘They'll stop if you speak. They | 
expect it of you; and that wail makes my leg | 
ache again. Speech! speech!” 

So I began: 

‘Boys! yes, and girls too! I’ve just received 
from your noble landlord—generous as I know 
he’s been all his lifé long—the greatest gift he 
ever gave, even on a birthday! I wish to in- 
troduce to you (for you know all the rest of us) | 
one true-hearted friend, who will stand beside | 
me as my groomsman when the thing which has | 
been begun here is blessed in chureh—my friend | 


“Ah, meboy!” said the Captain, smiling, 
**vou forgot to introduce the brave fellow who 
has done the most for you.” 

Just then a pinky-white nose, as of old, stole 
over my shoulder—but, better than of old, be- 
tween that shoulder and Daisy’s—the nose ot 
Cholooké. 

‘* Faith an’ he is an Irishman!” said Shaugh 
standing in the front rank of the tenantry 
“* Would a horse love him like that if he wasn’t 
Three cheers for the horse that loves Miss Daisy's 
husband !” : 

And again the air was rent—O! how de- 





—the friend of your older and younger Squire— | servedly—with cheers for the hero who hai 
the friend of your guardian angel and mine— | saved life, love, and honor for me, reputation 
the friend of your dear young mistress—Captain | for himself and his country—the real hero of the 
Trevannion !” | ** International Affair.” 





SWEET CLOVER. 
“+ ___My letters back to me." 


x. 





KNOW they won the faint perfume, 
-“ That to their faded pages clings, 

From gloves, and handkerchiefs, and things 
Kept in the soft and scenteé gloom 


Of some mysterious box. Poor leaves 
Of summer! Now as sere and dead 
As any leaves of summer shed 
From crimson boughs when autumn grieves. 


Yet I thrill 
All through with such delicious pain 


The ghost of fragrance! 


Of soul and sense, to breathe again 
The sweet that haunted memory still. 


And under these December skies, 
As soft as May’s in other climes, 
I move, and muse my idle rhymes 
And subtly sentimentalize. 


I hear the music that was played, 
The songs that silence knows by heart; 
I see sweet burlesque feigning art, 

The careless grace that curved and swayed 


Throngh dances, and through breezy walks 
I feel once more the eyes that smiled, 
And that dear presence that beguiled 

The pauses of tue foolish talks, 


When this poor phantom of perfume 


Was the Sweet Clover’s living soul, 


And breathed from her as if it stole, 
Ah, Heaven! from her heart in bloom! 


Il. 


We have not many ways with pain: 
We weep Weak tears, or else we laugh ; 
I doubt, not Jess the cup we quaff, 
And tears and scorn alike are vain. 


But let me live my quiet life; 
I will not vex my calm with grief, 


I only know the pang was brief, 
And there an end of hope and strife. 


Traxy, 1861. 


And thou? I put the letters by: 
In years the sweetness shall not pass; 
More than the perfect blossom was, 

I count its lingering memory. 


Alas! with Time dear Love is dead, 
And not with Fate.’ And who can guess 
How weary of our happiness 
We might have been if we were wed? 
W. D. H. 








RED JACKET 


(BY WIER). 


THE RED JACKET MEDAL. 


R. WILLIAM L. STONE has performed 
an acceptable work in bringing out a new | 


\ 


edition, with a few corrections, and many ad- 
ditions, of the Life, written by his father, bear- 
ing the same name, of the famous orator-chief 
of the Senecas, whom we know as Red Jacket.* | 
It is not our purpose here to present even a 


sketch of the life of Red Jacket. We merely | 
premise that he was born about 1750, near the 
place where now stands the beautiful village of 
Geneva, in New York. His original name was 
Q-te-ti-ani, ‘‘ Always-Ready.” Long after, 
when his eloquence had made him the Chief 
Sachem of his tribe, he received the name, by | 
which he should be known, of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, | 


* The Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red Jack. | 


et, by WritiaM L. Stone; with a Memoir of the Author, 
by his Son, Albany: J. Munsell. 


| as by intemperance. 
| been buried were disinterred, and the bones ar« 


’ 


‘‘ He-that-keeps-them-awake.” He received 
the name Red Jacket from a richly-embroidered 
scarlet jacket presented to him by the British 
for the services which he rendered them during 
the war of the Revolution. When the first was 
worn out another and another was given him, 
and long after, in 1794, he received still another 
from the United States, ‘‘ in order to perpetuate 


| the name to which he was so much attached.” 


He died in 1830, worn out not so much by years 
His remains after having 


now (December, 1865) kept in a wooden chest 
by the remnant of his tribe; but it is said, we 
hope truly, that ‘* measures are on foot by the 
Buffalo Historical Society to give the bones an 


appropriate burial.” 
In spite of Mr. Stone’s admirable work, in 
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RED JACKET 


which ‘‘ He-that-keeps-them -awake” is pre- 
sented in his true character as orator and states- 
man, the popular idea of Red Jacket is found- 
ed upon a poem by Fitz-Greene Halleck, in 
which he is presented as a warrior as well as an 
orator.* Our present purpose is, however, 
simply to speak of the relic of Red Jacket, 
which has an interesting history. In 1792 he 
went to the Federal capital as a member of an 
embassy from the Six Nations. Washington, 
on this occasion, presented him with the silver 
medal, of which our engraving presents a tran- 
script, of the exact size of the original. It is of 
pure silver, upon which the design is engraved. 
To the mind of Red Jacket there was something 
symbolical in this medal. Its costly material 
was emblematical of the great value of the 
friendship which was ever to subsist between 
the United States and the Indians; its bright- 
ness indicated the perfect purity of the peace 
between the two peoples. Its pure surface 
would show the slightest tarnish which might 
accidentally come upon it; and both parties, 





* This poem is entitled ‘* Red Jacket: on looking at his 
Portrait by Wier.” The poem certainly does not at all 
convey the idea of the portrait. From the poem Darley 
made a drawing, in which Red Jacket is presented in 
blanket, leggins, and top-knot as an Indian ** brave” on 
the war-path. We present a copy of this drawing; and 
also, by favor of Mr. Stone, its possessor, of the portrait by 
Wier. 





(BY DARLEY). 


giver and receiver, could then set to work to 
remove the stain. Red Jacket always wore 
this medal on state occasions. He never sold 
it, though sometimes in his later year's, when 
hard pressed for means to buy whisky, he is 
said to have put it in pawn. Upon his death 
it fell into the hands of James Johnson, his 
successor in the sachemship. In 1851 John- 
son seems to have been prevailed upon to sell 
the medal to some parties who wished to se- 
cure it for the State Museum at Albany. This 
transfer was prevented by Mr. E. S. Parker, 
who paid the sum for which it was to have 
been sold, and has had it in his possession ever 
since.* 

The life of Mr. Parker presents some inter- 
esting features. He is apparently of pure In- 
dian descent. In 1848-49 he read law, but 
by the rules of the Supreme Court of the State 

* It is said that there are in existence other medals, each 
purporting to be the genuine Red Jacket medal. Possibly 
copies of it may have been made when it was at one time or 
another in pawn in the hands of those to whom Red Jacket 
had pledged it for whisky. But none of these copies were 
ever owned by Red Jacket himself. The original medal, 
from which our drawing was made, is, as we write, open 
to public inspection at the Jewelry Establishment of Messrs. 
Browne and Spaulding, in Broadway, N. Y., by whom, 
with the assent of the owner, it was placed at our disposal 
for illustration. We have in our possession the most 
abundant proof that it is the genuine, and only genuine, 
medal presented by Washington to Red Jacket. 











THE RED JACKET MEDAL. 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 


te 


PRESIDENT. 


17 9%. 


none but white male citizens could practice in 
that Court. He was not ‘‘ white,” and conse- 
quently could not be admitted to the bar. He 
abandoned the law, and adopted the profession 
of Civil Engineer. He was employed in his 


new profession upon the State canals until 
| 1855, having in the mean time been chosen as 
| Chief Sachem of his people. He then became 
| First Assistant Engineer upon the Chesapeake 
'and Albermarle Ship Canal in North Carolina 
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and Virginia, where he remained until an En- 
gineer was no longer required upon that work. | 
He was then appointed Constructing Engineer 
in the Light-house district of the Upper Lakes; 
then, in 1857, he became Superintendent of 
the construction of the public buildings at Ga- 
lena, Illinois. These completed, he was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Dubuque, Iowa. 
‘* During all this time,” he writes, ‘‘I did not 
neglect the interests of my people, being fre- 
quently compelled to visit Albany and Wash- 
ington on their account.” In May, 1863, he 
was, without any solicitation on his part, ap- 
pointed Assistant Adjutant-General of Volun- 
teers, with the rank of Captain, and sent to 
the Army of the Tennessee. He reported at 
Vicksburg just four days before its surrender 
to General Grant. With Grant he went to 
Chattanooga, and witnessed the battles there- 
about in the autumn of 1863. Next spring, 
Grant having been appointed Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Parker accompanied him to the East 
as Assistant Adjutant-General, and was with 
him during the entire campaigns from the Rap- 
idan to the surrender of Lee. During this time, 
in August, 1864, he was appointed Military Sec- 
retary to the Lieutenant-General, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. In February, 1865, at | 
the special request of the Lieutenant-General, | 
he was, with the rest of Grant's personal staff, | 
promoted to the rank of Colonel by brevet. In 
August, 1865, he was appointed by the Presi- | 
dent one of the Commissioners to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with the Southwestern Indians, | 
many of whom had been allies of the Confed- | 
eracy. The efforts of the Commissioners were 
very successful ; they succeeded in making a gen- 
eral treaty of peace with twelve Indian tribes. | 
To us this seems much. Yet the man who | 
has since performed all these duties was only | 
a few years ago excluded from the bar in the | 
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State of his birth simply and wholly because he 
was not ‘‘ white.’ The world does move, after 
all; and we wonder whether the man who was 
thought worthy to be chosen Military Secretary 
by our Lieutenant-General would now, should 
he desire admission, be excluded from the bar. 
If there be any existing ‘‘ rule” of the Supreme 
Court of the State requiring this, we very re- 
spectfully suggest to their Honors the Judges 
to rescind it as soon as possible. We do not 
think that their judicial dignity would be seri- 
ously impaired should it happen that they were 
some day called upon to listen to a motion or 
plea from Mr. Parker, Successor to Red Jacket, 
Sachem of the Senecas, and Brevet-Colone}, 
U.S. V. 


RB. 8 PARKER. 





THE WITNESSES. 


BOVE each blood-washed field of strife 
Which God in mercy stoops to bless, 
From end to end across the land, 
Unseen of mortal man they stand, 
The Nation’s silent witnesses. 


All seamed with blood-red scars they fell 
Amid the battle’s feverish breath ; 

Their requiem was the cannon’s note, 

The jarring sounds of war which smote 
In vain the ear of Death. 


They heeded not the blinding smoke, 
The low, sad groan, the deafening roar, 

The fiery onset’s sudden clash, 

The battle’s fierce, tumultuous crash, 
Who sank to rise no more. 


Their hearts were wedded to the cause 
For which their costly blood was shed; 

They held their precious lives as naught 

Compared with that for which they fought, 
With that for which they bled. 


Theirs is the warrior’s wreath below, 
And theirs the martyr’s crown on high; 
Revered of all who love their land, 
Their names on Fame’s bright roll shall stand, 
And there shall never die! 


For blest are they who give their lives 
In Freedom's cause, her battle foucht ; 
The babe shall learn to lisp their praise, 
And poets celebrate in lays 
The deeds which they have wrought. 


They are the witnesses above 

The shadowy battle-mounds which rise ; 
Unseen of mortal man they stand, 
And with uplifted arm and hand 

Point they toward the skies. 


Take heed, ye rulers, that your deeds 
Be pure and honest in God's sight, 

Before those witnesses that stand 

Above the graves which fill our land— 
Be mindful of the Right! 
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ARMADALE. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE," ETC. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE AND LAW. 


N the morning of Monday, the twenty-eighth 
of July, Miss Gwilt—once more on the 


| 


of our marriage till my mind is made easy first 
on the subject of the Law.” 
** But I don’t know any thing about the law, 


| noteven as much as you do,” said Allan. “Hang 


| the law! 


watch for Allan and Neelie—reached her cus- | 


tomary post of observation in the park by the 
isual roundabout way. 


She was a little surprised to find Neelie alone | 


at the place of meeting. She was more seri- 
musly astonished, when the tardy Allan made 
his appearance ten minutes later, to see him 
mounting the side of the dell with a large vol- 
ume under his arm, and to hear him say, as an 


apology for being late, that ‘* he had muddled | 
uway his time in hunting for the books; and | 
that he had only found one, after all, which | 


seemed in the least likely to repay either Neelie 
or himself for the trouble of looking into it.” 


If Miss Gwilt had waited long enough in the | 


park on the previous Saturday to hear the lov- 
ers’ parting words on that oceasion, she would 
have been at no loss to explain the mystery of 


the volume under Allan’s arm, and she would | 
have understood the apology which he now of- | 


fered for being late, as readily as Neelie her- 
self. 

There is a certain exceptional occasion in 
life—the occasion of marriage—in which even 


girls in their teens sometimes become capable | 


more or less hysterically) of looking at conse- 
quences. At the farewell moment of the inter- 
view on Saturday, Neelie’s mind had suddenly 


precipitated itself into the future; and she had | 


startled Allan indescribably by inquiring wheth- 


er the contemplated elopement was an offense | 


punishable by the Law? Her memory satisfied 
her that she had certainly read somewhere, at 


some former period, in some book or other (pos- | 


sibly a novel), of an elopement with a dreadful 
end—of a bride dragged home in hysterics—and 


of a bridegroom sentenced to languish in prison, | 
with all his beautiful hair cut off, by Act of Par- | 


liament, close to his head. Supposing she could 
bring herself to consent to the elopement at all 
—which she positively declined to promise—she 
must first insist on discovering whether there 
was any fear of the police being concerned in 
her marriage as well as the parson and the clerk. 


Allan being a man, ought to know; and to Al-| 


lan she looked for information—with this pre- 
liminary assurance to assist him in laying down 
the law, that she would die of a broken heart a 


thousand times over rather than be the innocent | 


means of sending him to languish in prison, with 
his hair cut off, by Act of Parliament, close to 
his head. 

‘*Tt’s no laughing matter,” said Neelie, reso- 
lutely, in conclusion; ‘‘I decline even to think 


I don’t mind my head being cropped. 
Let’s risk it.” 

‘*Risk it?’ repeated Neelie, indignantly. 
‘‘ Heavens! have you no consideration for me? 
I won't risk it! Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. We must find out the law for ourselves.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Allan. ‘‘ How ?” 

“Out of books, to be sure! There must be 
quantities of information about the law in that 
enormous library of yours at the great house. 
If you really love me you won’t mind going 
over the backs of a few thousand books for my 
sake !”” 

‘*T’ll go over the backs of ten thousand!” 
cried Allan, warmly. ‘‘ But when I’ve found 
the books, what then ?” 

‘*What then! You must look in the index 
for ‘ Marriage,’ to be sure ; and turn to the right 
place, and get it all thoroughly arranged in your 
own head, and then come here and explain it 
tome. What! you don’t think your head is to 
be trusted to do such a simple thing as that ?” 

‘“‘T’m certain it isn’t,” said Allan. ‘Can't 
you help me?” 

‘** Of course I can, if you can’t manage with- 
out me! Law may be hard, but it can’t lx 
harder than music, and I must, and will, satisfy 
my mind. Bring me all the books you can find 
on Monday morning—in a wheel-barrow, if there 
are a good many of them, and if you can’t man- 
age it in any other way.” 

The result of this conversation was Allan’s 


| appearance in the park with a volume of Black- 


stone’s Commentaries under his arm on the fatal 
Monday morning when Miss Gwilt’s written en- 
gagement of marriage was placed in Midwinter’s 
hands. Here again, in this, as in all other hu- 
man instances, the widely discordant elements 


| of the grotesque and the terrible were forced to- 


gether by that subtle law of contrast which is 
one of the laws of mortal life. Amidst all the 
thickening complications now impending over 
their heads—with the shadow of meditated mur- 
der’ stealing toward one of them already from 
the lurking-place that hid Miss Gwilt—the two 
sat down, unconscious of the future, with the 
book between them; and applied themselves to 
the study of the law of marriage, with a grave 
resolution to understand it, which, in two such 
students, was nothing less than a burlesque in 
itself! 


‘‘ Find the place,” said Neelie, as soon as 
they were comfortably established. ‘‘ We must 


| manage this by what they call a division of la- 


bor. You shall read—and I'll take notes.” 
She produced forthwith a smart little pocket- 
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MISS GWILT AND TUE GORGONS.—[SEE JANUARY NUMBER, PAGE 194.) 


book and pencil, and opened the book in the have no headsfor business. Haven’t they! Don’t 
middle, where there was a blank page on the look at me—look at Blackstone, and begin.” 
right hand and the left. At the top of the) ‘‘Would you mind giving me a kiss first ?” 
right-hand page she wrote the word Good. At| asked Allan. 

the top of the left-hand page she wrote the word} ‘I should mind it very much. In our se- 
Bad. ‘‘ ‘Good’ means where the law is on our | rious situation, when we have both got to exert 
side,” she explained ; ‘‘ and ‘ Bad’ means where our intellects, I wonder you can ask for such 2 
the law is against us. We will have ‘Good’, thing!” 

and ‘ Bad’ opposite each other, alldown thetwo! “That’s why I asked for it,” said the un- 
pages; and when we get to thet tom we'll add blushing Allan. ‘‘I feel as if it would clea: 
them up, and act accordingly. They say girls my head.” 
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‘<Qh, if it would clear your head, that’s quite 
another thing! I must clear your head, of 
course, at any sacrifice. Only one, mind,” she 
whispered, coquettishly ; ‘‘and pray be careful 
of Blackstone, or you'll lose the place.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. Black- 
stone and the pocket-book both rolled on the 
ground together. 

‘Tf this happens again,” said Neelie, picking 
up the pocket-book, with her eyes and her com- 
plexion at their brightest and best, ‘‘I shall sit 
with my back to you for the rest of the morning. 
Will you go on?” 

Allan found his place for the second time, 
and fell headlong into the bottomless abyss of 
the English Law. 

‘Page two-hundred-and-eighty,” he began. 
‘‘Law of husband and wife. | Here’s a bit I 
don’t understand, to begin with: ‘It may be 
observed generally, that the law considers mar- 
riage in the light of a Contract.’ What does 
that mean? I thought a contract was the sort 


of thing a builder signs when he promises to | 


have the workmen out of the house in a given 
time, and when the time comes (as my poor 
mother used to say) the workmen never go.” 

‘*Ts there nothing about Love?” asked Neelie. 
** Look a little lower down.” 

‘Not a word. He sticks to his confounded 
‘Contract’ all the way through.” 

‘Then he’s a brute! Go on to something 
else that’s more in our way.” 

‘* Here’s a bit that’s more in our way—‘ In- 
capacities. If any persons under legal incapac- 
ities come together, it is a meretricious and not 
amatrimonial union. [Blackstone’s a good one 
at long words, isn’t he? I wonder what he 
means by meretricious?] The first of these 
legal disabilities is a prior marriage, and having 
another husband or wife living—’ ” 

**Stop!” said Neelie. ‘‘ I must make a note 
of that.’”’ She gravely made her first entry on 
the page headed **Good.” ‘I have no hus- 
band and Allan has no wife. We are both en- 
tirely unmarried at the present time.” 

‘* All right, so far,” remarked Allan, looking 
over her shoulder. 

*<Go on,” said Neelie. ‘* What’s next?” 

““¢The next disability,’” proceeded Allan, 
“is want of age. The age for consent to 
matrimony is, fourteen in males and twelve 
in females.’ Come!” cried Allan, cheerfully. 
“* Blackstone begins early enough at any rate!” 

Neelie was too business-like to make any other 
remark, on her side, than the necessary remark 
in the pocket-book. She made another entry 
under the head of ‘*Good.” ‘‘I am old enough 
to consent, and so is Allan too—go on,” re- 
sumed Neelie, looking over the reader’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Never mind all that prosing of Black- 
stone’s about the husband being of years of 
discretion and the wife under twelve! Abom- 
inable wretch! the wife under twelve! Skip to 
the third incapacity, if there is one.” 

‘¢ The third incapacity,” Allan went on, ‘‘is 
want of reason.” 
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Neelie immediately made a third entry on the 
side of **Good:” ‘Allan and I are both per- 
fectly reasonable—skip to the next page.” 

Allan skipped. ‘A fourth incapacity is in 


| respect of proximity of relationship.” 


A fourth entry followed instantly on the cheer- 
ing side of the pocket-book—‘‘ He loves me and 
I love him—without our being im the slightest 
degree related to each other. Any more ?” 
asked Neelie, tapping her chin impatiently with 
the end of the pencil. 

‘**Plenty more,” rejoined Allan; ‘‘all in hiero- 
glyphics. Look here: ‘ Marriage Acts, 4 Geo. 
iv. c. 76, and 6 and 7 Will. iv. c.85’(¢). Black- 
stone’s intellect seems to be wandering here. 
Shall we take another skip, and see if he picks 
himself up again on the next page.” 

** Wait a little,” said Neelie; *‘ what's that I 
see in the middle.” She read for a minute in si- 
lence over Allan’s shoulder, and suddenly clasped 
her hands in despair. ‘I knew I was right!” 
she exelaimed. ‘‘Oh, Heavens, here it is!” 

‘“Where ?” asked Allan. ‘1 see nothing 
about languishing in prison, and cropping a fel- 
low’s hair close to his head, unless it’s in the 
hieroglyphics. Is ‘4 Geo. iv.’ short for ‘ Lock 
him up?’ and does ‘c. 85’ (¢) mean, ‘ Send for 
the hair-cutter ?’ ” 

‘*Pray be serious,” remonstrated Neelie. 
‘“* We are both standing onavolcano. There!” 
she said, pointing to the place. ‘‘Read it! If 
any thing can bring you to a proper sense of our 
situation that will.” 

Allan cleared his throat, and Neelie held the 
point of her pencil ready on the depressing sid 
of the account—otherwise the “ Bad” page of 
the pocket-book. 

‘** And as it is the policy of our law,’ Allan 
began, ‘to prevent the marriage of persons un- 
der the age of twenty-one, without the consent 
of parents and guardians’”—(Neelie made her 
first entry on the side of ‘‘Bad.”) ‘‘I am only 
seventeen next birthday, and circumstances for- 
bid me to confide my attachment to papa’— 
** ¢it is provided that in the case of the publica- 
tion of bans of a person under twenty-one, not 
being a widower or widow, who are deemed 
emancipated’”—(Neelie made another entry on 
the depressing side. ‘‘ Allan is not a widower, 
and I am not a widow; consequently, we are 
neither of us emancipated’’)—‘‘ ‘if the parent 
or guardian openly signifies his dissent at the 
time the bans are published’ ”"—(‘‘ which papa 
would be certain to do”)—‘‘ ‘such publication 
shall be void.’ I'll take breath here, if you'll 
allow me,” said Allan. ‘‘ Blackstone might put 
it in shorter sentences, I think, if he can’t put 
it in fewer words. Cheer up, Neelie! there 
must be other ways of marrying, besides this 
roundabout way, that ends in a Publication and 
a Void. Infernal gibberish! I could write bet- 
ter English myself.” 

** We are not at the end of it yet,” said Nee- 
lie. ‘*The Publication and the Void are no- 
thing to what is to come.” 

‘¢ Whatever it is,” rejoined Allan, ‘‘ we'll treat 
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it like a dose of phyalonaie' mn take | it at once, 
and be done with it.” He went on reading— 
‘*¢* And no license to marry without bans shall 
be granted, unless oath shall be first made by 
one of the parties that he or she believes that | 
there is no impediment of kindred or alliance’— 
well, I can take my oath of that with a safe con- 
science! What next? ‘And one of the said 
parties must, for the space of fifteen days im- 
mediately preceding such license, have had his 
or her usual place of abode within the parish or 
chapelry within which such marriage is to be 
solemnized!’ Chapelry! I'd live fifteen days in | 
a dog-kennel with the greatest pleasure. I Say, | 
Neelie, all this seems like plain sailing enough. | 
What are you shaking your head about? Go | 
on, and I shall see? Oh, all right; Til go on. 
Here we are—‘ And where one of the said par- | 
ties, not being a widower or widow, shall be un- 
der the age of twenty-one years, oath must first 
be made that the consent of the person or per- | 
sons whose consent is required, has been ob- | 
tained, or that there is no person having author- | 
ity to give such consent. The consent required | 


by this Act is that of the father—’” | 


At those | 


last formidable words Allan came to a full stop. | 
“The consent of the father,” he repeated, with | 
“Ty 


all heedful seriousness of will and manner. 
could not exactly swear to that, could I?” 

Neelie answered in expressive silence. She 
handed him the pocket-book, with the final en- 
try completed, on the side of ‘‘ Bad,” in these 
terms—‘‘ Our marriage is impossible, unless Al- | 
lan commits perjury.” 

The lovers looked at each other across the 
insuperable obstacle of Blackstone, in speechless 
dismay. 

“Shut up the book,” said Neelie, resignedly. 
**T have no doubt we should find the police, 
and the prison, and the hair-cutting—all punish- 
ments for perjury, exactly as I told you—if we 
looked at the next page. But we needn't trou- 
ble ourselves to look; we have found out quite 
enough already. It’s all over with us. I must 
go to school on Saturday, and you must manage 
to forget me as soon as you can. Perhaps we 
may meet in after-life, and you may be a widow- 
er and I may be a widow, and the cruel law may 
consider us emancipated, when it’s too late to be 
of the slightest use. By that time no doubt I 
shall be old and ugly, and you will naturally 
have ceased to care about me, and it will all end 
in the grave, and the sooner the better. Good- 
by,” concluded Neelie, rising mournfully, with 
the tears in her eyes. “It’s only prolonging our | 
thisery to stop here, unless—unless you have any 
thing to propose ?” 

‘*T’'ve got something to propose,” cried the 
headlong Allan. ‘‘It’s an entirely new idea. 
Would you mind trying the blacksmith at Gret- 
na Green ?” 

‘“No earthly consideration,” answered Nee- | 
lie, indignantly, ‘‘ would induce me to be mar- 
ried by a blacksmith!” 

“Don’t be offended,” pleaded Allan; “I 
meant it for the best. Lots of people in our 





| they are just the men to consult. 
| decline to be mixed up in it, there’s their head 


| That’s the man to help us. 
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situation have tried the blacksmith, , er found 
him quite as good as a clergyman, and a most 
amiable man, I believe, into the bargain. Never 
mind! We must try another string to our bow.” 

‘*We haven't got another to try,” said Neelie. 

‘*Take my word for it,’ ” persisted Allan, stout- 
‘ly, “there must be ways and means of circum- 
venting Blackstone (w ithout perjury), if we only 
knew ofthem. It’s a matter of law, and we must 
consult somebody in the profession. I dare say 
it’s arisk. But nothing venture, nothing have, 
What do you say to young Pedgift? He's ; 
| thorough good fellow. I’m sure we could con 
young Pedgift to keep our secret.” 

‘* Not for worlds!” exclaimed Neelie. ‘You 
may be willing to trust your secrets to the vul- 
gar little wretch, I won’t have him trusted with 
mine. I hate him. No!” she continued, with 
a momentary color and a peremptory stamp of 
her foot on the grass. “TI positively forbid you 
| to take any of the Thorpe-Ambrose people into 
your confidence. They would instantly suspect 
me, and it would be all over the place in a mo- 
ment. My attachment may be an unhappy one,” 
remarked Neelie, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and papa may nip it in the bud, but I won't 
have it profaned by the town-gossip ! ” 

‘Hush! hush!” said Allan. “I won't say a 
word at Thorpe-Ambrose, I won’t indeed!” He 
paused, and considered fora moment. ‘‘There’s 
another way!” he burst out, brightening up on 
the instant. ‘* We've got the whole week before 
us. Ill tell you what I'll do, I'll go to London!” 

There was a sudden rustling—heard neither 


| by one nor the other—among the trees behind 


them that screened Miss Gwilt. One more of 
the difficulties in her way (the difficulty of get- 
ting Allan to London), now promised to be re- 
moved by an act of Allan’s own will. 

**To London ?” replied Neelie, looking up in 
astonishment. 

‘“*To London!” reiterated Allan. ‘* That’s 
far enough away from Thorpe-Ambrose, surely ? 
Wait a minute, and don’t forget that this is a 
question of law. Very well, I know some law- 
yers in London who managed all my business 
for me when I first came in for this property ; 
And if they 


clerk, who is one of the best fellows I ever met 
with in my life. I asked him to go yachting 


| with me, I remember; and though he couldn't 


go, he said he felt the obligation all the same. 
Blackstone’s a 
mere infant to him. Don’t say it’s absurd; 
don’t say it’s exactly like me. Do pray hear 
me out. Ishouldn’t breathe your name or your 
father’s. I should describe you asa young lady 
to whom I was devotedly attached. And if my 
friend the clerk asks where you live, I'll say the 
north of Scotland or the west of Ireland, or the 
Channel Islands, or any where else you like. 
My friend, the clerk, is a total stranger to 


| Thorpe-Ambrose and every body in it (which 


is one recommendation); and in five minutes’ 
time he’d put me up to what to do (which is 








another). If you only knew him! He’s one 
f those extraordinary men who appear once or 
twice in a century—the sort of man who won't 
allow you to make a mistake if you try. All I 
have got to say to him (putting it short) is, 
‘ My dear fellow, I want to be privately married, 
without perjury.’ All he has got to say to me 
putting it short) is, ‘You must do So-and-So, 
and So-and-So; and you must be careful to 
avoid This, That, and The other. I have no- 
thing in the world to do but to follow his di- 
rections; and you have nothing in the world to 
do but what the bride always does when the 
bridegroom is ready and waiting!” His arm 
stole round Neelie’s waist, and his lips pointed 


the moral of the last sentence with that inarticu- | 


late eloquence which is uniformly successful in 
persuading a woman against her will. 

All Neelie’s meditated objections dwindled, 
in spite of her, to one feeble little question. 
‘‘ Suppose I allow you to go, Allan?” she whis- 
pered, toying nervously with the stud in the 
bosom of his shirt, ‘‘ Shall you be very long 
away ?” 

‘ T'll be off to-day,” said Allan, ‘‘by the eleven 
clock train. And I'll be back to-morrow, if I 
ind my friend the clerk can settle it all in time. 
If not, by Wednesday at latest.” 

“You'll write to me every day?” pleaded 
Neelie, clinging a little closer to him. ‘I shall 
sink under the suspense, if you don’t promise to 
write to me every day.” 

Allan promised to write twice a day, if she 
liked—letter-writing, which was such an effort 
to other men, was no effort to him! 

‘* And mind, whatever those people may say 
to you in London,” proceeded Neelie, ‘* I insist 
on your coming back for me. I positively de- 
cline to run away, unless you promise to fetch 
me.” 

Allan promised for the second time, on his 
sacred word of honor, and at the full compass 
of his voice. But Neelie was not satisfied even 
yet. She reverted to first principles, and in- 
sisted on knowing whether Allan was quite sure 
he loved her. Allan called Heaven to witness 
how sure he was; and got another question di- 
rectly for his pains. Could he solemnly declare 
that he would never regret taking Neelie away 
from home? Allan called Heaven to witness 
again, louder than ever. All to no purpose! 
The ravenous female appetite for tender prot- 
estations still hungered for more. ‘I know 
what will happen one of these days,” persisted 
Neelie. ‘* You will see some other girl who is 
prettier than I am, and you will wish you had 
married her instead of Me!” 

As Allan opened his lips for a final outburst 
of asseveration the stable-clock at the great 
house was faintly audible in the distance, strik- 
ing the hour. Neelie started quietly. It was 
breakfast time at the cottage—in other words, 
time to take leave. At the last moment her 
heart went back to her father; and her head 
sank on Allan's bosom as she tried to say, 
Good-by. ‘* Papa has always been so kind to 
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me, Allan,”’ she whispered, holding him back 
tremulously when he turned to leave her. ‘‘It 
seems so guilty and so heartless to go away from 
him and be married in secret. Oh do, do think 
before you really go to London ; is there no way 
of making him a little kinder and jusier to you?” 
The question was useless; the major’s resolute- 
ly unfavorable reception of Allan's letter was 
there in Neclie’s memory to answer her as the 
words passed her lips. With a girl’s impulsive- 
ness she pushed Allan away before he could 
speak, and signed to him impatiently to go. 
| The conflict of contending emotions, which she 
| had mastered thus far, burst its way outward in 
spite of her after he had waved his hand for the 
last time, and had disappeared in the depths of 
the dell. When she turned from the place, on 
her side, her long-restrained tears fell freely at 
last, and made the lonely way back to the cot- 
tage the dimmest prospect to look at that Neclie 
had seen for many a long day past. 

As she hurried homeward the leaves parted 
behind her, and Miss Gwilt stepped softly into 
the open space. She stood there in triumph, 
tall, beautiful, and resolute. Her lovely color 
brightened while she watched Neelie’s retreat- 
ing figure hastening lightly away from her over 
the grass. 

“Cry, you little fool!” she said, with her 
| quiet, clear tones, and her steady smile of con- 
tempt. ‘*Cry as you have never cried yet! 
You have seen the last of your sweet-heart.” 





—<———— 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SCANDAL AT THE STATION, 


An hour later the landlady at Miss Gwilt’s 
lodgings was lost in astonishment, and the clam- 
orous tongues of the children were in a state of 
ungovernable revolt. ‘* Unforeseen circumstan- 
ces” had suddenly obliged the tenant of the first- 
floor to terminate the occupation of her apart- 
ments, and to go to London that day by the 
eleven o’clock train. 

‘* Please to have a fly at the door at half past 
ten,” said Miss Gwilt, as the amazed landlady 
followed her up stairs. ‘‘ And excuse me, you 
good creature, if I beg and pray not to be dis- 
turbed till the fly comes.” 

Once inside her room, she locked the door, 
and then opened her writing-desk. ‘* Now for 
my letter to the major!”’ she said. ‘* How 
shall I word it?” 

A moment’s consideration apparently decided 
her. Searching through her collection of pens, 
she carefully selected the worst that could be 
found, and began the letter by writing the date 
|of the day on a solid sheet of note-paper, in 
| crooked, clumsy characters, which ended in a 
blot made purposely with the feather of the pen. 

Pausing sometimes to think a little, sometimes 
|to make another blot, she completed the. letter 
| in these words : 





| 


‘*Hon Sir,—It is on my conscience to tell 
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you something which I think you ought to know. 
You ought to know of the goings-on of Miss, 
your daughter, with young Mister Armadale. 
I wish you to make sure, and what is more, I 
advise you to be quick about it, if she is going 
the way you want her to go, when she takes her 
morning walk before breakfast. I scorn to make 
mischief where there is true love on both sides. 
But I don’t think the young man means truly 
by Miss. 
has his fancy. Another person, who shall be 
nameless betwixt us, has his true heart. Please 
to pardon my not putting my name; I aim only 
an humble person, and it might get me into 
trouble. This is all at present, dear Sir, from 
yours, A WELL-WISHER.” 





‘There !” said Miss Gwilt, as she folded the | 


letter up. “If I had been a professed novelist 
I could hardly have written more naturally in 
the character of a servant than that!” She 
wrote the necessary address to Major Milroy; 
looked admiringly for the last time at the coarse 


and vlumsy writing which her own delicate hand | 


had produced; and rose to post the letter her- 
self before she entered next on the serious busi- 
ness of packing up. ‘‘Curious!” she thought, 
when the letter had been posted, and she was 
back again making her traveling preparations in 
her own room: ‘here I am, running headlong 
into a frightful risk—and I never was in better 
spirits in my life!” 

The boxes were ready when the fly was at the 
door, and Miss Gwilt was equipped (as becom- 
ingly as usual) in her neat traveling costume. 
Her thick veil, which she was accustomed to 


wear in London, appeared on her country straw | 


bonnet for the first time. ‘‘ One meets such 
rude men occasionally in the railway,” she said 
to the landlady. 
my hair is so very remarkable.” She was a lit- 
tle paler than usual; but she had never been so 
sweet-tempered and engaging, so gracefully cord- 


ial and friendly, as now, when the moment of | 


departure had come. The simple people of the 
house were quite moved at taking leave of her. 
She insisted on shaking hands with the landlord 
—on speaking to him in her prettiest way, and 
sunning him in her brightest smile. ‘‘Come!” 
she said to the landlady, ‘‘you have been so 
kind, you have been so like a mother to me, 
you must give me a kiss at parting.” She em- 
braced the children all together in the lump, with 
a mixture of humor and tenderness delightful to 
see, and left a shilling among them to buy a 
cake. ‘If I was only rich enough to make it a 
sovereign,” she whispered to the mother, ‘*how 
glad I should be!” The awkward lad who ran 
of errands stood waiting at the fly-door. He 
was clumsy, he was frowsy, he had a gaping | 


What I mean is, I think Miss only | 


‘*And though I dress quietly, | 
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best wishes. Take my advice, John—grow to 
be a fine man, and find yourself a nice sweet. 
heart! Thank you a thousand times!” She 
gave him a friendly little pat on the cheek with 
two of her gloved fingers, and smiled, and nod 
| ded, and got into the fly. 
** Armadale next!” she said to herself as the 
carriage drove off. 


Allan’s anxiety not to miss the train had 
brought him to the station in better time than 
usual. After taking his ticket and putting his 
portmanteau under the porter’s charge, he was 
pacing the platform and thinking of Neelie— 
when he heard the rustling of a lady’s dress 
behind him, and turning round to look, found 
| himself face to face with Miss Gwilt. 

There was no escaping her this time. The 
station wall was on his right hand, and the line 
was on his left; a tunnel was behind him, and 
Miss Gwilt was in front, inquiring in her sweet- 
est tones whether Mr. Armadale was going to 
London. 

Allan colored scarlet with vexation and sur- 
prise. There he was, obviously waiting for the 
train; and there was his portmanteau close by, 
with his name on it, already labeled for London! 
What answer but the true one could he make 
after that? Could he let the train go without 
him, and lose the precious hours so vitally im- 
portant to Neelie and himself? Impossible! 
| Allan helplessly confirmed the printed state- 
;ment on his portmanteau, and heartily wished 
himself at the other end of the world as he said 
the words. » 

‘* How very fortunate !” rejoined Miss Gwilt. 
‘“*T am going to London too. Might I ask you, 
Mr. Armadale (as you seem to be quite alone), 
to be my escort on the journey ?” 

Allan looked at the little assembly of travel- 
ers and travelers’ friends collected on the plat- 
form near the booking-office door. They were 
all Thorpe-Ambrose people. He was probably 
known by sight, and Miss Gwilt was probably 
| known by sight, to every one of them. In sheer 
| desperation, hesitating more awkwardly than 
|ever, he produced his cigar-case. ‘‘I should 
be delighted,” he said, with an embarrassment 
| which was almost an insult under the circum- 
| stance. ‘* But I—I’m what the people who get 
| sick over a cigar call a slave to smoking.” 

*‘T delight in smoking!” said Miss Gwilt, 
with undiminished vivacity and good-humor. 
‘It’s one of the privileges of the men which I 
‘have always envied. I’m afraid, Mr. Arma- 
| dale, you must think I am forcing myself on 
|you. It certainly looks like it. The real 
| truth is, I want particularly to say a word to 
| you in private about Mr. Midwinter.” 

The train came up at the same moment. 


mouth and a turned-up nose—but the ineradi- | Setting Midwinter out of the question, the com- 
cable female delight in things charming accept- | mon decencies of politeness left Allan no al- 
ed him, for all that, in the character of a last ternative but to submit. After having been the 
chance. ‘*You dear dingy John!” she said | cause of her leaving her situation at Major Mil- 
kindly at the carriage door. ‘I am so poor I | roy’s, after having pointedly avoided her only a 
have only sixpence to give you—with my very | few days since on the high-road, to have de- 














clined going to London in the same carriage 
with Miss Gwilt would have been an act of 
downright brutality which it was simply impos- 
sible to commit. ‘Damn her!” said Allan, 
internally, as he handed his traveling compan- 
ion into an empty carriage, officiously placed at 
his disposal, before all the people at the station, 
by the guard. ‘ You sha’n’t be disturbed, Sir,” 
the man whispered, eonfidentially, with a smile 
and a touch of his hat. Allan could have 
knocked him down with the utmost pleasure. 
“Stop!” he said from the window. ‘‘I don’t 
want the carriage—” It was useless; the guard 
was out of hearing; the whistle blew, and the 
train started for London. 

The select assembly of travelers’ friends, left 
behind on the platform, congregated in a circle 
on the spot, with the station-master in the centre. 

The station-master—otherwise Mr. Mack— 
was a popular character in the neighborhood. | 
He possessed two social qualifications which in- 
variably impress the average English mind—he 
was an old soldier, and he was a man of few | 
words. The conclave on the platform insisted | 
on taking his opinion before it committed itself 
positively to an opinion of its own. A brisk 
fire of remarks exploded, as a matter of course, 
on all sides; but every body’s view of the sub- 
ject ended interrogatively, in a question aimed 
point-blank at the station-master’s ears. 

** She’s got him, hasn’t she?” ‘* She'll come 
back ‘ Mrs. Armadale,’ won’t she?” ‘* He'd 
better have stuck to Miss Milroy, hadn’t he?” 
‘*Miss Milroy stuck to Aim. She paid him a 
visit at the great house, didn’t she?” ‘‘ No- 
thing of the sort; it’s a shame to take the girl’s 


character away. She was caught in a thunder- | 


storm close by; he was obliged to give her shel- 
ter; and she’s never been near the place since. 
Miss Gwilt’s been there, if you like, with no 
thunder-storm to force her in; and Miss Gwilt’s 
off with him to London now in a carriage all 
to themselves, eh, Mr. Mack?” ‘* Ah, he’s a 
soft one, that Armadale! with all his money, 
to take up with a red-haired woman, a good 
eight or nine years older than he is! She’s 
thirty if she’s a day. That's what I say, Mr. 
Mack. What do you say?” ‘Older or youn- 
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ion which openly recognizes the frailty of hu- 
man nature is ever a popular opinion with man- 
kind. ‘It’s as good as saying that any of us 
might have married her, if we had been Mr. 
Armadale’s age!”” Such was the general im- 
pression on the minds of the conclave when the 
meeting had been adjourned and the members 
were leaving the station. 

The last of the party to go was a slow oid 
gentleman, with a habit of deliberately looking 
about him. Pausing at the door, this observ- 
ant person stared up the platform, and down 
the platform, and discovered in the latter direc- 
tion, standing behind an angle of the wall, an 
elderly man in black, who had escaped the no- 
tice of every body up to that time. ‘* Why, 
bless my soul!” said the old gentleman, ad- 
vancing inquisitively by a step at a time, ‘‘it 


| can’t be Mr. Bashwood !” 


It was Mr. Bashwood—Mr. Bashwood, whose 
constitutional curiosity had taken him privately 
to the station, bent on solving the mystery of 
Allan’s sudden journey to London—Mr. Bash- 
wood, who had seen and heard, behind the an- 
gle in the wall, what every body else had seen 
and heard, and who appeared to have been im- 
pressed by it in no ordinary way. He stood 
stiffly against the wall, like a man petrified, 
with one hand pressed on his bare head, and 
the other holding his hat—he stood, with a dull 
flush on his face, and a dull stare in his eyes, 
looking straight into the black depths of the 
tunnel outside the station, as if the train to 
London had disappeared in it but the moment 
before. 

**Ts your head bad?” asked the old gentle- 
man. ‘‘'Take my advice. Go home and lie 
| down.” 
| Mr. Bashwood listened mechanically, with his 
| usual attention, and answered mechanically, with 
his usual politeness. 

‘Yes, Sir,” he said, in a low, lost tone, like 
|@ man between dreaming and waking; ‘‘ I'll go 
home and lie down.” 

‘‘That’s right,” rejoined the old gentleman, 
| making for the door. ‘And take a pill, Mr. 
| Bashwood—take a pill.” 

Five minutes later the porter charged with the 








ger, she'll rule the roast at Thorpe-Ambrose; | business of locking up the station found Mr. 
and I say, for the sake of the place, and for the | Bashwood, still standing bare - headed against 
sake of trade, let’s make the best of it; and| the wall, and still looking straight into the 
Mr. Mack, as a man of the world, sees it in the | black depths of the tunnel, as if the train to 
same light as I do, don’t you, Sir?” | London had disappeared in it but a moment 
‘¢Gentlemen,” said the stationemaster, with | since. 
his abrupt military accent, and his impenetra-| ‘‘Come, Sir!” said the porter. ‘I must 
ble military manner, “ she’s a devilish fine wo- | lock up. Are you out of sorts? Any thing 
man. And, when I was Mr. Armadale’s age, | wrong with your inside? ‘Try a drop of gin- 
it’s my opinion, if her fancy had laid that way, | and-bitters.” 
she might have married Me.” | ‘“Yes,” said Mr. Bashwood, answering the 
With that expression of opinion the station- | porter exactly as he had answered the old gen- 
master wheeled to the right, and intrenched | tleman; “I'll try a drop of gin-and-bitters.” 
himself impregnably in the strong-hold of his| The porter took him by the arm and led him 
own office. | out. “You'll get it there,” said the man, 
The citizens of Thorpe-Ambrose ‘looked at | pointing, confidentially, to a public house; 
the closed door and gravely shook their heads. | ‘and you’il get it good.” 
Mr, Mack had disappointed them. No opin- ‘IT shall get it there,” echoed Mr. Bashwood, 
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still mechanically repeating what was said to | 
him; ‘‘ and I shall get it good.” 

His will seemed to be paralyzed; his actions 
depended absolutely on what other people told 
him to do. He took a few steps in the direc- | 
tion of the public house—hesitated ; staggered | 
—and caught at the pillar of one of the station 
lamps near him. 

The porter followed and took him by the arm 
once more. 

‘* Why, you’ve been drinking already !” ex- | 
claimed the man, with a suddenly-quickened 
interest in Mr. Bashwood’s case. ‘‘ What was | 
it? Beer?” 

Mr. Bashwood, in his low, lost tones, echoed | 
the last word. 

It was close on the porter’s dinner-time. But 
when the lower orders of the English people 
believe they have discovered an intoxicated 
man their sympathy with him is boundless. 
The porter let his dinner take its chance, and 
carefully assisted Mr. Bashwood to reach the 
public house. ‘‘Gin-and-bitters will put you 
on your legs again,” whispered this Samaritan 
setter-right of the alcoholic disasters of man- 
kind. 

If Mr. Bashwood had really been intoxicated 
the effect of the porter’s remedy would have 
been marvelous indeed. Almost as soon as the 
glass was emptied the stimulant did its work. 
The long-weakened nervous system of the dep- 
uty-steward, prostrated for the moment by the 
shock that had fallen on it, rallied again like a 
weary horse under the spur. The dull flush on 
his cheeks, the dull stare in his eyes, disap- 
peared simultaneously. After a momentary 
effort he recovered memory enough of what had 
passed to thank the porter, and to ask whether 
he would take something himself. ‘The worthy 
creature instantly accepted a dose of his own 
remedy—in the capacity of a preventive—and 
went home to dinner as only those men can go 
home who are physically warmed by gin-and- 
bitters, and morally elevated by the perform- 
ance of a good action. 

Still strangely abstracted (but conscious now 
of the way by which he went), Mr. Bashwood 
left the public house a few minutes later in his 
turn. He walked on mechanically, in his dreary 
black garments, moving like a blot on the white 
surface of the sun-brightened road, as Midwin- 
ter had seen him move in the early days at 
Thorpe- Ambrose when they had first met. 
Arrived at the point where he had to choose 
between the way that led into the town, and the 
way that led to the great house, he stopped, in- 
capable of deciding, and careless, apparently, 
even of making the attempt. ‘I'll be revenged 
on her!” he whispered to himself, still absorbed 
in his jealous frenzy of rage against the woman 
who had deceived him. ‘I'll be revenged on 
her,” he repeated in louder tones, “if I spend 
every half-penny I’ve got!” 

Some women of the disorderly sort, passing 
on their way to the town, heard him. ‘“ Ah, 
you old brute,” they called out, with the meas- 


ureless license of their class; ‘* whatever 


she 


| did she served you right!” 


The coarseness of the voices startled him 
whether he comprehended the words or not. 
He shrank away from more interruption and 
more insult into the quieter road that led to 
the great house. 

At a solitary place by the wayside he stopped 


and sat down. He took off his hat and lifted 
his youthful wig a little from his bald old head, 


and tried desperately to get beyond the one im- 
movable conviction which lay on his mind lik« 
lead—the conviction that Miss Gwilt had been 


| purposely deceiving him from the first. It was 


useless. No effort would free him from that 


| one dominant impression, and from the one an- 


swering idea that it had evoked—the idea of 
revenge. He got up again and put on his hat 
and walked rapidly forward a little way—then 
turned without knowing why and slowly walked 
back again. ‘‘If I had only dressed a little 
smarter!” said the poor wretch, helplessly. 
‘If I had only been a little bolder with her 
she might have overlooked my being an old 
man!” The angry fit returned on him. He 
clenched his clammy trembling hands and shook 
them fiercely in the empty air. ‘T’ll be re- 
venged on her,’’ he reiterated. ‘I'll be re- 
venged on her if I spend every half-penny I've 
got!’ It was terribly suggestive of the hold 
she had taken on him, that his vindictive sense 
of injury couldmot get far enough away from 
her to reach the man whom he believed to be 
his rival, even yet. In his rage, as in his love, 
he was absorbed, bedy and soul, by Miss Gwilt. 

In amoment more the noise of ranning wheels 


|approaching from behind startled him. He 


turned and looked round. There was Mr. Ped- 
gift the elder, rapidly overtaking him in th¢ 
gig, just as Mr. Pedgift had overtaken him 
once already on that former occasion when he 
had listened under the window at the great 
house, and when the lawyer had bluntly 
charged him with feeling a curiosity about 
Miss Gwilt! 

In an instant the inevitable association of 
ideas burst on his mind. The opinion of Miss 
Gwilt, which he had heard the lawyer express 
to Allan, at parting, flashed back into his mem- 
ory, side by side with Mr. Pedgift’s sarcastic 
approval of any thing in the way of i:quiry 
which his own curiosity might attempt. ‘‘I 
may be even with her yet,” he thought, ‘‘if Mr. 
Pedgift will-help me!—Stop, Sir!” he called 
out, desperately, as the gig came up with him. 
‘* If please, Sir, I want to speak to you.” 

Pedgift Senior slackened the pace of his fast- 
trotting mare without pulling up. ‘Come to 
the office in half an hour,” he said. ‘*‘ I’m busy 
now.” Without waiting for an answer, without 


| noticing Mr. Bashwood’s bow, he gave the mare 


the rein again, and was out of sight in another 


| minute. 


Mr. Bashwood sat down once more in a shady 
place by the road-side. He appeared to be in- 
capable of feeling any slight but the one unpar- 
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donable slight put upon him by Miss Gwilt. 
He not only declined to resent, he even made 
the best of Mr. Pedgift’s unceremonious treat- 
ment of him. “ Half an hour,” he said, resign- 
edly. ‘* Time enough to compose myself; and 
I want time. Very kind of Mr. Pedgift, though 
he mightn’t have meant it.” 

The sense of oppression on his head forced 
him once again to remove his hat. He sat with 
it on his lap, deep in thought; his face bent 
low, and the wavering finger of one hand run- 
ning absently on the crown of the hat. If Mr. 
Pedgift the elder, seeing him as he sat now, 
could only have looked a little beyond him into 
the future, the monotonously-drumming hand 
of the deputy-steward might have been strong 
enough, feeble as it was, to stop the lawyer by 
the road-side. 
able old hand of a worn, weary, miserable old 
man; but it was, for all that (to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pedgift’s own parting prediction to 
Allan), the hand that was now destined to “let 
the light in on Miss Gwilt.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN OLD MAN’S HEART. 

PuncTuaL to the moment, when the half 
hour’s interval had expired, Mr. Bashwood was 
announced at the office as waiting to see Mr. 
Pedgift by special appointment. 


The lawyer looked up from his papers with 
an air of annoyance: he had totally forgotten 


the meeting by the road-side. 
wants,” said Pedgift Senior to Pedgift Junior, 
working in the same room with him. ‘* And 


if it’s nothing of importance put it off to some | 


other time.” 

Pedgift Junior swiftly disappeared, and swift- 
ly returned. 

‘* Well?” asked the father. 

‘“*Well,” answered the son, “‘he is rather 
more shaky and unintelligible than usual. I 


can make nothing out of him, except that he | 


persists in wanting to see you. My own idea,” 


pursued Pedgift Junior, with his usual sardonic | 


gravity, ‘‘is, that he is going to have a fit, and 


that he wishes to acknowledge your uniform | 


kindness to him by obliging you with a private 
view of the whole proceeding.” 

Pedgift Senior habitually matched every body 
—his son included—with their own weapons. 
‘* Be good enough to remember, Augustus,” he 
rejoined, ‘‘that My Room is not a Court of 
Law. 
by ‘roars of laughter’ here. 
come in.” 

Mr. Bashwood was introduced, and Pedgift 
Junior withdrew. ‘You mustn’t bleed him, 
Sir,” whispered the incorrigible joker, as he 
passed the back of his father’s chair. ‘‘ Hot 
water bottles to the soles of his feet, and a mus- 
tard plaster on the pit of his stomach—that’s 
the modern treatment.” 


It was the worn, weary, miser- | 


** See what he 


A bad joke is not invariably followed | 
Let Mr. Bashwood | 
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| ‘Sit down, Bashwood,” said Pedgift Senior, 
when they were alone. ‘And don’t forget that 
time’s money. Out with it, whatever it is, at 
| the quickest possible rate, and in the fewest pos- 
| sible words.” 

These preliminary directions, bluntly but not 
all unkindly spoken, rather increased than di- 
minished the painful agitation under which Mr. 
Bashwood was suffering. He stammered more 
helplessly, he trembled more continuously than 
usual, as he made his little speech of thanks, 
and added his apologies at the end for intruding 
on his patron in Lusiness hours. 

‘* Every body in the place, Mr. Pedgift, Sir, 
knows your time is valuable. Oh dear, yes! 
oh dear, yes! most valuable, most valuable! 
Excuse me, Sir, I’m coming out with it. Your 
goodness—or rather your business—no, your 
goodness gave me half an hour to wait—and I 
have thought of what I had to say, and pre- 
pared it, and put it short.” Having got as far 
}as that he stopped with a pained, bewildered 
look. He had put it away in his memory, and 

now, when the time came, he was too confused 
to find it. And there was Mr. Pedgift mutely 
| waiting ; his face and manner alike expressive 
of that silent sense of the value of his own time 
which every patient who has visited a great doc- 
| tor, every client who has consulted a lawyer in 
|large practice, knows so well. ‘‘Have you 
heard the news, Sir?” stammered Mr. Bash- 
wood, shifting his ground in despair, and let- 
ting the uppermost idea in his mind escape 
him, simply because it was the one idea in him 
that was ready to come out. 

** Does it concern me ?” asked Pedgift Senior. 
|mercilessly brief, and mercilessly straight is 
coming to the point. 

‘** Tt concerns a lady, Sir—no, not a lady—a 
| young man, I ought to say, in whom you used 
to feel some interest. Oh, Mr. Pedgift, Sir, 
what do you think! Mn Armadale and Miss 
Gwilt have gone up to London together to-day 
—alone, Sir, alone—in a carriage reserved for 
their two selves! Do you think he’s going to 
marry her? Do you really think, like the rest 
of them, he’s going to marry her?” 

He put the question with a sudden flush in 
his face, and a sudden energy in his manner. 
His sense of the value of the lawyer's time, his 
conviction of the greatness of the lawyer’s con- 
| descension, his constitutional shyness and timid- 
ity, all yielded together to his one overwhelm- 

ing interest in hearing Mr. Pedgift’s answer. 
He was loud—he was loud, for the first time in 
| his life, in putting the question. 
‘“‘ After my experience of Mr. Armadale,” said 
the lawyer, instantly hardening in look and man- 
| ner, ‘*I believe him to be infatuated enough to 
marry Miss Gwilt a dozen times over if Miss 
Gwilf chose to ask him. Your news doesn’t sur- 
prise me in the least, Bashwood. I’m sorry for 
|him. I can honestly say that, though he-has 
| set my advice at defiance. And I’m more sorry 
| still,” he continued, softening again as his mind 
reverted to his interview with Neelie under the 
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trees of the park. ‘‘ I’m more sorry still for an- 
other person who shall be nameless. But what 
have I to do with all this? and what on earth 





is the matter with you?” he resumed, noticing | 


for the first time the abject misery in Mr. Bash- 
wood’s manner, the blank despair in Mr. Bash- 
wood’s face, which his answer had produced. 
**Are you ill? Is there something behind the 
curtain that you're afraid to bring out? I don’t 
understand it. Have you come here—here in 
my private room, in business hours—with no- 
thing to tell me but that young Armadale has 
been fool enough to ruin his prospects for 
life? Why, I foresaw it all weeks since, and 
what is more, I as good as told him so at the 
last conversation I had with him in the great 
house.” 


At those last words Mr. Bashwood suddenly 


rallied. The lawyer's passing reference to the 
great house had led him back in a moment to 
the main object, from which he had been wan- 
dering farther and farther away ever since he 
had entered the room. 

**'That’s it, Sir!” he said, eagerly; ‘* that’s 
what I wanted to speak to you about; that’s 
what [ve been preparing in my mind. Mr. 
Pedgift, Sir, the last time you were at the great 
house, when you came away in your gig, you— 
you overtook me on the drive.” 

“TI dare say I did,” remarked Pedgift, re- 
signedly. ‘*‘My mare happens to be a trifle 
quicker on her legs than you are on yours, 
Bashwood. Goon, goon. We shall come in 
time, I suppose, to what you are driving at.” 

**You stopped and spoke to me, Sir,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Bashwood, advancing more and more 
eagerly to his end, now that he had it at last in 
view. ‘You said you suspected me of feeling 
some curiosity about Miss Gwilt, and you told 
me (I remember the exact words, Sir)— you 
told me to gratify my curiosity by all means, 
for you didn’t object to it.” 

Pedgift Senior began for the first time to look 
interested in hearing more. 

**T remember something of the sort,” he re- 
plied ; “and [ also remember thinking it rather 
remarkable that you should happen—we won't 
put it in any more offensive way—to be exactly 
under Mr. Armadale’s open window while I was 
talking to him. It might have been accident 
of course ; but it looked rather more like curi- 
osity. I could only judge by appearances,” 
concluded Pedgift, pointing his sarcasm with a 
pinch of snuff; *‘ and appearances, Bashwood, 
were decidedly against you.” 

*T don’t deny it, Sir, I only mentioned the 
cirecumstance—” 

‘*Well? why did you mention it?” 

Under the threatening influence of the law- 
yer’s keenly watchful eye Mr. Bashwood sum- 
moned his courage, and ventured a little flearer 
to the object that he had in view. 

**T mentioned it, Sir,” he replied, ‘* because 
I wished to acknowledge that I was curious and 
am curious about Miss Gwilt.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Pedgift Senior, seeing some- 
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| thing under the surface in Mr. Bashwood’s face 
and manner, but utterly in the dark thus f 
| to what that something might be. 

There was silence fora moment. The mo. 
ment passed, Mr. Bashwood took the refuge usu- 
ally taken by nervous unready men, placed jp 
his circumstances, when they are at a loss for 
an answer. He simply reiterated the assertion 
that he had just made. ‘I feel some curiosity. 
| Sir,” he said, with a strange mixture of dogged- 
ness and timidity, ‘‘ about Miss Gwilt.” 

There was another moment of silence. In 
spite of his practiced acuteness and knowledve 
of the world, the lawyer was more puzzled than 
ever. Thecase of Mr. Bashwood presented the 
one human riddle of all others which he was 
least qualified to solve. Though year after year 
witnesses, in thousands and thousands of cases, 
the remorseless disinheriting of nearest and dear- 
est relations, the unnatural breaking-up of sa- 
cred family ties, the deplorable severance of 
old and firm friendships, due entirely to the 
intense self-absorption which the sexual passion 
can produce when it enters the heart of an old 
man, the association of love with infirmity and 
gray hairs arouses, nevertheless, all the world 
over, no other idea than the idea of extravagant 
improbability or extravagant absurdity in th: 
general mind. If the interview now taking 
place in Mr. Pedgift’s consulting-room had tak- 
en place at his dinner-table instead, when win 
had opened his mind to humorous influences, it 
is possible that he might, by this time, hav: 
suspected the truth. But, in his business hours, 
Pedgift Senior was in the habit of investigating 
men’s motives seriously from the business point 
of view; and he was on that very account sim- 
ply incapable of conceiving any improbability 
so startling, any absurdity so enormous, as the 
absurdity and improbability of Mr. Bashwood’s 
being in love. 

Some men in the lawyer's position would have 
tried to force their way to enlightenment by ob- 
stinately repeating the unanswered question. 
Pedgift Senior wisely postponed the question 
until he had moved the conversation another 
step. ‘* Well,” he resumed, ‘let us say you 
feel a curiosity about Miss Gwilt. What next?” 

The palms of Mr. Bashwood’s hands began 
to moisten under the influence of his agitation 
as they had moistened in the past days, when 
he had told the story of his domestic sorrows to 
Midwinter at the great house. Once more hx 
rolled his handkerchief into a ball, and dabbed 
it softly to and fro from one hand to the other. 

“May I ask if I am right, Sir,” he began, 
| **in believing that you have a very unfavorable 

opinion of Miss Gwilt? You are quite con- 
vinced, I think—” . 

“« My good fellow,” interrupted Pedgift Senior. 
‘* why need you be in any doubt about it? You 
were under Mr. Armadale’s open window all th« 
while I was talking to him; and your ears, I 
presume, were not absolutely shut.” 

Mr. Bashwood showed no sense of the inter- 
ruption. The little sting of the lawyer’s sar- 
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casm was lost in the nobler pain that wrung 
him from the wound inflicted by Miss Gwilt. 

‘¢You are quite convinced, I think, Sir,” he 
resumed, ‘‘ that there are circumstances in Miss 
Gwilt’s past life which would be highly discred- 
itable to her if they were discovered at the pres- 
ent time ?” 

‘The window was open at the great house, 
Bashwood ; and your ears, I presume, were not 
absolutely shut.” 

Still impenetrable to the sting, Mr. Bashwood 
persisted more obstinately than ever. 

‘Unless I am greatly mistaken,” he said, 
‘‘your long experience in such things has even 
suggested to you, Sir, that Miss Gwilt might 
turn out to be known to the police ?” 

Pedgift Senior’s patience gave way. ‘‘ You 
have been over ten minutes in this room,” he 
broke out; ‘‘can you, or can you not, tell me 
in plain English what you want ?” 

In plain English—with the passion that had 
transformed him, the passion which (in Miss 
Gwilt’s own words) had made a man of him, 
burning in his haggard cheeks—Mr. Bashwood 
met the challenge, and faced the lawyer (as the 
worried sheep faces the dog) on his own ground. 

“T wish to say, Sir,” he answered, “that 
your opinion in this matter is my opinion too. 
I believe there is something wrong in Miss 
Gwilt’s past life which she keeps concealed 
from every body—and I want to be the man who 
knows it.” 

Pedgift Senior saw Wis chance, and instantly 
reverted to the question that he had postponed. 
‘Why ?” he asked for the second time. 

For the second time Mr. Bashwood hesitated. 
Could he acknowledge that he had been mad 
enough to love her, and mean enough to be a 
spy for her? Could he say, ‘‘ She has deceived 
me from the first, and she has deserted me now 
her object is served? After robbing me of my 
happiness, robbing me of my honor, robbing me 
of my last hope left in life, she has gone from 
me forever, and left me nothing but my old 
man’s longing, slow and sly, and strong and 
changeless, for revenge—revenge. That I may 


have, if I can poison her success by dragging | 


her frailties into the public view—revenge, that 
I will buy (for what is gold or what is life to 
me ?) with the last farthing of my hoarded mon- 
ey and the last drop of my stagnant blood.” 


Could he say that to the man who sat waiting | 


for his answer? No: he could only crush it 
down and be silent. 


The lawyer’s expression began to harden once | 


more. His first suspicions of Mr. Bashwood’s 
motive—suspicions not even remotely approach- 
ing the truth—now dawned on his mind. After 
a moment’s considering, he determined to state 
them openly, and to bring the interview in that 
way, if in no other way, to an end. 

** One of us must speak out,” he said; “and 
as you evidently won’t I will. I can only ac- 
count for this extraordinary anxiety of yours to 
make yourself acquainted with Miss Gwilt’s se- 
crets in one of two ways. Your motive is either 
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an excessively mean one (no offense, Bashwood, 
I am only putting the case), or an excessively 
generous one. After my experience of your 
honest character and your creditable conduct, it 
is only your due that I should absolve you at 
once of the mean motive. I believe you are as 
incapable as I am—I can say no more—of turn- 
ing to mercenary account any discoveries you 
might make to Miss Gwilt’s prejudice in Miss 
Gwilt’s past life. Shall I go on any further? 
or would you prefer, on second thoughts, open- 
ing your mind frankly to me of your own ac- 
cord ?” 

“T should prefer not interrupting you, Sir,” 
said Mr. Bashwood. 

“As you please,” pursued Pedgift Senior. 
“Having absolved you of the mean motive, I 
come to the generous motive next. It is possi- 
ble that you are an unusually grateful man; 
and it is certain that Mr. Armadale has been 
remarkably kind to you. After employing you 
under Mr. Midwinter in the steward’s office, he 
has had confidence enough in your honesty and 
your capacity, now his friend has left him, to 
put his business entirely and unreservedly in 
your hands. It’s not in my experience of hu- 
man nature—but it may be possible nevertheless 
—that you are so gratefully sensible of that con- 
fidence, and so gratefully interested in your em- 
ployer’s welfare, that you can’t see him in his 
friendless position, going straight to his own 
disgrace and ruin, without making an effort to 
save him. To put it in two words. Is it your 
idea that Mr. Armadale might be prevented from 
marrying Miss Gwilt if he could be informed in 
| time of her real character? And do you wish 
to be the man who opens his eyes to the truth? 
If that is the case—” 

He stopped in astonishment. Acting under 
some uncontrollable impulse, Mr. Bashwood had 
started to his feet. He stood with his withered 
face lit up by a sudden irradiation from within, 
which made him look younger than his age by a 
good twenty years—he stood gasping for breath 
enough to speak, and gesticulated entreatingly 

| at the lawyer with both his hands. 

“Say it again, Sir!” he burst out, eagerly; 
recovering his breath before Pedgift Senior had 
recovered his surprise. ‘‘The question about 
Mr. Armadale, Sir!—only once more !—only 
| once more, Mr. Pedgift, please !” 

With his practiced observation closely and 
distrustfully at work on Mr. Bashwood’s face, 
Pedgift Senior motioned to him to sit down 
again, and put the question for the second time. 

**Do I think,” said Mr. Bashwood, repeating 
the sense but not the words of the question, 
‘*that Mr. Armadale might be parted from Miss 
Gwilt if she could be shown to him as she really 
is? Yes, Sir! And do I wish to be the man 
| who does it? Yes, Sir! 

**Tt’s rather strange,” remarked the lawyer, 
looking at him more and more distrustfully, 
“that you should b2 so violently agitated, sim- 
ply because my question happens to have hit 

| the mark.” 


yes, Sir!! yes, Sir! 
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The question happened to have hit a mark 
which Pedgift little dreamed of. It had released 
Mr. Bashwood's mind in an instant from the 
dead pressure of his one dominant idea of re- 
venge, and had shown him a purpose to be 
achieved by the discovery of Miss Gwilt’s se- 
crets which had never occurred to him till that 
moment. 


might be stopped—not in Allan’s interests, but 
in his own—and the woman whom he believed 
that he had lost might yet, in spite of circum- 
stances, be a woman won! 
as he thought of it. His own roused resolution 
almost daunted him by its terrible incongruity 
with all the familiar habits of his mind and all 
the customary proceedings of his life. 

Finding his last remark unanswered, Pedgift 
Senior waited a little, and considered again be- 
fore he said any thing more. 

It was quite plain to him that, in putting the 
question which had so violently agitated the 
deputy-steward, he had unintentionally offered 
Mr. Bashwood a chance of misleading him, 
which Mr. Bashwood had eagerly—too eagerly 
—accepted on the spot. ‘One thing is clear,” 
reasoned old Pedgift. ‘‘ His true motive in this 
matter is a motive which he is afraid to avow. 
That’s enough for me. If I was Mr. Armadale’s 
lawyer, the mystery might be worth investiga- 
ting. As things are, it’s no interest of mine to 
hunt Mr. Bashwood from one lie to another till 
I run him to earth at last. I have nothing 


whatever to do with it; and I shall leave him, 
free to follow his own roundabout courses, in his 


” 


own roundabout way.” Having arrived at that 
conclusion, Pedgift Senior pushed back his chair, 
and rose hastily to terminate the interview. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Bashwood,” he began. 
“The subject of our conversation is a subject 
exhausted, so far as I am concerned. I have 
only a few last words to say, and it’s a habit of 
mine, as you know, to say my last words on my 
legs. Whatever else I may be in the dark about, 
I have made one discovery, at any rate. I have 
found out what you really want with me—at 
last! You want me to help you.” 

‘Tf you would be so very, very kind, Sir?” 


stammered Mr. Bashwood. ‘‘ If you would only | 


give me the great advantage of your opinion and 
advice— ?” 

**Wait a bit, Bashwood. We will separate 
those two things if you please. A lawyer may 
offer an opinion like any other man; but when 
a lawyer gives his advice—by the Lord Harry, 
Sir, it’s Professional! You're welcome to my 
opinion in this matter; I have disguised it from 
nobody. I believe there have been events in 


Miss Gwilt’s career, which (if they could be dis- | 


covered) would even make Mr. Armadale, in- 
fatuated as he is, afraid to marry her—suppos- 
ing, of course, that he really is going to marry 
her; for though the appearances are in favor of 
it so far, it is only an assumption after all. As 
to the mode of proceeding by which the blots on 
this woman’s character might or might not be 


The marriage which he had blindly | 
. . . ' 
regarded as ingyitable, was a marriage that | 


His brain whirled | 


— 
| brought to light in time—she may be married 
| by license in a fortnight if she likes—that is a 
| branch of the question on which I positively de. 
| cline to enter. It implies speaking in my char. 
acter as a lawyer, and giving you, what I de- 
cline positively to give you, my professional ad- 
vice.” 

‘Oh, Sir, don’t say that!” pleaded Mr. Bash- 
wood, ‘Don’t deny me the great favor, the in- 
|estimable advantage of your advice! I have 
|such a poor head, Mr. Pedgift! I am so old 
| and so slow, Sir, and I get so sadly startled and 
worried when I’m thrown out of my ordinary 
ways. It’s quite natural you should be a litt le 
impatient with me for taking up your time—I 
know that time is money to a clever man like 
you. Would you excuse me—would you please 
excuse me, if I venture to say that I have saved 
a little something, a few pounds, Sir; and be- 
ing quite lonely, with nobody dependent on me, 
I’m sure I may spend my savings as I please.” 
Blind to every consideration but the one consid- 
eration of propitiating Mr. Pedgift, he took out 
a dingy, ragged old pocket-book, and tried, with 
trembling fingers, to open it on the lawyer’s ta- 
ble. 

‘*Put your pocket-book back directly,” said 
Pedgift Senior. ‘‘ Richer men than you have 
tried that argument with me, and have found 
that there is such a thing (off the stage) as a 
lawyer who is not to be bribed. I will have no- 
thing to do with the case, under existing cir- 
cumstances. If you wamt to know why, I beg 
to inform you that Miss Gwilt ceased to be pro- 
| fessionally interesting to me on the day when I 
ceased to be Mr. Armadale’s lawyer. I may 
have other reasons besides, which I don’t think 
it necessary to mention. The reason already 
given is explicit enough. Go your own way, 
}and take your responsibility on your owr shoul- 
lders. You may venture within reach of Miss 
| Gwilt’s claws, and come out again without being 
| scratched. Time will show. In the mean while 
|I wish you good-morning—and I own, to my 
| shame, that I never knew till to-day what a hero 
| you were.” 

This time Mr. Bashwood felt the sting. With- 
out another word of expostulation or entreaty, 
without even saying ‘‘ Good-morning” on his 
side, he walked to the door, opened it softly, and 
left the room. 

The parting took in his face, and the sudden 
silence that had fallen on him, were not lost on 
| Pedgift Senior. ‘* Bashwood will end badly,” 
said the lawyer, shuffling his papers, and return- 
ing impenetrably to his interrupted work. 





The change in Mr. Bashwood’s face and man- 
ner to something dogged and self-contained was 
so startlingly uncharacteristic of him, that it even 
forced itself on the notice of Pedgift Junior and 
the clerks, as he passed through the outer office. 
Accustomed to make the old man their butt, they 
took a boisterously comic view of the marked al- 
|teration in him. Deaf, apparently, to the mer- 
| ciless raillery with which he was assailed on all 





sides, he stopped opposite young Pedgift; and 
looking him attentively in the face, said, in a} 
quiet absent manner, like a man thinking aloud, 
‘¢] wonder whether you would help me.” 

‘‘«Qpen an account instantly,” said Pedgift 

Junior to the clerks, ‘‘ in the name of Mr. Bash- 
wood. Place a chair for Mr. Bashwood, with a 
footstool close by, in case he wants it. Supply 
me with a quire of extra double-wove satin pa- 
per, and a gross of picked quills to take notes of 
Mr. Bashwood’s conversation; and inform my 
father instantly that I am going to leave him 
and set up in business for myself, on the strength 
of Mr. Bashwood’s patronage. Take a seat, Sir, 
pray take a seat, and express your feelings free- 
ly.” 
* Still impenetrably deaf to the raillery of which 
he was the object, Mr. Bashwood waited until 
Pedgift Junior had exhausted himself, and then 
turned quietly away. 

‘*] ought to have known better,” he said, in 
the same absent manner as before. ‘* He is his 
father’s son all over—he would make game of 
me on my death-bed.” He paused a moment 
at the door, mechanically brushing his hat with 
his hand, and went out into the street. 

The bright sunshine dazzled his eyes, the 
passing vehicles and foot-passengers startlec 
and bewildered him. He shrank into a by- 
street, and put his hand over his eyes. ‘‘I’d 
better go home,” he thought, ‘‘ and shut myself 
up, and think about it in my own room.” 

His lodging was in a small house, in the poor 
quarter of the town. He let himself in with his 
key, and stole softly up stairs. The one little 
room he possessed met him cruelly, look round 
it where he might, with silent memorials of Miss 
Gwilt. On the chimney-piece were the flow- 
ers she had given him at various times, all with- 
ered long since, and all preserved on a little 
china pedestal, protected by a glass shade. On 
the wall hung a withered colored print of a wo- 
man, which he had caused to be nicely framed 
and glazed, because there was a look in it that 
reminded him of her face. In his clumsy old 
mahogany writing-desk were the few letters, 
brief and peremptory, which she had written to 


him at the time when he was watching and list- 


ening meanly at Thorpe-Ambrose to please her. 
And when, turning his back on these, he sat 
down wearily on his sofa-bedstead, there, hang- 
ing over one end of it, was the gaudy cravat of 
blue satin which he had bought because she 
had told him she liked bright colors, and which 
he had never yet had the courage to wear, though 
he had taken it out morning after morning with 
the resolution to put it on! Habitually quiet 
in his actions, habitually restrained in his lan- 
guage, he now seized the cravat as if it were a 
living thing that could feel, and flung it to the 
other end of the room with an oath. 

The time passed; and still, though his reso- 
lution to stand between Miss Gwilt and her mar- 
riage remained unbroken, he was as far as ever 
from discovering the means which might lead 
him to his end. The more he thought and 
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thought of it, the darker and the darker his 
course in the future looked to him. 

He rose again, as wearily as he had sat down, 
and went to his cupboard. ‘I’m feverish and 
thirsty,” he said; ‘a cup of tea may help me.” 
He opened his canister, and measured out his 
small allowance of tea less carefully than usual. 
‘¢ Even my own hands won’t serve me to-day !” 
he thought, as he scraped together the few grains 
of tea that he had spilt, and put them carefully 
back in the canister. 

In that fine summer weather the one fire in 
the house was the kitchen fire. He went down 
stairs for the boiling water with his tea-pot in his 
hand. 

Nobody but the landlady was in the kitchen. 
She was one of the many English matrons whose 
path throtigh this world is a path of thorns ; 
and who take a dismal pleasure, whenever the 
opportunity is afforded them, in inspecting the 
scratched and bleeding feet of other people in a 
like condition with themselves. Her one vice 
was of the lighter sort—the vice of curiosity ; 
and among the many counterbalancing virtues 
she possessed was the virtue of greatly respect- 
ing Mr. Bashwood as a lodger whose rent was 
regularly paid, and whose ways were always 
quiet and civil from one year’s end to another. 

‘What did you please to want, Sir?” asked 
the landlady. ‘‘ Boiling water, is it? Did 
you ever know the water boil, Mr. Bashwood, 
when you wanted it? Did you ever see a sulk- 
ier fire than that? Ill put a stick or two in, 
if you'll wait a little and give me the chance. 
Dear, dear me, you'll excuse my mentioning it, 
Sir, but how poorly you do look to-day !” 

The strain on Mr. Bashwood’s mind was be- 
ginning to tell. Something of the helplessness 
which he had shown at the station appeared 
again in his face and manner as he put his tea- 
pot on the kitchen-table, and sat down. 

‘* I’m in trouble, ma’am,” he said, quietly ; 
‘‘and I find trouble gets harder to bear than it 
used to be.” 

‘* Ah, you may well say that!” rejoined the 
landlady: ‘‘Z’m ready for the undertaker, Mr. 
Bashwood, when my time comes, whatever you 
may be. You're too lonely, Sir. When you're 
in trouble it’s some help—though not much—to 
shift a share of it off on another person’s shoul- 
ders. If your good lady had only been alive 
now, Sir, what a comfort you would have found 
her, wouldn’t you?” 

A momentary spasm of pain passed across Mr. 
Bashwood's face. The landlady had ignorant- 
ly recalled him to the misfortunes of his married 
life. He had been long since forced to quiet 
her curiosity about his family affairs by telling 
her that he was a widower, and that his domes- 
tic circumstances had not been happy ones; but 
he had taken her no further into his confidence 
than this. The sad story which he had related 
to Mr. Midwinter of the drunken wife, who had 
embarrassed his relations with his employer, and 
who had ended her miserable life in a lunatic 
asylum, was a story which he had shrunk from 
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confiding to the talkative woman, who would have 
confided it in her turn to every one in the house. 
‘¢ What I always say to my husband when 


he’s low, Sir,” pursued the landlady, intent on 


the kettle, ‘‘ is, ‘ What would you do now, Sam, 
without Me?’ When his temper den’t get the 


better of him (it will boil directly, Mr. Bash- | 


wood), he says, ‘ Elizabeth, I could do nothing.’ 
Wher his temper does get the better of him, he 
says, ‘I should try the public house, missus ; 
and I'll try it now.’ Ah, I've got my troubles! 
A man with grown-up sons and daughters, tip- 
pling in a public house! I don’t call to mind, 
Mr. Bashwood, whether you ever had any sons 
and daughters? and yet, now I think of it, I 
seem to fancy you said yes, you had. Daugh- 
ters, Sir, weren’t they ?—and, ah, dear! dear! 
to be sure! all dead.” 


**T had one daughter, ma’am,” said Mr. | 


Bashwood, patiently — ‘‘Only one, who died 
before she was a year old.” 

‘*Only one!” repeated the sympathizing land- 
lady. ‘It’s as near boiling as it ever will be, 
Sir; give me the tea-pot. Only one! Ah, it 
comes heavier (don’t it?) when it’s an only 
child? You said it was an only child, I think 
—didn’t you, Sir?” 

For a moment Mr. Bashwood looked at the 
woman with vacant eyes, and without attempt- 
ing to answer her. After ignorantly recalling 
the memory of the wife who had disgraced him, 
she was now, as ignorantly, forcing him back 
on the miserable remembrance of the son who 
had ruined and deserted him. For the first time 
since he had told his story to Midwinter, at their 
introductory interview in the great house, his 
mind reverted once more to the bitter disap- 
pointment and disaster of the past. Again he 
thought of the by-gone days, when he had be- 
come security for his son, and when that son’s 
dishonesty had forced him to sell every thing he 
possessed to pay the forfeit that was exacted 
when the forfeit was due. ‘I had a second 
child, ma’am,” he said, becoming conscious 
that the landlady was looking at him in mute 
and melancholy surprise. ‘‘ A son whom I did 
my best to help forward in the world, and who 
has behaved very badly to me.” 

**Did he now ?” rejoined the landlady, with 
an appearance of the greatest interest. ‘‘ Be- 
haved badly to you—almost broke your heart, 
didn’t he? Ah, it will come home to him, 
sooner or later! Don’t you fear! Honor your 
father and mother wasn’t put on Moses’s tables 
of stone for nothing, Mr. Bashwood. Where 
may he be, and what is he doing now, Sir?” 

The question was in effect almost the same as 
the question which Midwinter had put when the 
circumstance had been described to him. As 
Mr. Bashwood had answered it on the former 
occasion, so (in nearly the same words) he an- 
swered it now. 

‘* My son is in London, ma’am, for all I know 
to the contrary. He was employed, when I 
last heard of him, in no very creditable way, at 
the Private Inquiry Office—” 
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| At these words he suddenly checked himself. 
| His face flushed, his eyes brightened ; he pushed 
away the cup which had just been filled for him. 
and rose from his seat. The landlady started 
back astep. There was something in her lodg- 
er’s face that she had never seen in it before. 

‘*T hope I've not offended you, Sir,” said the 
| woman, recovering her self-possession, and look- 
ing a little too ready to take offense on her side, 
if necessary, at a moment’s notice. 

‘*Far from it, ma’am, far from it!” he re- 
joined, in a strangely eager, hurried way. <‘‘T 
have just remembered something — something 
very importani. I must go up stairs—it’s 
letter, a letter, a letter. I'll come back to my 
tea, ma’am. I beg your pardon, I’m much 
obliged to you—you’ve been very kind. [’]! 
say good-by, if you'll allow me, for the pres- 
ent.” To the landlady’s amazement he cord- 
ially shook hands with her, and made for the 
door, leaving tea and tea-pot to take care of 
themselves. 

The moment he reached his own room he 
locked himself in. For a little while he stood 
holding by the chimney-piece, waiting to re- 
cover his breath. The moment he could move 
again he opened his writing-desk on the table. 
‘*That for you, Mr. Pedgift and Son!” he said, 
with a snap of his fingers as he sat down. ‘‘I’ve 
got a son too!” 

There was a knock at the door—a knock, soft, 
considerate, and confidential. The anxious land- 
lady wished to know whether Mr. Bashwood was 
ill, and begged to intimate, for the second time, 
that she earnestly trusted she had given him no 
offense. 

‘No! no!” he called through the door. 
“*T’'m quite well—I’m writing, ma’am, I’m writ- 
ing—please to excuse me. She’s a good wo- 
man; she’s an excellent woman,” he thought, 
when the landlady had retired; ‘‘I’ll make her 
a little present—my mind’s so unsettled, I might 
never have thought of it but for her. Oh, if my 
boy is at the office still! Oh, if I can only write 
a letter that will make him pity me!” 

He took up his pen and sat thinking anxious- 
ly, thinking long, before he touched the paper. 
Slowly, with many patient pauses to think and 
think again ; and with more than ordinary care 
to make his writing legible, he traced these 
lines : 


‘¢My pear James,—You will be surprised, 
I am afraid, to see my handwriting. Pray don't 
suppose I’m going to ask you for money, or to 
reproach you for having sold mé out of house 
and home: when you forfeited your security, and 
I had to pay. I am willing and anxious to let 
by-gones be by-gones, and to forget the past. 
‘<Tt is in your power (if you are still at the 
Private Inquiry Office) to do me a great serv- 
lice. Iam in sore anxiety and trouble on the 
subject of a person in whom I am interested. 
The person is a lady. Please don’t make game 
of me for confessing this, if you can help it. If 
| you knew what I am now suffering, I think you 
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would be more inclined to pity than to make 
game of me. 

~ «J would enter into particulars, only I know 
your quick temper, and I fear exhausting your 
1 Perhaps it may be enough to say 


pat ience. 


that I have reason to believe the lady’s past life | 
has not been a very creditable one, and that I 
am interested—more interested than words can | 


sav—in discovering, within a fortnight from the 
-esent time, what her life has really been. 

‘‘ Though I know very little about the ways 
of business in an office like yours, I can under- 


pt 


stand that, without first having the lady’s pres- | 


ent address, nothing can be done to help me. 
Unfortunately, I am not acquainted with her 
present address. I only know that she went to 
town to-day, accompanied by a gentleman, in 
whose employment I now am, and who (as I 
believe) will be likely to write to me for money 
before many days more are over his head. 

‘*Ts this circumstance of a nature to help us? 
I venture to say ‘us,’ because I count already, 
my dear boy, on your kind assistance and ad- 
vice. Don’t let money stand between us—I 
have saved a little something, and it is all 
freely at your disposal. Pray, pray write to 
me by return of post! If you will only try your 
best to end the dreadful suspense under which 


I am now suffering, you will atone for all the | 


grief and disappointment you caused me in 
times that are past, and you will confer an obli- 
gation that he will never forget, on 
‘Your affectionate father, 
**Ferix Basuwoop.” 


After waiting a little to dry his eyes Mr. 
Bashwood added the date and address, and di- 
rected the letter to his son at “‘ The Private In- 
quiry Office, Shadyside Place, London.” That 
done, he went out at once and posted his letter 
with his own hands. The mail of Monday 
night would take it to London and wovld de- 
liver it the next day. The Tuesday would 
pass; and if the answer was sent by return of 
post, the answer would be received on Wednes- 
day morning. 

The interval day, the Tuesday, was passed by 
Mr. Bashwood in the steward’s office at the great 
house. He had a double motive for absorbing 
himself as deeply as might be in the various oc- 
cupations connected with the management of 
the estate. In the first place, employment 
helped him to control the devouring impatience 
with which he looked for the coming of the next 
day. In the second place, the more forward he 
was with the business of the office the more free 
he would be to join his son in London, if nec- 
essary, without attracting suspicion to himself 
by openly neglecting the interests placed under 
his charge. 

Toward the Tuesday afternoon vague rumors 
of something wrong at the cottage found their 
way (through Major Milroy’s servants) to the 
servants at the great house, and attempted in- 
effectually through this latter channel to en- 


gage the attention of Mr. Bashwood, impene- | 
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| trably fixed on other things. The major and 
| Miss Neelie had been shut up together in mys- 
| terious conference; and Miss Neelie’s appear- 
jance after the close of this interview plainly 
showed that she had been crying. This had 
happened on the Monday afternoon; and on the 
next day (that present Tuesday) the major had 
startled the household by announcing briefly 
that his daughter wanted a change to the air of 
the sea-side, and that he proposed taking her 
himself, by the next train, to Lowestoft. The 
| two had gone away together, both very serious 
and silent, but both, apparently, very good 
friends for all that. Opinions at the great 
house attributed this domestic revolution to the 
| reports current on the subject of Allan and Miss 
Gwilt. Opinions at the cottage rejected that 
solution of the difficulty on practical grounds. 
Miss Neelie had remained inaccessidly shut up 
in her own room from the Monday afternoon 
to the Tuesday morning, when her father took 
her away. The major, during the same inter- 
val, had not been outside the door, and had 
| spoken to nobody; and Mrs. Milroy, at the first 
attempt of her new attendant to inform her of 
the prevailing scandal in the town, had sealed 
the servant's lips by flying into one of her terri- 
ble passions the instant Miss Gwilt’s name was 
mentioned. Something must have happened, 
of course, to take Major Milroy and his daugh- 
ter so suddenly from home—but that something 
was certainly not Mr. Armadale’s scandalous 
elopement, in broad daylight, with Miss Gwilt. 

The afternoon passed, and the evening passed, 
and no other event happened but the purely pri- 
vate and personal event which had taken place 
at the cottage. Nothing occurred (for nothing 
in the nature of things cou/d occur) to dissipate 
the delusion on which Miss Gwilt had counted 
—the delusion which all Thorpe-Ambrose now 
shared with Mr. Bashwood, that she had gone 
privately to London with Allan in the character 
of Allan’s future wife. 

On the Wednesday morning the postman, en- 
tering the street in which Mr. Bashwood lived, 
was encountered by Mr. Bashwood himself, so 
eager to know if there was a letter for him, that 
he had come out without his hat. There was 
a letter for him—the letter that he longed for 
from his vagabond son. 

These were the terms in which Bashwood the 
younger answered his father’s supplication for 
help—after having previously ruined his father’s 
prospects for life : 


| 


“Snapysmpr Piace, Tuesday, July 29. 

**My pear Dap,—We have some little prac- 
tice in dealing with mysteries at this office; bert 
the mystery of your letter beats me altogether. 
Are you speculating on the interesting hidden 
frailties of some charming woman? Or, after 
your experience of matrimony, are you actually 
going to give me a step-mother at this time of 
day? Whichever it is, upon my life your letter 
interests me. 

‘“‘T am not joking, mind—though the tempta- 
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tion is not an easy one to resist. On the con- 
trary, I have given you a quarter of an hour of 
my valuable time already. The place you date 
from sounded somehow familiar to me. I re- 


ferred back to the memorandum book, and found | 
that I was sent down to Thorpe-Ambrose to | 


make private inquiries not very long since. My 
employer was a lively old lady, who was too sly 
to give us her right name and address. Asa 
matter of course we set to work at once, and 
found out who she was. Her name is Mrs, 
Oldershaw—and if you think of her for my step- 
mother, I strongly recommend you to think 
again before you make her Mrs. Bashwood. 

**Tf it is not Mrs. Oldershaw, then all I can 
do, so far, is to tell you how you may find out 
the unknown lady’s address. Come to town 
yourself as soon as you get the letter ycu ex- 
pect from the gentleman who has gone away 
with her (I hope he is not a handsome young 
man for your sake); andcallhere. I will send 
somebody to help you in watching his hotel or 
lodging; and if he communicates with the lady, 
or the lady with him, you may consider his ad- 
dress discovered from that moment. Once let 
me identify her and know where she is—and 
you shall see all her charming little secrets as 
plainly as you see the paper on which your af- 
fectionate son is now writing to you. 

‘* A word more about the terms. I am as 
willing as you are to be friends again; but, 
though I own you were out of pocket by me 
once, I can't afford to be out of pocket by you. 
It must be understood that you are answerable 
for all the expenses of the inquiry. We may 
have to employ some of the women attached to 
this office, if your lady is too wide-awake, or 
too nice-looking, to be dealt with by a man. 
There will be cab-hire and postage-stamps—ad- 





| missions to public amusements, if she is inclined 
| that way—shillings for pew-openers, if she is 
| Serious, and takes our people into churches to 
hear popular preachers, and so on. My own 
professional services you shall have gratis; but 
I can’t lose by you as well. Only remember 
that—and you shall have your way. By-gones 
shall be by-gones, and you will forget the past. 
‘* Your affectionate Son, 
‘‘James Basnwoop.” 


In the ecstasy of seeing help placed at last 
within his reach the father put the son’s atro- 
cious letter to his lips. ‘My good boy!” he 
murmured tenderly; ‘‘ My dear, good boy!” 

He put the letter down, and fell into a new 
jtrain of thought. The next question to face 
| was the serious question of time. Mr. Pedgifi 
had told him she might be married in a fort- 
|night. One day of the fourteen had passed al- 
ready, and another was passing. He beat his 
| hand impatiently on the table at his side, won- 
dering how soon the want of money would force 
Allan to write to him from London. ‘ To- 
morrow?” he asked himself. ‘‘Or next day?” 

The morrow passed ; and nothing happened. 
The next day came—and the letter arrived! 
It was on business, as he had anticipated; it 
asked for money, as he had anticipated—and 
there, at the end of it, in a postscript, was the 
address added, concluding with the words, ‘‘ You 
may count on my staying here till further notice.” 

He gave one deep gasp of relief; and instantly 
busied himself—though there were nearly two 
hours to spare before the train started for Lon- 
don—in packing his bag. The last thing he 
| put in was his blue satin cravat. ‘She likes 
bright colors,” he said, ‘‘ and she may see me in 
| it yet!” 











TO THE UNRETURNING BRAVES. 


Le papery unreturning braves! 

Who perished far from friends and home, 

And found unmarked but sacred graves 
Beneath the blue of heaven's dome: 


To you, who left alike behind, 

And left for aye, your friends and fears, 
To danger, not to duty blind, 

We yield the tribute of our tears. 


Blithely, as when ye swung the axe, 
Tended the loom or tilled the lands, 

Ye slung your knapsacks on your backs 
And took your rifles in your hands. 


Warm were the kisses on your lips, 

And tears, save yours, filled every eye; 
On all but you there fell eclipse, 

But cheerily ye went to die. 


Proud of your strength ye marched away ; 
Thankful to God he made you men; 
Nor found, until ye fell, the day 
Ye doubted your return again. 


Ye perished in a hostile land, 
In prison, hospital, or fight; 
But never lifted lawless hand, 
Nor struck a blow but for the right. 


Tis sweet to, soldier’s dying ear 
To catch the cheer of victory ; 
But sweeter far than victor’s cheer 
Is death that makes a people free. 


Whether the field was lost or won 
On which ye perished, reck not ye; 
Success is sure in duty done; 
To die for right is victory. 


Sleep off all care and rest in peace, 
The ranks are full at battle’s call; 

Truth’s champions can not decrease, 
God fights for those who fall. 


Soft stream the sunshine overhead, 
Green grow the grasses on your graves; 
Heaven will remember you, though dead, 
Ungarlanded, immortal braves. 
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THEN our neighbor Peter O’Leum bade 
W his Sally buy the finest set of jewels to 
be had for money in New York—for had he 
not just sold the Jackass Pit, flowing 400 bar- 
rels daily, for $150,000 cash, to a company 
which was going to issue $2,000,000 of stock, 
and to declare monthly dividends of two per 
cent. ?—he strengthened his account at his 
bankers, and prepared for a good strong pull. 
For, said he, I don’t know nothin’ myself about 
di’monds or them trash, but now I’m rich my 
Sally shall wear as handsome jewels as the best 
of them Fifth Avenue folks. 

So Sally bought the most expensive diamonds 
she could find, and her bill ran as follows: 


Mr. Peter O’Leum 


Dr. to Tiffany & Co. 
ALL BILLS PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
To 1 brooch (14 brilliants).............. § 
“ 92 ear-rings (brilliants) Ror 
** 1 necklace (16 brilliants) 


6,500 
8,500 


$22,500 
Peter paid the bill like a man, and every 
body was satisfied—Peter himself, Mrs. Peter, 
and, above all, the jeweler. Peter showed the 


if she has money enough she works through, 
sooner or later, after the customary number of 
blackballings. As to the blue-blooded class 
proper, diamonds are their duty—noblesse oblige. 
Sometimes they are real, and to accommodate 
impecunious noblemen the usual terms of cred- 
it granted by jewelers are five years. Not un- 
frequently they are false. A leading jeweler, 
who had an opportunity of witnessing a royal 
levee in England, reported that fully half the 
diamonds worn by the ladies present were paste. 


But what did it matter? Paste answered as 


| gooda purpose as Ketchum’s forged gold che¢ks, 


| discovery was to be feared. 


with this difference in its favor—that no day of 
How many of the 
diamonds at the famous diamond wedding in 
this city were genuine? Was the whole jew- 
eled array rank paste? If, instead of paying 


00 in gold for the gems in which Mrs, 


| Peter failed at Saratoga, our honest friend Pe- 
| ter had given Abrahams or Isaacs, or the orig- 


bill to his acquaintance, and was pleased at be- | 


ing congratulated on his liberality. 


Mrs. Pe- 


ter showed the diamonds to her acquaintance, | 
but her circle being small, she went to Sarato- | 


ga to do her treasure justice. There her ca- 
reer was not as brilliant as she had anticipated. 
People stared at the diamonds, and at the lady, 
but went no further. It was the private opin- 


|entered at 


ion, publicly expressed, of some leading ‘‘ floor | 
| to about $1,000,000; and though the duty on 
| diamonds has been kept as low as four per cent. 


’ 


managers” that the gems were paste. Other 
connoisseurs pronounced the stones real, but 
the lady postiche. 
er. No young men of fashion asked to be pre- 
sented to her. No special seat was reserved 
for her on ball-nights. When she went to the 
opera nobody noticed her. But crusty old 
Derrick, who had known her in the kingdom 
of Oil, chancing to ask her if she was aware 


Mrs. Peter was not run aft- | 


|of the gems imported pay duty. 


inal Jacobs, $225 in currency for a splendid 
set of quartz or rock cry stal, would any body 
have been the less happy ? 

Before 1848 but few diamonds were import- 
ed into this country. With the increase of 
wealth caused by the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia a taste for rich jewels became devel- 
oped, and a demand arose for diamonds which 
has been increasing ever since. In the ten 
years succeeding 1849 the value of gems duly 
the United 
States rose from an annual average of $100,000 


the custom-houses of 


in order to discourage smuggling, the opinion 
of men in the trade is that less than one-sixth 
Every now 
and then we hear of diamonds being seized by 
Uncle Sam’s vigilant officials for non-payment 


| of duty; but the rogues in such cases must be 


| clumsv indeed. 


that by owning those diamonds she was wast- | 
ing in interest an annual sum larger than had | 
sufficed to support Peter and herself during | 


the first years of their married life, she became 
thoughtful and somewhat repentant, and left 
the Springs in ill-humor with them and her 
precious diamonds. 

In Europe great diamonds are a badge of 
caste. When a man puts them on his wife he 


|ing less than half a carat. 


means to say, we intend to belong to the aris- | 


Sometimes he succeeds ; 
It is generally a question of mon- 


tocracy. 
he doesn’t. 
ey. 
tinizes his balance-sheet and admits him. The 
Court Journals announce that ‘‘ the wife of the 
eminent merchant, Peter O’Leum, Esquire, 
wore her magnificent diamonds at the levee.’ 
Then all is said. Her station in life is fixed. 


sometimes 


If he has money enough, aristocracy scru- | 


A small waistcoat pocket will 
carry diamonds enough to stock a first-class 
jeweler’s store for a year. 

Most of the stones imported belong to the 
class called in Paris méls, i. e., stones weigh- 
When pure and 
without blemish they sell here at the rate of 
$50 @ $60 per carat: that is to say, a stone 
of half a carat sells for $25 or $30; add $5 @ 
$10 for setting, and the cost of a small diamond 
ring, bearing a stone 4 inch wide, is $35 @ 
$40. Bearing in mind that jewelers usually 
sell for gold, it will be found that diamonds 
and all precious stones are dearer here, rela- 
tively, than in Europe. Within three or four 


| years a taste for large diamonds has sprung up 


here. Gamblers and petroleum men, stock 


’| speculators, ‘‘ fancy” men of all kinds, and a 


| few individuals of a better class who are jewel- 


Baronesses and marchionesses, whose diamonds | 


long since went to the jewelers and were re- 


| 


fanciers, often wear large diamonds in rings or 
in their shirt-frills. These are generally two 


placed by paste, scowl upon the parvenu; but | to fourcarat stones. In Paris one-carat stones 
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sell for $100, two-carat for $350, three-carat 
for $675, or thereabouts. Jewelers here ask 
fully twenty-five per cent. more. 

During the past century a few diamonds have 
been brought into this country by wealthy im- 
migrants from Europe. Valuable diamonds 
are known to have been in the possession of 
the families of the Livingstons, the De Peaus, 
the Thornes, the Alstons, the Rutledges, the 
Masons, the Adamses, and others, for many 
years; from time to time these stones make 
their appearance at the jewelers for resetting. 
But it is doubtful whether there is any diamond 
in the United States of over twelve carats in 
weight. After the French Revolution, which 
scattered the heir-looms of so many noble fam- 
ilies, diamonds which had graced the girdle of 
Queen Marie Antoinette came here, and are 
here still—not monstrous in size, but beautiful, 
and so uncommon as to be easily recognized 
by experienced jewelers. Of later years fine 
diamonds have been acquired, either here or 
in Europe, by our republican aristocracy, the 
Aspinwalls, Belmonts, Fearings, Stuarts, etc., 
etc., and dazzle the beholder at brilliant as- 
semblies in the Avenue. But of the brilliants 
exhibited at Newport and Saratoga a large 
proportion, especially of the larger stones, are 
mere paste. It is the boast of the keeper of a 
notorious gambling-house that his rooms on a 
star-night contain more genuine diamonds than 
can be witnessed even at Mrs. Belmont’s un- 
approachable balls. And the jewelers admit 


that for very expensive gems gamblers are | 


their best customers. 

When the lovely but suspicious Anna Maria 
was presented with a diamond ring by her 
chosen swain Augustus, her delight was quick- 
ly changed into agony by her brutal brother 
Tom, who pronounced the gem ‘paste, my 
dear, just paste.” 

“If I thought it was—” screamed the angry 
little lady; not unfairly arguing, by analogy, 
that if Augustus was false as to his diamonds, 
he might be equally false as to his love. 


eler or jewel fancier can tell paste from diamond 
as easily as Anna Maria can tell linen from cot- 
ton. There is a fair article of paste made from 
pulverized quartz by Monsieur Bourguignon, 
of Paris, which, when properly rubbed up, glit- 
ters quite brilliantly in the gaslight, and in a 
very experienced hand will even scratch glass. 
But you could no more pass it off for a diamond 
on a jeweler than you could sell a spavined 
horse as sound to Mr. Disbrow. It will not 
scratch quartz; its specific gravity is 1° less 
than that of the diamond; its lustre is apt to 
fade : the file, deftly handled, will mark it in- 
stantly. That people are occasionally taken in 
by having paste diamonds palmed on them for 
real must be the case, so many honest fellows 
claim to have been thus victimized. But no 
respectable jeweler either here or in Paris 
would be guilty of a fraud so easy of detection. 
Chattering shop-girls in the Palais Royal will 


—. 
occasionally persuade green Americans to buy 
paste diamonds, and say any thing that may 
seem calculated to whet the purchaser's ardor. 
And the class of sharp countrymen who are go 
frequently gulled by the patent-safe game, or 
the drop game, are quite likely to fall a prey to 
a worthy journeyman jeweler who happens to 
have for sale for a mere song a diamond owned 
by a widow in destitute circumstances and press- 
ing need of money. But no one who deals at 
respectable stores need ever be deceived in buy- 
ing diamonds. . 

In the first place, the price is a prima faci: 
guide. Diamonds are sold by the carat of four 
grains, 151} carats to the ounce Troy. A pure 
diamond weighing one carat is worth in New 
York from $95 to $125, according to its brill 
iancy and the merit of the cutting. 

If it be imperfect, flawed, stained, or not 
wholly colorless, its value is considerably less, 
Bright blue, green, or rose-colored diamonds, 
if perfect otherwise, are worth as much as white 
diamonds; but they are rarely seen in this coun- 
try. If therefore a jeweler offers to sell perfect 
diamonds, weighing one cardt, for less than 
$95, the presumption is that his gems are paste. 
Diamonds of smaller size, say of } carat and 
under, sell at the rate of $50 @ $60 a carat. 
Over one carat, the price advances in the square 
of the weight. A 2-carat stone sells here for 
$450 @ $550; a 3-carat stone for $800 @ 
$1000; a 10-carat stone for $10,000, and so 
on. 

If the price suggest no suspicion, the test of 
| the file may be applied. No genuine precious 
| stone can be marked by the file. If the jeweler 
objects to have his stones filed the presumption 
is that he is a rogue, and the less you have to 
do with him the better. In applying the file to 
a diamond care must be taken to apply it to 
| the top or table, and to the bottom or culet, 
not to the sharp edge, called the girdle. The 
latter is sharp enough to chip, if the file be 
roughly applied. But on the table or culet, if 


| the stone be genuine, the file may be applied 
But her agony need not last long. Any jew- | 


for a month without leaving a mark. 
Diamonds may further be tested by the aid 
of a sapphire. The true diamond will scratch 
the sapphire ; nothing else will. Lastly, the 
specific gravity of the diamond is from 3° 4’ to 
3° 6’. To obtain the specific gravity of a gem 
jewelers weigh it first in air, then in water, and 
divide the weight in air by the difference be- 
tween the two. This empirical method will an- 
swer the purpose. A gem which under this 
process shows a less specific gravity than 3° 4 
or more than 3° 6’ can not be a diamond. 
Diamonds are bought not only for personal 
adornment but for investment. They are the 
most compact form known of ‘‘ portable proper- 
ty.” When a Turkish pashaw screws a fortune 
out of his pashalic, he straightway invests half 
of it in diamonds, and sews them in the seam 
of his undershirt. Bagdad merchants have al- 
ways thus invested a considerable portion of 
their capital. They are the only currency which 
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is at par throughout the world, and of which a 
quarter of a million dollars can be carried upon 


the person. Nothing affects their value mate- 
rially but revolutions. These, strange to say, 
sometimes depress them enormously, and some- 
times cause them to advance enormously in 
price. During the first French revolution so 
many noble and wealthy families were robbed 
of their jewels, and so few people had money to 
invest in objects of luxury, that diamonds fell 
25 per cent. in a few weeks. In the course of 
six months the decline was recovered, and the 
having commenced dia- 
monds were wanted as investmeuts, and ad- 
vanced at Paris far above their value elsewhere. 
In the revolution of 1848 every rich man on 
the continent of Europe feared decrees of con- 
fiscation and bought diamonds. They advanced 
25 @ 30 per cent. in a few days, and such con- 
fusion reigned in the trade that a case of dia- 
monds shipped from Paris to London for safety, 
and misdirected, lay knocking about on the 
London docks for many days without a claim- 
ant. The regret of the dock thieves, when 
they subsequently discovered the value of the 
ease that had lain so long within their reach, 
must have been poignant. A marked advance 
in the price of diamonds took place here in 
1863 and 1864, when gold rose above 200. 
Many men who had always despised jewelry, 
were seen to sport large diamonds, which they 
bought as a hedge against the currency. Many 
a pretty girl whose papa had copperhead tend- 
encies became the owner of a diamond brooch 
or drops through paternal distrust of Uncle 
Sam’s greenbacks. Fair diamonds of 3 to 4 
carats sold to a considerable extent in this 
country in 1863 and 1864 for $3500 @ $4000 
each. 

The land of gems—India—gave us the first 
diamonds known to commerce. They were 
found in various parts of Hindostan, in Africa, 
and in some of the Indian Islands; above all, 
in the territory of the Nizam, sometimes called 
Golconda, after a powerful fortress. Of this 
country a Sultan died, in the time of the cru- 
sades, bequeathing 400 pounds weight of dia- 
monds to his successor. This little legacy, as- 
suming all the stones to have been small, would 
have been worth at the present day $42,000,000, 
and if, as is probable, many of the gems ex- 
ceeded 1 and 2 carats in weight, more than 
twice as much. A century and a half since 
diamonds were found in Brazil; and for nearly 
a century almost all the new diamonds have 
come from thence. Most of the Indian dia- 
mond mines, as well as those of Egypt and 
Borneo, long ago ceased their yield. In Gol- 
conda diamonds were found by treading the 
safth—a soft carboniferous loam—with the na- 
ked feet. In Brazil the earth, which is grav- 
elly, is washed in troughs, much after the meth- 
od of the early California gold-hunters ; and the 
diamonds, if any, are found among other peb- 
bles at the bottom of the trough. The work 
is mostly done by negro slaves, who occupy 


issue of assignats 


long sheds with troughs on each side. Upon 
elevated seats sit overseers, who watch the men 
and receive the diamonds when found. When 
a slave finds a diamond he raises his right 
hand and shouts; the overseer approaches 
him, receives the diamond, and rewards him. 
If the diamond is over 17 carats in weight the 
lucky finder receives his freedom, is crowned 
with flowers, and is allowed to look for dia- 
monds hereafter for benefit. For 
gems of lesser weight lesser rewards are given. 
Innumerable precautions are taken to prevent 
thefts by the workmen. The men are,stripped 
before they leave the shed, and leave their 
working-clothes in the hands of the overseer. 
On the least suspicion attaching to a man he 
is vigorously purged. His mouth is examined, 
and his whole naked body undergoes a survey 
by men skilled in detecting strange hiding- 
places for diamonds. Similar precautions were 
adopted in India with regard to visitors who 
went to see the diamond mines. They were 
such that no female was likely to visit them 
twice. For all this it is believed that fine dia- 
monds are constantly stolen by the Brazilian 
slaves, and no doubt their Indian brethren were 
equally light-fingered. 

It is not clear that diamond-hunting is, on 
the whole, more profitable than raising pigs or 
potatoes. You can easily hide in your closed 
hand the entire product of a lucky year’s labor 
by five hundred men in the diamond-producing 
district of Brazil. It is the history of gold- 
hunting over again. Valuable diamonds are 
found about as often as big nuggets, and on 
an average of years the diggers or hunters find 
that they have made poorer wages than car- 
penters or masons. 

These facts are noted for the benefit of dis- 
consolate ex-rebels, who, finding it impossible 
to live in a country where every man owns 
himself, now propose to emigrate to Brazil. 

Diamonds are said to have been found in 
many parts of the United States. A theory 
is entertained in some quarters that wherever 
gold is found diamonds may be looked for. 
Partisans of this theory maintain that dia- 
monds abound in California, but have thus far 
been neglected by the miners through igno- 
rance of their value. It need hardly be re- 

pmarked that the coarse stones advertised as 
California diamonds are merely rock erystal, 
which is found every where, and possesses no 
quality in common with the diamond except 
that it is discovered in the form of crystals, 
more or less translucent. There is but one 
well-authenticated instance of a diamond being 
found in this country. This was the famous 
stone picked up a few years since at Manches- 
ter, opposite Richmond, in Virginia. It weigh- 
ed some 24 carats when found, and 12 carats 
after cutting. But it was not clear, and so 
much doubt was entertained of its genuine- 
ness that it could not be sold for over $2000 
or $3000, whereas a fine Brazilian brilliant of 
12 carats would have commanded over $10,000. 


his own 
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It is now believed to be in the | diameter of 2 inch, should have a depth of 1 
possession of Professor Dewey. | inch; a ten-carat stone, with a diameter of 1 
It is quite possible, however, | inch, should have a depth of over ys inch. if 
that diamonds may exist in this | these proportions are not observed the value 
country. When first dug up| of the gem is reduced. Diamond dealers often 
the diamond is covered with an | attempt to conceal the thinness of a stone w ith 
opaque crust, which conceals | a rich setting. Purchasers should always see. 
its brilliancy and its crystalline | in buying a diamond, that its depth bears due 
form. Such pebbles might lie | proportion to its breadth; if it does not, the 
in every field without being | gem is not worth the market value of first-class 
detected. Boys might play | diamonds. 
with them for weeks together,| ‘* Diamond cut diamond” is one of the few 
or, as was the case in Brazil, | popular proverbs which rests upon a basis of 
they might be used for gam-/| fact. Nothing but the diamond will cut the 
bling counters. diamond. In order, therefore, to cut a rough 
When diamonds are found in | diamond into a briiliant it is set and solder: d 
Brazil they are carefully packed | firmly into the end of a stick, and held against 
in cases and shipped to Paris | a wheel, which revolves with great velocity, 
or Amsterdam. There compe-|and is armed with diamond dust. It may be 
tent mechanics lay the stone | split by a sharp blow from a chisel along “the 
bare by removing the outer) line of cleavage”—that is to say, in the plane 
crust, and then a jury of dia-| of the crystals. But workmen are so apt, in 
mond-cutters sit upon it to de-| performing this delicate operation, to ruin the 
cide how it shall be cut. Dia-| gem that it is seldom risked, and the slow but 
monds are cut in four shapes— | surer agency of the diamond-dust wheel is gen- 
the brilliant, the rose, the table, | erally employed. It is a tedious business. At 
and the brilliolette. It is hard- | Mr. Costar’s shops in Amsterdam diamonds are 
ly necessary to describe the two | ground steadily for a whole day without any 
latter, as they have gone out of | perceptible effect upon their surface. It took 
fashion and are now rarely seen. | two years’ steady work to cut the Pitt dia- 
The rose diamond is flat on the | mond. But art is long, and diamond-cutters 
)} under surface, and cut into in-| are patient. Sometimes two rough diamonds 
numerable facets on the upper. | are made to cut each other; as fast as one 
This form of diamond is rarely | facet is completed the solder is melted out of 
seen in this country. It is, | the stick, and the diamond replaced in a dif- 
however, the best form in which | ferent position. 
to cut diamonds of small depth, The great diamonds of the world are as fa- 
and has been adopted for some | mous as the great mountains or rivers. Who 
large gems, such as the Ordoff | has not read of the Koh-i-noor, the ‘‘ Mountain 
and the Florentine, with fine ef- | of Light,” which has been stolen from sover- 
fect. Rose diamonds give a| eign by sovereign for near « thousand years, 
larger display of surface éc/at, | its last proprietor—by title, at least, semi-fe- 
in proportion to their cost, than | lonious—being her Gracious Majesty Queen 
brilliants. But ninety-nine of | Victoria? Every body knows that the Koh-i- 
every hundred diamonds sold | noor first belonged to the god Krischnu. From 
in the United States are what | him—poor, helpless god!—it was stolen by a 
are called brilliants. wild Delhi chief, who wore it in his hat ; from 
The form of these gems will | him by Ala-ed-Din; from him, in 1526,: by 
be better understood by the ac- | Baber of the Moguls. To Aurunzebe it oc- 
companying illustration than by | curred that the Koh-i-noor, like other diamonds, 
verbal descriptions. They have |ywould be the better for some polishing and cut- 
a top called a table; from thence | ting. Unhappily, the diamond-cutter who re- 
the jewel expands, on innumer- | ceived it in charge was unskillful. From 793 
able facets, to an edge called | carats the blockhead cut it down to 186. <Au- 
the girdle; from thence it re-| runzebe was for cutting him down on the same 
cedes again to a blunted point | scale, beginning with his head; and really, in 
called the culet. Fixed laws/| the interest of art, one can not but deplore the 
govern the proportions of brill- | fellow’s escape. It should have weighed at least 
iants. Thus a one-carat stone, | 400 carats, and been worth say $500,000,000. 
with a diameter on the girdle | As it is, it would not fetch more than the value 
of 3 inch, should have a depth | of a couple ef stout cities. A mere pebble. 
of rather over } inch; a two-| Nadir Shah stole it when his turn came; from 
carat stone, with a diameter on | his descendants it was wrenched by Achmet 
the girdle of nearly 45, inch, | Shah; from his son it was extorted by Run- 
should have a depth of nearly | jeet Singh; and from his people it was ‘‘ con- 
=; 8 four-carat stone, with a| veyed” by British troops, who loyally present- 
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ed it to their Queen, who showed it to her people 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. Her Majesty was 
not satisfied with its brilliancy, and had it cut again, 
this time by the great diamond-cutter, Costar, of Am- 
sterdam, who reduced it to 106 carats. 

The cutting marked an epoch. Costar and his 
men came over from Amsterdam for the purpose, and 
were installed at the Queen’s jeweler’s work-shop. A 
steam-engine was erected to do the work, and it was 
the Duke of Wellington himself who set the machin- 
ery in motion, and made the first cut. All England, 
through representatives in the press, was a breathless 
spectator of the thrilling scene. A single slip of the 
cutter’s hand might have done a mischief not to be Before recutting. 
measured save by hundreds of thousands of pounds. A mo- 
ment’s inattention might have cost a million. Happily the 
operators’ nerves were steady, and their thoughts concentrated 
on their work, so that no accident occurred. Long and loud 
were the controversies to which the cutting gave rise—one 
party claiming that these Dutch Jews were ruining the finest 
jewel in England, others maintaining that without a new cut- 
ting the Koh-i-noor was comparatively valueless. Whichever 
was right, Costar carried his point, and connoisseurs and the 
trade are now generally agreed that the cutting was beneficial. 
It is now a perfect brilliant, with duly proportioned table, 
facets, and culet. Its previous shape, as the accompanying 
illustration shows, was irregular—neither rose nor brilliant. 

The largest known diamond is said to be the Braganza, in 
the possession of the King of Portugal. It weighs 1880 car- 
ats. But—we implore the readers of this periodical not to 
reveal the secret to the Portuguese minister—it is whispered 
that the Braganza is no diamond at all, but merely a lump of 
rock-crystal. If not, why will not his majesty of Portugal al- 
low it to be examined ? 

There was a diamond (367 carats) three times as large as 
the Koh-i-noor found in Borneo in 1760. News of the discov- 
ery spread, and the tribe which didn’t find it made war on the 
tribe which did, and a good hearty war of twenty or thirty 
years’ duration ensued. When the time for reconstruction 
arrived the diamond still remained with its original possessor 
—the Rajah of Mattam. Those canny people, the Dutch, cov- 
eted the stone, and after various ineffectual negotiations, they 
offered the Rajah in exchange for it a couple of gun-boats and 
a quarter million dellars in specie. But the worthy potentate 
declined, stating that the fortunes of his house depended on THE KOH-I-NOoR. 
the possession or non-possession of the gem. Recut: Back View 

Every reader of Sind- 
bad the Sailor knows how 
diamonds are procured in 
Borneo. They lie in a 
valley in which it is death 
totread. Pieces of beef 
are therefore cautiously 
rolled down the hill-sides 
into the valley, and the 
diamonds stick in the soft 
meat. That voracious 
bird, the roc, feeling 
lunch time at hand, pres- 
ently swoops down on 
these joints and carries 
them off. But alarmed 
by the shouts and mis- 
siles of diamond-hunters 
on peaks above, he drops 

THE MATTAM DIAMOND, his prey, and thus the 


THE KOH-I-NOOR, 


THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


Recut; Front View 


‘ 


THE KOH-T-NOOR. 


Recut: Side View 
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gems are secured. Sindbad, 
as every one knows, took as 
many as he could carry—say 
a hundred weight —worth 
enough money to pay off the 
national debts of the United ¢7 
States and Great Britain to- 
gether. 
Another fine diamond, 
weighing nearly 200 carats, 
is the Orloff, which was once 
the eye of an Indian Polyphe- is 
mus. A rogue of a French- wun wiv? DLAidern, 
man coveted the gem, be- 
came a Pagan priest, for the purpose of 
being near the bright-eyed deity; one 
dark night he gouged the god, and sold 
his booty for $14,000. The Empress 
Catharine bought it, giving its possessor 
in payment $100,000 in money, a pension 
of $4000 a year, and a patent of nobility. 
This is one of the finest diamonds in ex- 
istence in the civilized world. : 
The famous Pitt diamond, which is THE PITT DIAMOND. 
nearly as large, is one of the crown jew- mee 
els of France. Whether Governor Pitt bought it or stole it 
has been a matter of controversy The Governor published 
a pamphlet to prove that he came by it honestly; but judg- 
ing from the developments of the Warren Hastings trial, the 
probabilities are the other way. However this may be, Pitt 
possessed the diamond at a time when the Duke of Orleans 
wanted one, and he sold it for $650,000. At the French 
revolution it was stolen. But to possess a diamond worth 
half a million is worse than owning an elephant. The cnr Ciiiaiaiiande 
thief, not being a king, could not justify his title; and Side View. 
after various struggles between policy and covetousness, he 
did the best thing to be done under the circumstances, he 
sent it back. Napoleon the Great wore it in the hilt of his 
state sword. ‘The lesser Napoleon exhibits it on state days 
to his people. 
Blood and murder mark every step of the history of the 
beautiful Sancy diamond, which, though weighing only 53} 
carats, and worth hardly a million dollars, is entitled to a 
high place among noted gems. It was an heir-loom in the 
family of the Duke of Burgundy. In one of the many 
fierce battles in which the stormy dukes en- 
gaged in the stormy Middle Ages, the Burgun- 
dian chief was cut down, and on his body some 
human vulture found and carried off the dia- 
mond. The vulture sold it to the King of Por- 
tugal, who was not particular about the vender’s 
title. Ten years afterward the King, being 
sorely pressed for money, sold it to the Baron de 
Sancy. By him, a loyal courtier, it was sent to 
the King of France as a present. Unhappily, 
news of the present went before, and a band of 
robbers attacked the messenger and slew him. enna io Gk cewen, 
The faithful man, in his last agony, determined Rough, $56 Casete. 
to balk his assassins. He swallowed the dia- 
mond. Dismay befell the baron when he heard the news; but the practical monarch speedily 
cut open the corpse of the dead messenger, and found the jewel undigested in his stomach, 
where it would have caused him great inconvenience if he had not had other and graver in- 
juries to complain of. From the King of France it passed to James the Second of England as 
the price of one of those acts of subserviency which eventually cost James his throne. In his 
exile and poverty poor James sold it for a bagatelle of $125,000, and it remained among the 
French crown jewels till the Revolution. In the sack of the palace there was a bloody fight 
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STAR Ol THE SOUTH. 
Side View. 


over it, and the survivor carried it 

off. Through the aid of Fouche 

Napoleon contrived to recover it ; 

but it bore bad luck, and after STAR OF THE SOUTH. 
owning it for a while he sold it for me ee 

a large sum to Prince Paul Demidoff. The Earl of Westmeath 
owned it a few years back, and now it is understood to be in posses- 
sion of the heirs of the famous Indian merchant Sir Jametsee Jejee- 
bhoy. 

The Emperor of Russia has a fine diamond, in the shape of a 
parallelogram, and called the Shak, which came from Persia, and 
weighs 86 carats. It is, however, disfigured by an inscription in 
the Persian ianguage. A large diamond called the Florentine, 
weighing 1394 carats, is in the possession of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, whose predecessors got it from Pope Julius the Second. It 
was said $o have once belonged to the Dukes of Burgundy, and like 
the Sancy, to have been taken by a soldier from the body of a duke 
killed in battle. The soldier sold it for a florin to a priest, who sold 
it to a merchant, and so, after passing through various hands, it 
reached the Pope and Emperor. This gem is not perfectly white, 
and is therefore worth less than many of the gems we have men- 
tioned. 

One of the finest modern diamonds is called the Star of the South. 
It was found in Brazil, in 1853, by a negro, who won his freedom by 
the lucky discovery. Its weight, at present, after cutting, is 125 
carats. It belongs to the famous diamond-cutter Costar of Amster- 
dam, who, if any American millionaire desires to own the biggest 
gem in America, will probably be happy to sell it to him for a million, 
more or less. 

A celebrated blue diamond is known as the Hope, from having 
been for many years in the possession of the great house of Hope 
and Co., of Amsterdam. It weighed nearly 45 carats, and was ex- 
hibited in Londonin 1851. Before the French Revolution the kings 
of France possessed a blue diamond of great value. It was stolen 
with other jewels by the revolutionists and has never been seen 
since. The thief may have lost it or sent it to India. If it were 
in Europe and publicly owned it would have been discovered and re- 
claimed long ago. 

There is a fine red diamond among the Russian crown jewels. 
It weighs 10 carats, and cost the Emperor Paul 100,000 rubles. 
A fine green diamond, weighing 484 carats, is exhibited at Dres- 
den. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, before his flight, owned a beau- 
tiful blue diamond; whether he took it with him or not the Italian 
papers have not revealed. The Polar Star, a splendid brilliant, was 
purchased by Paul I. of Russia for an immense sum, and is still 
among the Russian crown jewels. The Cumberland, a very fine 
stone, was stolen from the kings of Hanover, and bought for 
the Duke of Cumberland by the city of London after the battle 
of Culloden. It has lately been restored to Hanover by Queen 
Victoria. The Empress Eugenie has a fine brilliant which 
bears her name, and was a wedding present from her loving 
husband. It weighs 51 carats. A curious triangular diamond, 
called the Nassac, was taken by Warren Hastings in one of his 
Indian wars, and was sold by the East India Company in Lon- 
don. It belongs to the Marquis of Westminster, who has the 
reputation of being the richest man in England. The history 
of the Pigott diamond, weighing 82 carats, illustrates the limited 
area of the market for large gems. It was forced to sale a quar- 
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THE PIGGOTT. 


ter of a century since, and 

was valued at $150,000. No 

one wouid give more than 

$30,000 for it, and for that sum it was sold to 
the great jewelers, Rundell and Bridge, who dis- 
posed of it a few years later for $150,000 to the 
Pacha of Egypt. A drop-shaped brilliant, 
exquisitely pure, and weighing 76 carats, is 
owned by a London merchant named Dresden. 
It is known by his name. 

If the various nations of Europe should ever 
come to their senses, and substitute for their 
present Governments institutions better suited 
to the age, what would become of all these 
jewels? Who would give a million for the 
Koi-i-noor? Let us answer our own question, 
Yankee fashion, by asking another. What 
would be said of President Johnson if he pro- 
posed to spend, not a million, but a hundred 
thousand, or even $10,000 for state jewels? | 
Fancy the diatribes of the Opposition papers! 

When we remember that the diamond is 


pute carbon in a crystallized form, and no- 
thing more, it is amazing that it can not be 


manufactured. Carbon is one of the common- 
est of all organic substances. It abounds in 
our bodies, in the air we breathe, in almost 
every article we eat, in the fuel which warms 
us in cold weather, and the oil which lights our 
winter evenings. For centuries scientific men 
have tried in vain to make diamonds. The 
philosopher's stone has not been more zealous- 
ly sought. Yet no success has attended the va- | 
rious experiments. A French professor claims 
to have made diamonds, but his gems are invis- 
ible to the naked eye, and can only be detected 
under the microscope. Time, it seems, per- | 
haps tens of thousands of years, are required 
for the crystallization of carbon into the limpid 
jewel. Scientific men, at Sevres, in France, 
succeeded after many failures in making small 
rubies, emeralds, and topazes. But it was 
found that the manufactured gems cost as much 
as if not more than the genuine stones, and the 
manufacture was discontinued. Some day, 
perhaps, as science develops, we shall learn the 
earth’s secret, and make diamonds by the ounce | 
Troy. But of late years the progress in that 
direction has been small. 
Every body knows that the diamond is the | 
hardest known substance, and that it will scratch | 
every other jewel. But it must not be inferred | 
that it can not be broken. Old writers on dia- 
monds laid down the rule that it was impossi- 
ble to break a diamond on an anvil; that the | 
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| worth nearly as much as diamonds. 


stone, if persistently struck with ade- 
quate force, would either split the 
hammer or sink into the anvil. [py 
obedience to this smart theory many 
of the finest Brazilian diamonds were 
shivered to pieces on anvils by igno- 
rant finders. Hard as it is the dia- 
mond will split, and may even be pul- 
verized by a due application of force, 
Another common error about dia 
monds is that they will all cut glass, 
All diamonds will scratch glass; but 
no diamond will cut it unless it be 
one whose angles are acute. Gla 
ziers’ diamonds are sharp-pointed, with angles 
of 5° or less. Such diamonds, in the trade, 
are done up in small parcels of 500 or more to 
the carat, and care must be taken in handling 
them not to breathe on them, as they are liable 
to be blown away by the slightest breath. 

The Indians call the rock-crystal an unripe 
diamond, and the real jewel a ripe diamond. 
Their notion evidently was that it was a vege- 
table. In parts of Europe, during the Middle 
Ages, it was classed as an animal. A noble 
lady had two fine diamonds which she kept 
secluded in her cabinet, taking them out on 
fine days to air and polish them. In due time 
she was surprised, on visiting the case in which 
they lay, to find a little diamond snugly en- 
sconced between them. After an interval of 


| some months, another little pledge of affection 


in the form of a well-cut brilliant made its ap- 
pearance, and regularly thereafter the loving 
pair continued to increase their species. These 
facts are about as well attested as most facts in 
history. A learned professor thinks there must 
have been a reproductive virtue in the air of 
the place where these diamonds were kept. 
We have heard of that kind of air before. 

As a general rule, when you say ‘ jewels” to 
a lady of fashion in New York, you mean dia- 
monds—nothing less. There are, however, 
other stones which are not to be despised. 
The emerald has lately come into fashion, and 
pure flawless emeralds of one to two carats are 
Perfect 
emeralds, of a bright green, and well propor- 
tioned, are as rare as diamonds. An emerald 
of five carats, now at Tiffany's, is valued at 
$1800. Emeralds possess a history older than 
diamonds can boast. There was a fine emerald 
in the breast-plate of the Jewish high-priest ; 
some commentators say it was only a carbuncle. 
It is'certain, however, that Nero, who had weak 
eyes, used spectacles of emerald, and watched 
the fights of gladiators through them. Pliny 
mentions a statue of a lion with emerald eyes 
which was set over the grave of Hermione on 
the shore of Cyprus; the glare of the green 
stones frightened the fish away, and the fisher- 
men for their own protection gouged the lion, 
and supplied him with less glittering eye- 
balls. The Spanish conquerors of Peru found 
the emerald deified. Falling in with the fan- 
cy of the natives, they declared that the god- 








dess Esmeralda required offerings of her own 
children to appease her wrath, and the sim- 
ple Peruvians brought the gems to the temple 
by the bushel. A hundred weight was sent 
as a Christmas present to the King of Spain. 
Many large emeralds are owned by monarchs 
in Europe and Asia, but as the value of the 
emerald does not increase in the square of 
its weight, like the diamond, they are not so 
famous as large diamonds. Dhuleep Singh, 
in India, owns an emerald three inches long by 
two wide and half an inch deep. The Kaiser 
has an emerald weighing 2000 carats, and the 
Duke of Devonshire has one that weighs nine 
ounces Troy. 

Surrounded by diamonds and gracefully set, 
the emerald looks well in a brooch or tiara. 
But until lately so many green stones of no 
yalue were worn for emeralds that persons who 
did not care to have their jewels suspected sel- 
dom purchased them. 

Another gem which, when pure and of the 
right color, is as valuable as the diamond, is 
the ruby. The true scientific name of this 
gem is the corundum, which designation covers 
the ruby, the sapphire, and the Oriental topaz. 
All three are alike—the same stone in fact— 
save in color. The ruby is red—color of pig- 
eon’s blood; the sapphire blue ; the topaz yel- 
low. A 
splendid sapphire, 36 carats in weight, is now 
offered in this city for $3000; while a ruby, 
weighing only 14 carats, is worth $200. Ru- 
bies of very light color or very dark color are 
worth less, and are principally used by watch- 
makers. To be first-class a ruby must be of 
the color of ‘‘pigeon’s blood,” bright, sharp 
red. Such gems are rarely found outside of 
the kingdom of Birmah. The gods of Birmah | 
live in a splendid hall underground lighted ex- 
clusively by rubies, and the proudest title of 
the King of Birmah is ‘‘ Lord of the Rubies.” 
He is a jealous lord. The ruby mines are a 
state monopoly, and not only are the miners 
forbidden to sell gems, but foreigners are never 
permitted to see the mines or the jewels in the 
King’s treasury. It is said that he has many 
fine rubies; but as nobody who can be trusted 
has seen them, the story is a matter of faith. 

In China rubies axe valued as highly as dia- 
monds. Fashionable ladies wear them on the 
slippers, which cover their poor little misshapen 
feet. The Greeks cut them into cameos, some 
of which exist still. But more than half the | 
rubies of commerce are an inferior gem called 
spinels. It is positively stated that the rubies 
exhibited among the crown jewels of England 
are nothing but spinels, worth little more than 
rock-crystal. 

Sapphires are found much larger in size than 
rubies. Several, weighing over 100 carats, are | 
exhibited from time to time at the courts of | 
Europe. A noble English lady owned a sap- | 
phire which was valued at ten thousand pounds. 
Requiring money for some emergency she sold | 
the gem and had it replaced by a well-executed | 


They differ vastly in price, however. 
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imitation. At her death her heir paid legacy 
duty on £10,000 for the sapphire, and was not 
a little chagrined when he subsequently dis- 
covered that the real gem had passed long ego 
into foreign lands, and that its counterfeit pre- 
sentment was not worth the sum he had paid 
for the duty. Like the emerald the sapphire 
—‘‘like unto the blue of heaven”—looks best 
when it is surrounded by diamonds. Small 
sapphires, belted with diamonds, are sold to a 
considerable extent in this country in rings; 
but the stones are generally so small as to give 
the gem no chance of showing its brilliancy. 
Sapphires weighing less than one or two carats 
always look like bits of blue glass. 

The topaz affords a striking illustration of 
the vicissitudes of Half a century 
ago this brilliant yellow gem, which is identic- 
al with the ruby and sapphire in every thing 
but color, was nearly as valuable as they. 
Now it has no value worth mentioning as a 
jewel, and is chiefly used for optical purposes 
and by clock-makers. -This is mainly due to 


fashion. 


| the large quantity of stones of yellow quartz 


or cairngorm which are sold as topazes, and 
resemble them so nearly as not to be distin- 
guished except by the eye of an experienced 
jeweler. A very large topaz brooch or ring 
can be bought for a few dollars.e In Great 
Britain officers in Highland regiments often 
wear what they call topazes in the hilt of their 
dirks; these stones are merely cairngorm—a 
crystal of quartz. 

A much finer, and latterly quite a popular 
crystal of quartz is the amethyst, which sells 
freely in this country at prices far above its 
real value. It is not a precious stone; but its 
violet color, and when properly cut, its play 
of light, are pleasing, and often fascinate pur- 
chasers of jewelry. <A fine amethyst, an inch 


| across, and deep in proportion, is worth, when 


cut, either as a brilliant or 
$50 to $75; most of our 
would ask $100. 

The turquoise has been 
centuries. Shylock wept 


as a cameo, from 
jewelers, however, 


a favorite gem for 


over his lost tur- 


| quoise, and Mohammed’s followers slaughtered 
| Christians with cimeters adorned on the hilts 


with turquoises engraved with the sacred name 
of Allah. Of late years rings of alternate pearl 
and turquoise have been quite popular with ten- 
der swains of small means. Fair small tur- 


| quoises can be bought of wholesale jewelers for 


a couple of dollars; large stones—say an inch 
wide—have been sold as high as $2000. The 


| finest turquoises come from Persia, and it is 


understood that the Shah, like the King of 
Birmah, will not suffer the finest gems to leave 
the kingdom. The turquoise possesses the prop- 


| erty of varying in lustre at different times, seem- 


ingly from atmospheric causes. Imaginative 
Orientals conceived that it possessed human 
feelings, and shared the sensations of its own- 
er. A rich man owned a turquoise whose 
exceeding brilliancy was the envy of his ac- 
quaintance. One day he fell sick, and for 
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days and weeks he lay prostrate. When he 
was first attacked a dimness was seen to over- 
spread the turquoise; it grew gradually dim- 


mer and duller until at last, when the man! 
In this condition | 
It | 


died, it was almost opaque. 
it was sold for a song by his executors. 
was bought by a young man of good spirits, 
and had no sooner been placed on his finger 
than it began to brighten. He was a good- 
tempered fellow, and the world treated him 
well: the turquoise, sharing his feelings, re- 
covered brilliancy day by day, and at last shone 
forth with all its old éc/at. 


tion is the opal. This brilliant gem, whose 
play of color is unequaled elsewhere in na- 
ture, is found in Hungary and in Honduras. 


water and air in infinitesimal crevices. 
moved about in the sunlight it exhibits all the 
prismatic colors in such variety, and with such 
sudden and inexplicable whim, that it seems to 
possess a life within itself. Large opals are 


rare, and have always been valued at very high | 


prices. For an opal in the museum at Vienna 
$250,000 were offered unsuccessfully. Mare 
Antony’is said to have sent a Roman Senator 


into exile because he would not sell him an | 


opal ring which he owned, and fer which the 
triumvir offered a bagatelle of $825,000. Un- 


like the emerald and the sapphire or ruby the opal 
looks best alone—either in ring or breast-pin. 
Like the diamond it is its own best companion. 


It possesses an animation of its own, ad either 
dwarfs all duller jewels, or is crushed out by 
the superior brilliancy of such gems as the 
diamond and ruby. In this country opal rings 
and pins are not uncommon, nor are they very 
expensive. A fine opal of 20 carats, with the 
wonderful ‘* Harlequin” play of color, can be 
bought for $350. 

But next to the diamond, the gem of gems, 
is the pearl. Its purity and delicacy of tint, 
its inimitable perfection of form, its exquisite 
effect when laid upon the smooth white neck 
or the braided hair of a fair girl, have rendered 
it a deserved favorite with the sex. When a 
love-struck swain wishes to condense into one 
word all his admiration of his lady love, he 
calls her his ‘* pearl.” No lover in his senses 
ever addressed his lady friend as his sapphire 
or his turquoise. Yet the origin of the pearl 
is supposed to be fouler than that of any other 
gem—as foul as that of ambergris. It is found, 
as every one knows, in oysters and mussels. 


Some authorities declare that it is a deposit | 
made by the oyster round some atom of for- | 


eign matter which has intruded into its shell 
and can not be expelled. This is the notion 


entertained in China, where ingenious people | 


try to make their oysters manufacture pearls 
by thrusting specks of hard matter through 
their opened shell. 
far succeeded. Another theory is, that pearls 
are a disease of the oyster—a sort of tumor or 
fungoid growth—perhaps analogous to a wen 


| unio, as drop-pearls were called. 


|in vinegar and drunk the mixture. 
The only precious stone which defies imita- | 


But they have never thus | 


or goitre in the human species. But however 
they originate, they are, and always have been. 
most popular jewels. Large pearls were owned 
in Rome ; if the satirist can be believed many 
a fair lady sacrificed what should have been 
dearer than life itself for the possession of a 
A cart was 
required to carry off the pearls which Pompey 
took from Mithridates. It is hardly necessary, 
at this late day, to demonstrate the falsehood 
of the popular story about Cleopatra having 
dissolved a pearl worth 150,000 golden crowns 
A liquid 
capable of dissolving such a pearl would have 
dissolved the lady’s throat as well. But we 
may safely believe that the Egyptian Queen had 


| pearls, and large ones. 
It is a form of quartz with an admixture of | 
When | 


In our day pearls are obtained in the Red 
Sea, off Ceylon, and some other Indian islands, 
in the Gulf of Panama in the Pacific, and in 
many streams and rivers in all the continents. 
But the finest pearls are found in the Red Sea 
and off Ceylon. The oysters containing them, 
which are twice as large as a large Shrewsbury, 
lie at considerable depths in the ocean, and are 
gathered by divers. Over a thousand trained 
divers follow the trade in Ceylon. These men 
are so practiced that they will remain two, 
three, and in some case8 as long as five min- 
utes under water. To descend rapidly to the 


bottom, they hold in their right hand, or at- 


tach to their feet, when they leave the boat, a 
pyramidal stone weighing 20 or 25 pounds. 
This carries them down with considerable ve- 
locity. Once at the bottom, they grope for 
oysters, and tearing them up, thrust them into a 
bag which is fastened round their neck. Their 
left hand, during the dive, is almost always oc- 
cupied in holding their nostrils tight. When 
they begin to feel exhausted, or their bag is 
full, they give a signal to their comrades above, 
and are quickly hauled up, and left, bleeding 
from nose, mouth, and ears, to recover for a 
fresh descent. The great enemy against which 
these divers have to contend is the ground- 
shark. Though each boat contains a sorcerer 
whose business it is to charm the sharks away ; 
and besides this, on fishing days, a party of 
priests pray vigorously all day on the shore, re- 
fusing all sustenance except strong toddy, yet 
still the sharks wil bite sometimes, and many 
a pearl-diver is gobbled up each year. By- 
and-by, the diving-bell will be used more gen- 
erally in pearl fisheries, and then such acci- 
dents will be less frequent. 

The Panama pearls are often dark-colored 
or gray, and possess less value than Persian or 
Indian pearls. In China yellow and brown 
pearls are popular; in this country and in Eu- 
rope no pearl is popular unless it is pure white. 
There are famous pearls as famous diamonds. 
Philip IV. of Spain bought a pearl to which 
was given the name of La Pelegrina. It is now 
in Russia, and is valued at $500,000 gold. 
There is a $300,000 pearl in Persia. The 
Queen of England and the Empress Eugenie 
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gems are pure white. 

A few years since quite an excitement arose 
in New Jersey in consequence of the discovery 
f pearls in mussels. Mussels abounded in the 
rivers of Jersey, and as a pearl was found in 
one of every five or ten thousand mussels, farm- 
ers living by the side of rivers abandoned their 
work and devoted themselves to mussel fish- 

In one season they extirpated the mus- 

ibe, and found when they had done that 

, on the average, made about half as 

money as they would have realized if 

hey had worked the same number of days on 
their farms. A good many pearls were found ; 

t none of the first quality. One large pearl, 
about an inch in diameter, was bought by Tif- 
fany and Company for $1100, and sold by them 
afterward for $1400. 
enting of the sale, Tiffany and Company 

back the gem, sent it to Europe, and 
there for $2300. <A few other fair 
sarls worth from $10 to $75 were brought in 


shortly Subsequently, 


m Jersey by farmers and sold. There is 
I t Tiffany’: a beautiful pearl weighing 32 
grains, and valued at $1000. 
unknown, but it is suspected to have come 
from the Little Miami. This splendid jewel, 
which is so delicate that it seems almost prof- 
anation to touch it with the fingers, appears as 
mooth and as stainless under the microscope 
as to the naked eye, while the most highly- 
polished diamonds, under the microscope, look 
as rough as soap-stone. 
Pearls are measured by the grain, not the 
carat. Fine gems of five grains weight are 
worth $9 @ $10; ten grains, $50; twenty 
grains, $250 @ $300; thirty grains, $750 @ 
$1000. Like most jewels, they are cheaper in 
Europe than in this country. 


Pearls are a favorite gem for rings, and as a 


But, 
in this case, half pearls are generally used. 
The pearls are split, and each half does duty 
for a single pearl. Sometimes the setting is 
so contrived as to conceal the fact. Purchas- 
ers may rely upon it that wherever the pearls 
are whole the setting will exhibit them in full 


garniture for cameos or other brooches. 


view. 

False pearls are common; stage pearls can 
be bought by the pound at a small expense. 
An experienced eye detects them at a glance ; 
inexperienced purchasers can generally rely 
upon the weight as a guide. No artificial pearl 
weighs over two-thirds as much as a real pearl 
of the same size. Generally artificial pearls 
are more brittle than the real gem. 

In using the file to test the genuineness of 
gems (of course no such test can be used for 


the pearl or opal) care must be taken to apply | 
| of a tall, shabby tenement house in the easterly 


the file to the under as well as the upper side 
of the gem. 
jewelers to cement a piece of glass or crystal 
to the underside of a genuine diamond, sap- 


phire, or ruby; in this case the fraud may escape | 


detection if the file be not applied to both sides 
Voi. XXXII.—No. 189.—A a 


wh owns pearls worth $100,000. All these | 


| chronicler, 


Its birthplace is | 


In India it is not uncommon for 
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of the alleged jewel. 2 
glass; if, therefore, an alleged jewel | 
mark on glass it 

white stone which can | 


| precious stone 


is not even rot k-crystal. 


i » scratched by a sap- 
phire can not be a diamond. 


An alleged ruby, 
sapphire, or topaz whic! 
must be paste. Of th: 
diamond mention has alr 
lowest specific gravity of the rub 
is 3.9. If, therefore, a stone y 
sented to be either of the } 
cific gravity than this, it 
counterfeit. 

Time 
not only in their beauty and their valu 
likewise pon the ] 
and moral nature of man. 
of kind or another. The 


1 will not seratch quart 
ic gravity 


een made, 


was when owners of jewels 1 


in their influence 
They wer 
, diam 


mans one 


| protected young ladies from the visits of those 


extremely 


malicious nocturnal visitors cal 
from which fact, says a scanda 
the ladies of ~ ulopted the fa 
ion of always remoying their rings before 
tiring to rest. Men, says tl 

ty, derived courage 


incubes ; 


from 
Rubies were deemed a specific against the 
plague. Amethysts enable a man to drink his 
fill without getting drunk. An emerald, if ex- 
posed to the view will fill 
him with confusion and check the flow of his 
perjury. A sapphire is invaluable to persons 
who desire to win the favor of princes. So on 


of a false witness, 


| throughout the list. Each stone had its spe- 


cific virtue. To this day small pearls are pow- 
dered and taken as medicine for various dis 
and po 

. 


coral is used as a sovereign remedy for the 


eases by Chinese mandarins ; vdered 


dis 
eases of teething children. 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
I. 

( YLEAR moonlight and cloudy haze by turns; 

J keenly cold, with crunchy snow ; | steel 

he cloudy rifts, 


and steel- 
bright stars looking out of the to 
shiver and draw back behind the comfortable 
shelter. 

Santa Claus had been on an exploring expe- 
dition over the great city, with general reference 
He had pret- 
ty nearly made out his lists, but was just taking 
one more look to be sure that none were forgot- 
ten, as it was only the night before Christmas- 
Eve. Jolly and contented, with the calm se- 
renity which proceeds from a clear conscience 
and a vigorous digestion, his cozy little sleigh 
skimmed over the cloudy road, rein-deer 
striking tiny sparks from the highly-electrified 
snow-clouds as they passed. 

‘* Miaw!” whined out from behind a chimney 


to finding out the good children. 


his 


part of the city. 
‘*Eh? what's that?’ 
**Miaw! it’s me! Can't you stop a moment 
and hear what a poor cat has to say this cold 
night ?” 
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‘‘ Why, is that you, Tom ?” exclaimed Santa 
Claus. ‘‘I thought that the butcher's dog kill- 
ed you long ago!” 

‘My intimacy with that animal don't justify 
that supposition: I haven’t seen one since I was 
akitten. I wouldn’t mind ’most any treatment 
if I could get a good meat-dinner once more. 
Can’t you give me a ride?” 

‘Jump in! jump in!” cried the jolly Saint ; 
‘and tuck up your toes well, for it’s a snapping 
cold night.” 

“Tl risk its being colder any where than on 
the windward side of that chimney,” replied 
Tom. ‘I haven’t been comfortable for days. 
Our folks are out of coal.” 

‘“‘That’s bad, very bad, this cold weather,” 
said the Saint, as he drew up the robes and 
chirped to his rein-deer. 

**They went to bed early to-night,” contin- 
ued Tom, ‘‘ and I stepped out of a broken win- 
dow and clambered up on the roof. We are 
out of oil too; but that’s no matter, for I prefer 
moonlight and good company to the brightest 
of gas-lights, though I confess that they relish 
better after a good supper than on an empty 
stomach. Our folks are out of provisions.” 

**Out of fuel, food, and lights! And such 
weather too! Woogh!” and the rosy Saint 
shivered under his furs. 

‘*Mrs. Warren got her sepper where she 
worked to-day, and when she came home she 
had a big dough-nut in her pocket for Bobby. 
He offered me a bit, but I had just eaten a small 
mouse, and the child had had nothing, so I re- 
ally hadn’t the whiskers to take it. I picked 
up the crumbs, however, and they were very 
nice.” 

‘When we get home, Puss,” said Santa 
Claus, patting his furry friend, ‘‘there’s a fa- 
mous supper waiting for us.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Tom. ‘I am not so 
hungry as I have been, however. Mrs. Warren 
makes a great mistake in not teaching Bobby 
to eat every thing. Now I could catch many a 
fat rat for them, if she would only cook them. 
Trip and I could about supply the family. I 
often bring one to her, and try to make her un- 
derstand that she is welcome to it; but she takes 
no notice of it. People have very unreasonable 
prejudices, I think.” 

‘* Very true,” replied the Saint. ‘‘I do not 
wonder that a cat of your fine feelings should 
be hurt at such neglect. Meanwhile, as we are 
crossing the Canadian forests, you had better 
coyer your nose with your tail, so as not to get 
the force of the wind in your throat. It is said 
to produce bronchitis.” 

So Tom curled himself up into a little farry 
ball, and quietly snoozed, till a sudden stop and 
a rattle of bells announced their arrival at Santa 
Claus’s head-quarters. 

Now these premises need no description, for 
I have told before how they were in a cave un- 
der Mount Hecla, and warmed by hot-air pipes 
from the volcano furnace, and supplied with hot 
water from a domesticated Geyser; also a stream 





|of melted snow-water, contrived with a patent 
| congelator, which thawed when you wanted cold 
| water and froze when you didn’t; and also how 
that they had moss carpets over the icy floors, 
and great fires roaring up the chimney, which 
|} communicated with the great flue above ; for 
Santa Claus had made the discovery that a fur- 
nace only takes off the edge from a hyperbore- 
| an winter, and had built great fire-places, wide 
enough to give place to all the juvenile stock- 
ings of Brigham Young’s family; and the great 
Yule log was blazing, as if in utter defiance of 
Arctic weather. 

A hot supper was just ready to be served, and 
two great moss-cushioned chairs made of the 
woven ‘‘roots of the rifted pine,” and uphol- 
stered with the finest of seal furs, stood ready at 
the table. The Saint sat down to carve, and 
the cat sprang into the opposite chair, ready to 
do justice to the great slices of yenison which 
were laid before him. 

For a time the meal proceeded in silence. 
Tom’s appetite was chronic, the Saint’s acute, 
and both had to be satisfied in a measure before 
conversation was resumed. 

** And what is the feeling in your garret re- 
garding my anniversary ?” remarked the Saint. 

‘Cold and hungry, Sir. Cold and hun- 
gry.” 

‘* Well, the days are past when I could tum- 
ble a load of coal or wood down chimney, fol- 
lowing it up by turkeys, beef, and blankets. 
What does Mrs. Warren do for a living ?” 

**Odd jobs, cleaning, washing, and helping 
about generally. Sometimes she gets some fine 
washing, and then we have a good time! <A 
fire all day, and generally liver for supper! But 
that’s not often. Fuel is so high that it hardly 
pays, and some days the poor woman is sick and 
can’t work at all.” 

‘* How in the world did you chance to locate 
yourself in such lean quarters? a cat of your 
tastes.” 

“In this way. I ama cat that has seen bet- 
ter days, like my mistress. My mother was a 
very fine tortoise-shell cat, and lived in Fifth 
Avenue, but she committed the common and 
fatal mistake of having too large a family, in 
consequence of which many of my near kindred 
met a watery grave.” 

Here Tom wiped, away a tear with the end 
of his tail, and proceeded : 

‘*T was left for a time to console my bereaved 
mother. Just at an age when I could begin to 
appreciate a mother’s care and return her ca- 
resses by affectionately scratching her face and 
romping with her tail, I found myself snatched 
from a most comfortable nap beside her, on the 
best bed in the spare room, and crammed, head 
foremost, into a pillow-case, with epithets which 
I will not shock you by repeating. Suffice it to 
say that they indicated entire disapprobation of 
our choice of accommodations. When I next 
saw daylight after a stormy passage to Some- 
where in the pillow-case, I was shivering on a 
long flight of stairs, and Rip, the rat-terrier, 
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coming round the corner under full sail for my | of nervous excitement, with preternaturally great 


staircase. 

‘Qh how my heart beat! as I rushed up the | 
long dirty flights, and scampered into Mrs. War- | 
ren’s room, which was luckily open, and took 
refuge on the top of her tall closet. I must have 
lost ounces in that scamper! Mrs. Warren set 
me a dish of queer-looking soup, the remnant of 
her own dinner, and, oddly enough, set my fore- 
paws in the dish. After the soup was eaten I 
found great consolation for loss of my mother | 
in licking off my paws, and soon reconciled my- | 
self to my situation. Bobby and I became the | 
t of friends, and I easily earned my living | 
catching rats and mice, with which the building 
was well stocked. Bobby, poor fellow, does not 
fare so well. I wish he could live as J do, and 
he’d do well enough.” 

‘¢ Have a bit more of the duck?” asked the 
Saint, holding a duck leg up temptingly on his 
fork. 

‘No, thank you, not now,” replied Tom; “I 
may like it just before I gohome. As for me, I 
have dined, I may say. Please excuse me.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Tom 
skipped off the chair, and seating himself beside 
the fire began carefully to wash his face. 

‘¢ The Meteor Express leaves in an hour,” re- 
marked the Saint. ‘ You will have time for a | 
comfortable nap before you start. Meanwhile | 
I'll just trouble you to go over the list once 
more.” 

**Coal? food? wood? clothin 

Tom nodded. 

‘* How about learning? any signs of books?” 

‘* Bobby is learning his letters off a hand-bill 
which his mother found in the streets ; and she 
has a Bible. Bobby often wishes that he had 
lots of pictures. He has the ‘ Nigger Minstrels,’ 
‘The Siamese Twins,’ and the ‘Grand Eques- 
trio-Terpsichorean Act of Mademoiselle Joseph- 
stuck to the wall with crooked pins. I 
think he tore them off dead walls.” 

‘¢ School-books, then—well, I'll see,” and the 
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memorandum-book, being nearly full of entries, 
went back into the Saint’s capacious pocket. 
‘*T expect I shall be so scared that my tail 
will be nearly as big as a bolster when I get 
home; but I shall feel that I have done some- 


thing to show my gratitude to the friends who | 


took me in when I had no one to care for me.” 
So saying Tom folded his paws under his 


| 





eyes and fur on end, but unhurt, and glad to 
get back. 
IT. 

“May you go out with your sled ?—Yes, 
dear, for an honr or so. Let me wrap you up. 
Rubbers—yes—leggins. Now little coatie—now 
cap—comforter. Yes, you must have the ear- 
laps down, or little ears will freeze! Mary 
must sit at the front basement windows and look 
out at you sometimes while she sews. Keep a 
close watch on him, Mary—he’s such a littl 
fellow !”’ 

So the dear little mother prattled with her 
boy, as she fumbled his fat fists into his red mit- 
tens, kissed his two rosy cheeks, watched his 
first successful coast down the street on his new 
sled, and then stepped into the street-car, en ro 
for ‘‘ down town,” to do Christmas shopping. 

Frankie coasted down the street toward the 
corner several times. It was grandfun! The 
snow was rather hummocky, to be sure, for some 
of the citizens had complied with the city ordi- 
nance, while some had not. But it was pretty 
good sledding, after all. The snow was crunch- 
ing cold, and Frankie’s cheeks glowed like 
Baldwin apples. 

** Le’s have a coast, will yer?” asked a stran- 
ger, who had just come up; a ragged boy, in a 
ragged cap, blue fingers, and delinquent nose. 
**Le’s have a coast! I'll give yer sled right 
back!” 

‘* Just alittle ways?” asked Frankie, loth to 
part with his precious sled, but unwilling to be 
disobliging. 

“Yes, ’course! I'll give it right back!” 
And without further ceremony the young Arab 
laid hold of the cord. 

‘*See here! this is the way to coast!” And 
running at full speed, he tumbled ‘*‘ belly-bung”’ 
upon it. It flew like lightning down to the 
corner, and, to Frankie’s horror, rownd the cor- 
ner, impelled by a strong and viciotis impulse 
of the fellow’s heel against the hard snow. 
Frankie pursued at the top of his speed, which, 
not being a high rate, as he was naturally a fat 
little fellow and encumbered with heavy cloth- 
ing, he was no match at all for the fleet rascal 
with the sled. Round one corner after another 
Frankie followed, sometimes catching a glimps« 
of the thief, crying and begging him to stop; 
till at last he found, to his great distress, that 


5 


. | . . en 
breast, dropped his head upon them, closed his | he had missed the boy, and lost his sled as well 


eyes, and went off into a profound slumber be- 
fore the blazing fire, occasionally opening his 
eyes as if waking up to enjoy himself, and then 
going off again into a doze. 

But the good Saint had no time to sleep. 
These were busy days, and the amount of work 
accomplished at the head-quarters with wrap- 
ping-paper, boxes, twine, and marking-brushes 
was really astonishing. 


Punctually to the mo- | 


ment the express-train arrived, and Tom start- | 


ed from his slumbers to jump aboard, and be 
whisked off home in a trice. When he arrived 
beside his own chimney he was in a high state 


as his own way. The early dark of December 
began to settle down on the city; feathery flakes 
began to fly. The streets about him were new 
to him. The people did not notice him much; 


| but the ladies do not have on basquines, he no- 


tices, only woolen shawls, and some of them 
have holes in their gowns, and a good many 
had very old hoods on. Dirty little children 
stood, blue and ragged, by the doors, and made 
faces at him as he went past. The houses were 
very high and shabby, and though the street- 
lamps were lit, they only showed him darkened 
windows, and didn’t look at all nice to him. 
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Frankie heard somebody singing a song in a | 
beer-shop with a small spruce-tree stuck up over 
the door. The song stopped and a man came 
out. Frankie hoped he would speak to him but 
he did not, he was too beery-headed for that, 
and walked instantly homeward. Frankie was 
almost too frightened to ¢ry, and swallowing 
down his tears trudged on, temporarily attracted 
by the glare of a tin-shop and its few cheap | 
toys in its window. He grew hungry, too, for 
he had walked a long way, and the keen air | 
helped his appetite. 

He began to wonder where home was, for he 
had not lived long in the great city, and did | 
not know the ways about very well. 

All at once it came over him that he was dost, 
and his sled was gone, and he couldn't get home | 
to see papa and mamma, and eat supper, and | 
then it was Christmas-Eve, and there was no | 
little red stocking to hang up for Santa Claus 
to fill, and the little creature who had been so | 
brave began to cry and heartily to bewail his | 
fate. 

‘What's the matter, little man?” asked a 
voice behind him. It was a woman who spoke, | 
a poor woman, dressed in a shabby green and 
red shawl; but she spoke very kindly, and 
Frankie was not afraid of her. 

‘**T can’t find my sled,” sobbed Frankie. 

** Where is it, deary ?” asked the kind voice. 

** A bad boy took it, and I can’t find mamma, | 
and I’m tired and cold, and, oh dear! I can’t 
hang up my stocking! oh dear!” 

**Come with me,” said the good woman, | 
‘*and I'll help you find your mother. Maybe 
the man in here knows where she is.” 

And taking the fat little hand in her rough 
one, she led the little fellow into the nearest 
police station. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Murdock,” was her civil | 
salutation. 

**Indeed, and is that you, Mrs. Warren ?” 
said the “star,” rousing up from his nap, ‘‘and | 
what’s up now ?” 

“ Nothing but this; I was just coming home 
from your house when I found this little chap. 
I've come to give information, for he'll be in-| 
quired about. What's your name, deary ?” 

‘* Frankie,” said black eyes. 

‘*What else? What's your father’s name?” | 

‘*Papa’s name papa, and mamma’s name | 
darling.” 

‘** Hear the dear child! 
mother call your father?” 

‘*Mamma calls him ‘dear Tom,’ and ‘old 
honey.’” 

‘*Haw! haw! haw!” roared the ‘‘star.” 
‘*Well, that ain’t bad for a four-year-old. 
‘Dear Tom and old honey!’ Young folk— 
might be. Let’s take his description, and I'll 
send it to the Chief.” 

So Frankie was duly inventoried as ‘‘a boy 
about four years old; name of Frank; well 
dressed ; velvet cap, plaid cloak, red mittens, 
and tippet; don’t know name or residence ; ap- 
ply to station ” 
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Bat what does your | 
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“And if you don’t mind, Mr. Murdock, I’]] 
take him home with me, he can sleep with 
Bobby. He'll soon be hunted up, and you 
place isn’t the thing for such a baby. You 
know where to find me.” i 

‘That's well thought of,” said Murdock. 
‘and here’s a stamp to get a drop of milk and 
a bit of white bread for his supper. I dare say 
my wife forgot to pay you for your cleaning?” 

**Indeed she paid me,” said Mrs. Warren. 
‘*and a bit for supper besides. I'll get a hand- 


| ful of fire down stairs and warm the milk for 


him.” 

So Mrs. Warren and Frankie departed, the 
star assuring Frankie that he would find his 
mother for him before long, and with the satis- 
fying promise of warm milk and bread for sup- 
per, and a nice little boy to play with, and a 
dear pussy furry all over, Frankie trudged along 
greatly consoled. 

After climbing the endless stairs, and being 
taken into a dark room and set up on a dark 


| bed while Mrs. Warren lighted a tiny bit of 


candle, Frankie’s eyes began to open very wide 
and stare about the strange room. Then a lit- 
tle boy about Frankie’s age ran in from another 
room across the passage. ‘There was a fire in 
that room, for you could smell the warmth along 
with the other odors which came in as the door 
was opened. That was ‘ Bobby,” and he stared 
very hard at the little stranger, and seemed t 
forebode short commons, but relented on seeing 
the cold meat and bread which his mother pro- 
duced from her basket. 

**T’ve brought home a little visitor for you, 
Bobby,” said the woman, ‘‘and he’s cold and 
hungry. You and he must keep house a few 
minutes while I run down stairs for a spark of 
fire.” 

** Don’t see how he ean be cold with such a 


| warm over-coat and things on,” soliloquized the 


only half-appeased Bobby. 

Frankie looked very sober as he gazed about 
the bare room—the dark, cold, cracked stove, 
the cheap table, the forlorn crockery (and so lit- 
tle of it too!), and the poor rickety bed upon 
which he sat; but how his eyes brightened up 


jas he saw a pair of glowing fire-balls emerge 


from the corner, and a faint miaw introduced 
our old friend Tom! His first performance was 
to make a camel of himself, and then, after 


| stretching his jaws in a frightful yawn, he an- 


nounced his full awakening from his long nap 
(induced by his long night-ride) by rubbing him- 
self affectionately against Bobby. This stimu- 
lated Frankie to scramble down from his perch ; 
and by the time Mrs. Warren returned with the 
‘*spark of fire,” represented by a handful of 
chips and a few coals, the two children were 
in a high frolie with the cat. 

After arranging the fuel in the stove, the 
question arose as to whether Bobby’s hand-bill 
should be used to start the fire. It was valu- 
able chiefly for the great capitals with which it 


| was printed, and whose hard names Bobby was 


slowly mastering. 
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‘¢ It’s all [have,” said the poor woman, ‘‘and | 


maybe I’ll find another. 


here it goes ! 


The baby is cold, and 


candle, and in a moment the chips lit and sput- 

tered and crackled, cheerfully sparkling through 
. cracks in the stove, as if the fire said: 
‘‘Here I am! See me! How much nicer 
n if there were no cracks atall! Fudge for 


+} 
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your solid new stoves that won’t let the light 
I can’t stay very 


Hurry up supper! 


out! 
long!” 

Another journey to the lower world brought 
up a mug of bluish milk and a twist loaf of 
nice white bread. Then, and not till then, the 
room growing quite warm, and the supper be- 
ing put down to cook, did the motherly creat- 
ure 
pretty child, with his curly head and his bright 
tartan Zouave and skirt, showing off the neat 
white linen shirt ; 
striped worsted stockings, and tasseled Balmor- 
al boots, was set up to the table, with one of 
Mrs. Warren’s clean aprons carefully tied round 
his neck, and a tin cup and pewter spoon set 
before him. It was a great moment when the 
warm milk was poured out and the bread crum- 
bled in! Frankie had never eaten such a sup- 
per Enough for Bobby too, and hot 
meat for Bobby’s mother besides. There was a 
nderful relish in that meal, and Mrs. Warren 
grew very cheerful over it, and chatted a good 
deal about its being Christmas-Eve. 

** May I hang up my stocking?” asked Frankie ; 
‘*but how will Santa Claus know where to find 
me, and I can’t show the things to mamma in 
the morning ?” and the tears broke forth afresh. 

Then, supper being ended, Mrs. Warren sat 
down before the fire, and taking off shoes and 
stockings, hung one up over the chimney. 

‘* Now, t’other one for Bobby,” and the mate 
was hung beside it. ‘Now when it 
morning won't you find mamma ?” 

And Bobby climbed on the other knee and had 
his shoes taken off (alas! there were no stock- 
ings!), and wrapping herself and the two chil- 
dren in the famous old green and red shawl, 
and holding a pair of cold feet in each hand, the 
tired children were soon asleep. Then she laid 
them both on the bed, covered them up with all 
that she had that was warm and comfortable. 
The three forgot their troubles together, and 
Tom curled himself up over Bobby’s feet. 
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It was quite dark when Mrs. Kenneth re- 
turned from her shopping expedition, laden 


with parcels, and accompanied by a bundle-boy | 
There was a warm glim- | 


with as many more. 
mer and sparkle showing through the parlor 
blinds, and a rosy light danced on the parlor 
ceiling. 

‘« They are in there,” she thought, ‘‘ both of 
them, talking over Christmas-Eve. I must go 
in at the area door, or that rogue Frank will 
see all my parcels.” 


remove Frankie’s outside wrapping, and the | 


his trim little legs in the | 


So she carefully d led the dark ste] 
and hid her treasures in the dining-reom cl 





scent 


| closet. 
So it was twisted into a wisp, lighted at the 


“‘Have you seen any thing of Frankie, ma‘am ?’ 
asked Maggie, who was laying the dinner-tab! 
Frankie! W isn’t he up stairs 
| with his father ?” 

‘*His father’s not in, ma’am; and Mary 
been to all the neighbors, and none of ’em h 
seen him. Most likely he’s been ’ticed off { 
his clothes.” 

Mrs. Kenneth sat d 
and grew very white. 

‘*'Take a drink, ma’am ? 
tea in a minute, before the dinner’s done.” 

‘¢] will go out at once and look for him wh 
I have my cloak on. I won't wait for the t 
I'll take a cake for him if I find him.” 

“If I find him!” and the whole great city 
look through. 

‘* Why, Katy, dear, I took you for a genteel 
hall thief, you seemed so frightened when I cam 
up—” 

‘¢Oh, Tom, our little Frankie is lost! What 
shall we do? where shall we go?” followed by 
broken explanations, mingled with sobs and 
tears. 

‘*Let us leave his description at the poli 
station, in the first place,” 


** Seen 


ywn in the nearest seat 


I'll make a « up 


said Mr. Kenneth, 
‘‘and then we can search for him afterward 
Lost children are generally taken there if they 
fall into honest hands.” 

Of course the search was continued. Neith 
parent could think of going home to a comfort- 
able dinner with the possibility before them « 
their poor little child wandering bewildered and 
hungry, or even worse; perhaps crushed by run- 
away sleighs, or a victim to thieves, or 
knows what horror might have befallen him. 

The streets were full of happy-looking p 
ple, most of them carrying odd-shaped bundles 
or well-laden baskets. Sometimes a shiveri 
child begged for ‘‘ a cent for Christmas,” not to 
be refused, only to’be asked the one great ques- 
tion. Of all, both gentle and simple, was the 
question asked, ‘* Had they seen the lost boy? 
And all the Christmas-loving crowd pitied the 
pale man and the anxious lady as they gave the 
reluctant negative. 

Out of the fashionable streets; at obscure sta- 
tions; at cheap boarding-houses; at shops of all 
sorts, even down to the tenement houses, redo- 
lent of whisky, beer, onions, filth, and blasphe- 
my; at windows bright with Christmas garni- 
ture; and at all open doors, and of all kinds of 
people, were the sad inquiries made, and still 
with the same discouraging result. 

**Oh, if our darling is indeed living, and is 
ever hekl in our arms again, we will not forget 
the children that may be wandering in the 
streets, will we, dear Tom ?” 

“There is no use going further,” said Mr. 
**You are tired out and chill 

through. We will go home, and I will see the 
chief of police again. Perhaps he may have 
| heard some tidings of our boy.” 


nobor 


| 
| Kenneth, 
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Slowly and sadly they retrod their way. The 


wind had risen to a gale; the streets were full | 


of flying snow. As the street-cars passed, with 
their glowing red and green lights, Mr. Ken- 
neth urged his wife to ride home; but no; she 
might lose a chance of hearing or seeing some- 
thing of her child. But after all their weary 
travel they reached home comfortless. 

‘Haven't ye seen the man with a star?” 
cried Mary, as they entered. 
he’ll be here in a minnit, and he’s heard of 
Frankie! and if ever I let the darlint out of my 
sight again when his mother’s away I wish I 
may—but there he is, this blessed minnit!” 

And the instantly-opened door admitied the 
stout Murdock before he had time to ring. 

** Your boy is all right, Mr. Kenneth,” said 
the man. ‘A poor woman, a very honest wo- 
man too, found him and reported him at my sta- 
tion. He’s had some supper, and is asleep on 
her bed. It’s all right, but they’re very poor.’ 

** Thank God for it!” cried little Mrs. Ken- 
neth, as her head went down on Tom’s coat- 
collar; and between crying and laughing the 
little woman was near demented. 

**T ll just step and get a carriage for you,” 
suggested the considerate Murdock, and went 
out of the front-door with a bang. 

‘*Hadn’t we better take them something ?” 
suggested the thoughtful father—‘‘some sup- 
per; as ours has cooled for nothing, let us take 
it to them.” 

By the time the carriage was at the door the 
belated dinner was packed in a basket, and 
Mary handed it into the carriage window. 


’ 


There was no useless delaying now to ask the 


bootless question. They had only to drive as 
rapidly as the driver would consent to go, and 


in a few minutes the crooked way was traveled, | 


and the steep stairs ascended, and only a thin 
plank between the three who longed so tender- 
ly for each other. A moment's conference 
through the keyhole, a moment’s delay to light 
the tiny candle end, and Mrs. Kenneth was 


kneeling beside the bed with Frankie in her | 


arms, praying, sobbing, kissing, and otherwise 


deporting herself like the impulsive, warm- | 
| 


hearted little woman that she was. 
‘*No, Mr. Kenneth,” said Mrs. Warren, “it’s 
not me that will be paid for doing my duty. 
You'd have done the same by Bobby if you found 
him.” 

** And his little bare feet!” exclaimed the 
mother, kissing them; ‘‘where are his shoes 
and stockings ?” 

**Indeed the dear child would have them 
hung up by the chimney for Santa Claus.” 

‘*It seems too bad to take them down when 
he had made calculations for Bobby as well as 
himself. Suppose we leave the stockings and 
something to fill them? I'll keep his feet warm 
in my hands,” said Mr. Kenneth. 

‘* And Santa Claus has promised to come and 
bring us a tree to-morrow evening,” said Mrs. 
Kenneth, ‘‘ and I want you and Bobby to come. 
Maybe something will be there for Bobby.” 


**God be praised! | 


Gentian 2 eee 
| ‘Oh, mamma!” said Frankie, waking up; 
‘*T lost my sled, and I had some supper, and 
they’ve such a nice kitty here—see!” 

“‘Why it’s our old Bruno! see his one white 
ear! I didn’t think when I sent Mary off with 
him that I should ever see him again. Now we 
are ready, darling! Come in the morning to 
that address (Mrs. Warren giving a card), I shal! 
want your help.” 

I need tell no long story to inform the world 
how happy they all were that night, and how 
Santa Claus filled the stockings which were left 
hanging by the chimney, nor how Frankie’s feet 
| were kept in papa’s warm hands all the way home, 
| nor how the folks in the garret had a nice hot 
breakfast, not forgetting Tom, otherwise Bruno, 
who inwardly chuckled that in some way or oth- 
er he and Santa Claus had brought about this 
| pleasant order of things. Or, to tell how upon 
| that Christmas night, when the children made 
| their entrance into Fairy Land, and were shown 
| the wonderful tree in the best porlor blossoming 
| with lighted tapers, and fruited heavily with 
| precious gifts, which Santa Claus did them the 
| honor to distribute in person, and which in- 
| cluded a stout suit of clothes, shoes and all, for 
| Bobby, besides school-books, and lots of com- 


| forts for his mother, who had been fitted out 


with a decent dress by contrite Mary, stimulated 
thereunto, I must confess, by a new delaine for 
herself, and how 
% After the evening 
Calmly expended, 
Happily ended, 
Slumbered they softly in sweetest repose." 

After the visitors were gone, Mrs. Kenneth’s 
head rested on Tom’s waistcoat for a moment as 
she whispered : 

‘*T was near crying yesterday, Tom, that we 
were so far from home and were such strangers 
here, that we could have no company to our 
Christmas dinner; but to-night we have had 
God’s own Christmas Guests, such as ‘are al- 
ways with us.’” 


THE HOLIDAYS. 
IL.—NEW YEAR'S TO TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

J EW-YEAR’S DAY! There is but one step 
iN from the grave to the gay; the dirge of the 
parted year has hardly faded from our ears and 
we are called upon to greet his new-born suc- 
cessor. Like the Chamberlain of Louis XIV., 
who, breaking his staff of office, pronounced, 
“'The King is dead,” and then serzing another 
wand and waving it over his head, exclaimed, 

| **Long live the King!” so it ever is with a 
parting and a coming year. 

For many centuries there was no agreement 
in regard to the day upon which the year should 
begin. The Chinese and most of the Indian 
nations commenced it with the first new moon 
in the month of March; the Persians in June ; 
the Egyptians early in autumn, the first day 
coinciding with the rising of the dog-star. The 
Jews had a sacred and a civil year. The for- 








—" 
mer began in March or April, and the latter in 
September or October, both varying with the 


lunation. The early Greeks had no settled 
year; when their descendants adopted one they 
commenced it at the vernal equinox. 
mans, like the Jews, had two years; the sacred 
one began on the first of March, and the civil 
on the first of January. The early Christians 
considered the vernal equinox as the time at 
which the year ought properly to commence. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, as we have before 
stated, Christmas was regarded as the most ap- 
propriate time. So discrepant were opinions on 
the subject. 

In 1654, however, Charles IX. of France de- | 
termined by a decree, that henceforth, in accord- | 
ance with the Roman calendar, the year should | 
begin upon the first day of January; and at last 
all Christians concurred in adopting the latter 
day as the initial point of the civil year. For 
some time, it is true, England maintained two | 
years—a legal one, which began on the twenty- 
fifth of March, and a historic one, which began 
on the first of January—but after the adoption | 
of the New Style, in 1752, the two were united, | 
so that the first of January should henceforth be | 
the commencement of the year. Some chronol- 
ogists aver, we believe, that this day coincides | 
with that on which man was created. Of the | 
correctness of this averment we will not attempt | 
to speak. It is, perhaps, more curious than im- 
portant for us to know the exact date of the cre- | 
ation of Adam. Doubtless the ‘learned The- | 
bans” who have investigated the question have 
arrived as neatly at the truth as the case will | 
permit. 

The Church begins her year at Advent—four | 
Sundays before Christmas—‘‘ therein,” as Dr. 
Hook remarks, “ differing from all other accounts | 
of time whatsoever. ‘The reason of which is, 
because she does not number her days, or meas- | 
ure her seasons, so much by the motion of the 
sun as by the course of our Saviour; beginning 
and counting on her year with Him who, being | 
the true ‘Sun of Righteousness,’ began now to | 
rise upon the world, and, as the ‘ Day-Star on 
high,’ to enlighten them that sat in spiritual 
darkness.” 


The year is naturally regulated by the sea- | 
sons, as these are by the return of the sun to the 


tropics or equator. 
noctial year, thus defined, contains 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds; though the 
ordinary civil year consists of 365 days. Julius 
Cesar, B.c. 45, established the year at 365 days 
and 6 hours, and to make it agree with the sun’s 
course ordered a day to be intercalated every 
fourth year before the 24th of February, which, 
according to the Roman computation of time, 
happened on the 6th before the calends of March, 
and which was therefore reckoned twice, and 
called bissertile. The error committed by Caesar 
of making the year 11 minutes and 11 seconds 
too long was rectified under Pope Gregory XIIL., 
in 1582; by dropping ten days from the month 
of October in that year, and omitting one day in 
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every 400 years thereafter—that is, the firs 
year of every fourth century is not a bissextile or 
leap-year. The amended calendar of Gregory 
was introduced immediately (1582) into all Ro- 
manist countries; into most others in 1710; and 
adopted in Englandin 1752. At the latter date 
the error had increased by 10 or 11 days. <Aec- 
cordingly by Act of Parliament 11 days were 
dropped from the year 1710 by calling the 3d 
of September the 14th. This change constitutes 
the difference between O/d and New Style. The 
former, however, still prevails in Russia, and is 
retained in the accounts of the Treasury of Great 
Britain. 

New-Year’s Day in the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar is the Octave of Christmas, or the Feast of 
the Circumcision. It is thus called because it 
occurs on the eighth day after the Nativity, 
when our Saviour was circumcised and named 
Jusus, according to the command of the angel. 

“The institution of New-Year’s Day as a 
feast or day of rejoicing,” Haydn tells us, ‘ is 
the oldest on authentic record transmitted down 
to our times, and still observed. The feast was 
instituted by Numa, and was dedicated to Janus 
(who presided over the new year), January 1, 
713 n.c. On this day the Romans sacrificed to 
Janus a cake of new sifted meal, with salt, in- 
cense, and wine; and all the mechanics began 
something of their art or trade; the men of let- 
ters did the same as to books, poems, ete. ; and 
the consuls, though chosen before, took the chair 
and entered upon their office this day. After 
the Government was in the hands of the Em- 
perors, the consuls marched on New-Year’s Day 
to the capitol, attended by a crowd, all in new 
clothes, when two white bulls never yoked w 
sacrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus. <A great dea 
of incense and other perfumes were spent in the 
temple; the flamens, together with the consuls, 
during the religious solemnity, offered their vows 
for the prosperity of the empire and the em- 
peror, after having taken an oath of allegiance, 
and confirmed all public acts done by him in 
the preceding year.”” These ceremonies were 
followed by festivities that lasted several d: 
and embraced all classes. It was a time of 
universal rejoicing, when presents were inter- 
changed, and differences reconciled in a way 
which Christians would do well to imitate. 
The first day of the year was a day of good 
omen; a day ‘worthy to be marked with a 
white stone,” and on which no unlucky word 
was uttered to mar the general joy. 

The origin of the present observance of New- 
Year’s Day has been traced by some to the Ro- 
man festival. The latter probably exerted an 
influence; but it must be remembered that no- 
thing could be more natural than to celebrate 
the first day of the year; and that, accordingly, 
in all countries, traces are found of the custom 
having been in vogue from the earliest times. 
The feeling which prompts it is well described 
by Charles Lamb, in one of the charming essays 
of Elia: 

‘* Every man hath two birthdays—two days, 
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at least, in every year, which set him upon re- 
volving the lapse of time, as it affects his mor- 
tal duration. The one is that which in an 
especial manner he termeth his. In the gradu- 
al desuetude of old observances this custom of 
solemnizing our proper birthday hath nearly 
passed away, or is left to children, who reflect 
nothing about the matter, nor understand any 
thing beyond the cake and orange. But the 
birth of a new year is of an interest too wide to 
be pretermitted by king or cobbler, No one 
ever regarded the first of January with indif- 
ference. It is that from which all date their 
time, and count upon what is left. 
nativity of our common Adam.” 


New-Year’s Day in England, in the olden | 


time, being the central point of the Holidays, 


was celebrated by great rejoicings and merry- | 
makings; among which, of course, the wassail | 
bowl played a conspicuous part. Of all the cus- 


toms, however, which characterized this day 
none appears to have been more general than 
that of making New-Year’s gifts. It is alluded 
to in the ‘‘ Popish Kingdome” of Naogeorgus : 
This is Newe-Yeares day, 
whereon to every friend 
They costly presents in do bring, 
and New-Yeares giftes do sende; 
These giftes the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 
And maister on his men bestowes 
the like with favour milde. 
Gascoigne also, who lived in the time of 
Elizabeth, writes, that on certain days of the 
year tenants were in the habit of making pres- 
ents to their landlords to insure their good-will, 
And when the tenauntes came to pay their quarter's rent, 
They bring some foule at Midsommer, a dish of fish in 
Lent; 

At Chrismasse a capon, at Michaelmase a gooze; 

And somewhat else at New-Year'’s tide for feare their 
lease flie loose. 

The custom seems to have pervaded every 
country, and to have prevailed throughout all 
classes. On the recurrence of every New Year 
friends and relatives exchanged souvenirs, thus 
strengthening the ties of affection and kindred, 
and causing the hearts of all around to glow 
with kindly feeling. Loyal subjects also availed 
themselves of the occasion to present their re- 
spective sovereigns with gifts, which varied in 
quality and value with the position and means 
of the donors. Many of the presents made were 
curious. ‘*Honest old Latimer,” says Hone, 
‘* instead of presenting Henry VIII. with a purse 
of gold, as was customary, for a New-Year’s gift, 
put into the king’s hand a New Testament, with 
a leaf conspicuously folded down at Hebrews 
xiii. 4, which, on reference, will be found to have 
been worthy of all acceptation, though not per- 
haps well accepted.” Queen Elizabeth is thought 
to have maintained her immense wardrobe from 
the New-Year’s contributions of her loving sub- 
jects; and as the old lady never wore a dress 
twice, and left at her death about a thousand, 
to say nothing of jewelry, and whatever else 
goes to make up the personne/ of a queen, it may 
be imagined what they amounted to. Indeed, 


It is the | 


from lists preserved, they were not less in num. 

| ber than variety. Some of them must hay: 
been of great value. We read of a fan set with 
diamonds having been presented to Queen Bess 
which must have rendered “ fanning” quite an 
expensive amusement. The highest gift in 
money, £40, is set down to the Arch} ishop of 
Canterbury. The lists referred to contain pret- 
ty much every thing from ‘ jewels” to a “ glass 
of sweet water.” As Mr. Hone observes, ‘‘ These 
gifts to Elizabeth call to recollection the tempt- 
ing articles which Autolycus invites the country 
girls to buy: he enters singing, ’ 

Lawn as white as driven snow; 

Cypress, black as e’er was crow; 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses; 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber ; 

Perfume for a lady's chamber; 

Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears; 

Pins, and poking sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel 

Come, buy of me, come: come buy, come buy ; 

Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry, 

Come, buy.” 

‘*Dr. Drake says,” adds Mr. Hone, “that 
| though Elizabeth made returns to the New- 
| Year’s gifts in plate and other articles, yet she 
| took sufficient care that the balance should be 

in her own favor.” 

But Queen Bess was not the only sovereign 
who received New-Year’s gifts; the custom was 
long in vogue, and other instances of it could be 
quoted. 

** Gloves,” writes Mr. Hone, ‘‘ were custom- 
ary New-Year’s gifts. They were more expens- 


ive than in our times, and occasionally a money- 
present was tendered instead: 


this was called 
‘glove-money.’ Sir Thomas More, as Lord 
Chancellor, decreed in favor of a Mrs. Croaker 
against the Lord Arundel. On the following 
New-Year’s Day, in token of her gratitude, she 
presented Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves con- 
taining forty angels. ‘It would be against good 
manners,’ said the Chancellor, ‘to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s New-Year’s gift, and I accept 


| the gloves; their dining you will please other- 


wise bestow.’ ” 

Pins, like gloves, were also popular gifts, and 
often presented on New-Year’s Day. Until the 
close of the fifteenth century sticks and skewers 
were used. Upon the latter pins were a decided 
improvement, though at first somewhat expens- 
ive. From the sums granied for that purpose 

ame the phrase ‘‘ pin-money,” now applied to 
allowances for strictly personal enjoyment. 

‘* New-Year’s gifts,” says Dr. Drake, ‘‘ were 
given and received with the mutual expression 
of good wishes, and particularly that of a happy 
new year. ‘The compliment was sometimes paid 
at each other's doors in the form of a song; but 
more generally, especially in the north of En- 
gland and in Scotland, the house was entered 
very early in the morning by some young men 
and maidens selected for the purpose, who pre- 
sented the spiced bowl (the wassail bowl) and 
hailed you with the gratulations of the season.” 
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The latter is, in fact, a continuation of the was- 
sailing of New-Year’s Eve. 

Herrick, the poet of “old English customs and 
rural festivals,’’ in his Hesperides, presents Sir 
Simon Steward with the following New-Year's 

—A jolly 
Verse, crowned with ivy and with holly; 
That tells of winter's tales and mirth, 
That milk-maids make about the hearth; 
Of Christmas’ sports, the wassail bowl, 
That tost-up after fox-i'-th’-hole; 
Of blind-man-buff, and of the care 
That young men have to shoe the mare; 
Of twelfth-tide cakes, of pease and beans, 
Wherewith ye make those merry scenes: 
Of crackling laurel, which fore-grounds 
Of those, and such like things, for shift, 
We send instead of New-Year's gift. 
Read then, and when your faces ne 
With buxom meat and cap’ring wine, 
Remember us in cups full crown'd 
And let your city health go round. 
Then, as ye sit about your embers, 
Call not to mind the fled Decembers; 
But think on these that are t’ appear 
As daughters to the instant year; 
And to the bagpipes all address 
Till sleep take place of weariness, 
And thus throughout the Christmas plays 
Frolic the full twelve holidays. 


New-Year’s Day all over the world is a gala- 


a good one, and the observance of it reflects 
credit upon the taste of our people; for to be- 
gin the year with a renewal and interchange of 
social courtesies is a pleasant usage—one well 
worthy to be preserved and honored. 

Welcome, a bright welcome, to the New Year! 


| May it prove a happy one to all as time moves 
| forward! 


Years may roll on and manhood's br 
And life’s dull winter spread its dark'n 
O'er cherished hopes; yet time can not withh 
A precious boon which mem'ry gives to all: 
Fond recollection, when a tale is told 
Which forms the record of life's festival, 
Recalls the pleasures of life's opening 
And age seems young—remembering what | 


Ww 


iath been 

We will not dwell long upon the four days 
that intervene between New-Year’s and Twelfth- 
Night. They are all devoted to saints of the 
Roman calendar. 

January 2.—St. Macarius and others. —He is 
the patron saint of confectioners, having been 
one himself. Whether his ‘‘ sweet things” were 
confined to sugar-plums we can not say. He 
seems to have been very much annoyed by the 
devil, as saints generally are.. Making a jour- 
ney once of nine miles through a desert, ‘‘ at the 
end of every mile he set up a reed in the earth 
to mark his track against he returned ; but the 





A 


day, and is celebrated by the people of every | 
nation in accordance with the manners and | 
customs of each. The English are merry and | 
jolly with feasting and fun; the French light- 
hearted and gay—to yours bagatell ; the Dutch 


mirthful, though quiet; and all joyous and 


Vv 


hap} 

New-Year’s Day in our country is distinguish- 
ed by the gentlemen paying visits to the ladies 
their acquaintance, and thus making up for 
all past delinquencies of tl 
have committed. 
the Knickerbockers of Gotham. 


{ 


I 
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at sort which they may 


Whether it was 


in its origin peculiar to the Mynheers of New | 


Amsterdam, or whether they inherited it from 
their ancestors, along with their discriminating 
taste in the matter of koeken and schnapps, we 
can not inform our readers because we do not 
know. All we can say upon the subject is, 


that the custom of paying New-Year’s visits, to- | 


gether with koeken and schnapps, has been hand- 
ed down to our time by the honest Dutchmen, 
for which we duly honor their memory. Albeit 
the koeken and schnapps of the present day have 
greatly degenerated; and we venture to affirm 


that, if the good old Wouter Van Twiller could | 


arise to decide the question, for once, he would 
have no * doubts about the matter.” The cus- 
tom of paying New-Year’s visits, however, con- 
tinues in all its excellence ; and we can not but 
regard it as a marked evidence of the influence 
exercised by New York, that a custom peculiar- 
ly hers should have spread to so many of our 
towns and throughout so large a portion of eur 
country. Wherever New Yorkers go the cus- 
tom of making visits on New-Year’s goes, and 
we believe it may be found not less in San Fran- 
cisco than in the Fifth Avenue. The custom is 


| 


The custom may be traced to | 


devil pulled them all up, made a bundle of 

them, and placed them at Macarius’s head while 

he lay asleep, so that the saint with great diffi- 

culty found his way home again.” 

Golden Legend; but we incline to think that 

the wandering of the good saint in the desert 

was similar to the aberration of the lost Pleiad. 

| Fortunately the consequences were not so bad. 

On this day, a.p. 17, died Ovid and Livy—two 

of the brightest ornaments of the z 

Jan wary 3.—St. Genevieve.—Sh« 

the Patroness of Paris. Her name rece: 

spirit-stirring lines of Macaulay : 
toot 


So says the 


Ho! gallant nobles of the Leag tl 
be bright! 
Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward 


to-night. 


t x 
1e, t 


And Coleridge’s exquisite poem : 

All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve. 
The legends referring to her are quite numer- 
ous; among others it is mentioned that the 
gels sang when she was born. 
| January 4.—St. Titus.—He was Bishop of 
|Crete. Nothing particular marks the day. 
| January 5.—St. Simeon Stylites.—An Egyp- 
tian saint, so called from his having lived for 
years upon the top of a studos or pillar. He 
was the most eminent and probably the most 
insane of the saints who 

hoped to merit heaven 
By making earth a hell. 

January 6.— Twelfth-Day.— The Epiphany.— 
We have arrived at the last of the Holidays; 
| the gay season is almost over. Christmas, the 
gentle and joyeuse day, with its hallowed associa- 
| tions and glad merry-makings, has been duly 
celebrated; the sad echoes of the requiem for 


ane 
an 
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the dying year have sounded in our ears; his | 
successor has been welcomed with ample gratu- | 


lations; and it only remains for us to close the 


festal period with a tribute to Twelfth-Day, or | 


Twelfth-Night, as it is generally called. 


Shakspeare has rendered the latter name fa- 
miliar, and given to it an inevitable priority by | 
conferring it upon one of his most fascinating | 
comedies—one, too, which contains lines almost | 


unrivaled for their beauty. In illustration we 
need only refer to the opening scene: 
That strain again—it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. Enough; no more; 
*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 


It is not our province to comment upon Shaks- 
peare; but we think it but just to say that it is 
supposed that in this play the author derived an 
idea or two from our old acquaintance Barnaby 
Googe, who, having done the world so good a 
service by translating Naogeorgus, deserves that 
we remember him, and not forget him as the 
chief butler did Joseph. 

Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
Sweet music's melting fall; but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 


‘« Twelfth-Day,” in the ecclesiastical calen- | 


dar, is known as the Epiphany, or the ‘‘ Mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles.” On that 
day, it was supposed, the Magi worshiped the 
infant Saviour. The real time, however, of the 
arrival of the Wise Men at Bethlehem is uncer- 
tain; but it can hardly be believed that it hap- 
pened so long after the birth of the child. In 
all probability the adoration of the Magi took 
place very soon after the 25th of December. 
Referring to the ‘* Manifestation of Light,” 
at an early period Christmas was often styled 
the ‘*Greater” and Twelfth-Day the ‘ Lesser” 
Epiphany ; subsequently the name became con- 
fined exclusively to the 6th of January. 
gland, after the introduction of the New Style, 
the Epiphany was frequently called ‘‘ old” Christ- 
mas; for, before the eleven days were dropped 
from the year, the present 25th of December and 
6th of January precisely coincided. 
Twelfth-Day being the conclusion of the Hol- 
idays was celebrated in olden time with the 
greatest hilarity. 


Tn En- | 


We have before spoken of | 


the Saxon custom of “ wassailing” on Christ- | 


mas-eve, New-Year’s eve, and indeed through- 
out the season; but Twelfth-Day was more dis- 
tinguished for it than any other day; so much 


so, in fact, that we believe it was not infrequent- 


ly called Wassail Day. 


. . | 
Our readers will remember the fine scene in 
*‘Tyanhoe” in which is described the interview | 


that took place between King Richard and the 
hermit in the cell of St. Dunstan. ‘‘ Waes hael, 
Sir Sluggish Knight!” exclaims the Holy Clerk 
of Copmanhurst, as he drains his cup of canary 


to the health of his guest and to the great com- | 


fort of his inner man. “ Drink hael,” responds 


the disguised monarch, and does reason to his 
From this form 


host in a *‘ similar brimmer.” 


of pledging came the phrase ‘ wassailing.” The 
words waes hael and drink hael—literally, ‘pe 
in health” and “ drink health”—were, according 
to De Le Moor, the ‘usual phrases of quaffing 
'among the earliest civilized inhabitants” of 


Great Britain. 
**Ruste hire, and sitte hire, and glad dronke hire hei), 
And that was tho in this land the verst was-hail.” 

Another poet writes : 

Health, my lord king! the sweet Rowena said: 

Health, cry'd the chieftain, to the Saxon maid; 

From this the social custom took its rise, 

We still retain and must forever prise. 

‘‘The phrase ‘ wassail,’” says Mrs. Howitt, 
‘thas been derived by some from the Saxon 
waes hael, which seems to be probable enough. 
But the custom of drinking healths has prevail- 

ed in other times and among other people. The 
Greeks might have been the originators of toast- 
ing, and, at all events, the custom prevailed 
among them; they drank to the gods, to the 
magistrates, and to each other; and the Chris- 
tians only followed their example when they 
| ae in honor of St. John the Baptist, or in 





the name of the blessed archangel St. Michael, 
to which the compotators responded by a devout 
‘Amen!’ So, too, the old Danes drank to 
Thor, Woden, and their kindred deities; and 
when converted to Christianity they only changed 
the object, drinking on Christmas Day to St. 
Olave, who had converted them—or otherwise, 
as the case might be; while the Icelanders 
drank to Jesus Christ, and even to God the Fa- 
ther. Bumpers are of remote antiquity, as we 
read in Athenzus. Sometimes, when the Greeks 
drank to the health of any one, they sent him 
an empty cup; at others the toaster would taste 
the wine and send it round to the person whom 
he saluted. In toasting a mistress they emptied 
as many cups as there were letters to her name.” 
A massy bowl, to deck the jovial day, 
Flashed from its ample round a sun-like ray. 
The wassail bowl, which figured so largely 
in the festivities of by-gone times, was a large, 
massy bowl, variously ornamented and adorned, 
which was filled with a brewage composed of 
‘fale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crab- 
apples,” facetiously termed ‘‘ lamb’s wool” — 
To the sons of sacred union dear 
It welcomed with lamb's wool the rising year. 
The wassail bowl probably suggested to Shaks- 
peare the ‘‘gossip’s bowl” that Master Puck 
sometimes played pranks in, or was perhaps the 
same. 
Thou speak’st aright, 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
....Sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab; 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dew-lap pour the ale. 
Wassailing usually, though not always, took 
place in the evening. Around the mighty bow] 


| would the cempany of good people jovially sit 


and drink to one another, while many a jest 
and many a gibe added zest to the scene. Some- 
times they would form a procession and march, 
old and young, to the orchards, where with di- 
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vers ceremonies, according to the custom of the 
neighborhood, they would wassail the trees in 
order that they might bear abundantly. In 
Devonshire they sprinkled cider upon the apple- 
trees, at the same time pledging them and sing- 
ing : 
Health to thee 
Good appie-tree! 
Well to bear pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, 
Peck-fulls, bushel-fulls. 


Here's to thee 
Old apple-tree ! 
Whence thou mayest bud and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow! 
Hats-full, caps-full, 
Bushel—bushel—sacks-full, 
And my pockets full too. 
Huzza! 


Another custom was, for the whole company 
to go the rounds from house to house, drinking 
to the health of the inmates and expressing all 
manner of good wishes in their behalf, and 
chanting carols in honor of the occasion. We 
are indebted to Mr. Hone for the following 
carol, which ‘tis sung in Gloucestershire on 
New-Year’s Eve :” 

Wassail! waseail! over the town; 

Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 

Our bowl it is made of a maplin tree; 

We be good fellows all, I drink to thee. 

Here's to — .* and to his right ear, 

God send our maister a happy New Year; 

A happy New Year as e’er he did see— 

Vith my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to —_—-, and to his right eye; 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pie: 

A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see, 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee, 

Here's to Filpail,t and her long tail; 

God send our measter us never may fail 

Of a cup of good beer, I pray you d 
And then you shall hear our jolly was 


AW 


il. 


Be here any maids, I suppose there be some; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold stone; 
Sing hey O maids, come troll back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house, let us all in. 


Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of the best: 
I hope y soul in heaven may rest: 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, bowl, and all. 


Also another—a Staffordshire carol for Twelfth- | 


Night—from which we take a few verses: 


A jolly wassel bowl, 
A wassel of good ale, 
Well fare the butler’s soul 
That setteth this to sale; 
Our jolly wassel. 


Good dame, here at your door 
Our wassel we begin; 
We all zre maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in 
With our wasszel. 


Our wassel we do fill 
With apples and with spice; 
Then grant us your good will 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our good wassel 





* Name of a horse. t Name of a cow. 


This is our merry night 
Of choosing King and Queen; 
| Then be it your delight 
| 


} That something may be seen 
| 


In our wassel, 


| And now we must be gone, 
To seek out more good cheer; 
Where bounty will be shown 
As we have found it here, 
With our wassel. 

After going the rounds the revelers returned 
| home, where they were at first refused admit- 
| tance, but at last let in. Doubtless they con- 
cluded with a glorious supper and anc 
of the best, which lasted into the 


ther bowl 


Wee short hours ayont the twal. 


‘*The most perfect fragment of the ‘ wassail’ 
| exists,” says Mr. Hone, ‘‘in the usage of cer- 
tain corporation festivals. The person presid- 
ing stands up at the close of the dinner, and 
drinks from a flagon, usually of silver, having a 
handle on each side, by which he holds it with 
each hand, and the toast-master announces him 
as drinking ‘the health of his brethren out of 
the loving eup.’ The loving cup, which is the 
ancient wassail bowl, is then passed to the guest 
on his left hand, and by him to his left-hand 
neighbor, and as it finds its way round the 
room to each guest in his turn, so each stands 
up and drinks to the president ‘ out of the /oving 
cup. 

From what we have said on the subject of 
wassailing, it must not be inferred that they who 
indulged in it were addicted to excesses. That 
is a common mistake. Our Saxon ancestors, 
from whom we inherit our ‘‘Saxon homes,” 
though fond of wassailing in the Holidays, were 
as temperate as they were brave. ‘‘ Superfluity 
in drink,” says Nash, who wrote in the time of 
Elizabeth, ‘‘is a sin that ever since we have 
mixed ourselves with the Low Countries, is 
counted honorable; but before we knew their 
lingering wars, was held in that highest degree 
of hatred that might be.” So rapidly, however, 
did the evil spread in England, that statutes te 
prevent drunkenness had to be passed in the reign 
of JamesI. The cavaliers, we know, were great 
| roisters and revelers. ‘* During Cromwell's 
| usurpation,” says Disraeli, ‘‘they usually put 
}a crumb of bread into their glass before they 
drank it off, with cautious ambiguity exclaimed : 
‘God send this crum well down!’ After the 
Restoration, Bishop Burnet complains of the ex- 
cess of convivial loyalty. Drinking the king's 
health was set up by too many as a distinguished 
mark of loyalty, and drew many into great ex- 
cess after his Majesty’s restoration.” Unhappi- 
ly, the manner” has not greatly changed at the 
present day, and it were to be wished that Saxon 
temperance, even accompanied by the wassail 
bowl, might be introduced to amend it. 

Twelfth-Day, in England, is Midwinter-day, 
and in point of season, forms the antithesis of 
St. John the Baptist’s day, the 24th of June, or 
Midsummer-day. The two days do not exactly 
' divide the year, nor occur midway in each sea- 
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son; but an approximation in such matters is 
all that can be expected. | 
Naogeorgus mentions an odd custom peculiar | 
to Twelfth-Night, viz. : 
Twise sixe nightes then from Christmasse 
they do count with diligence, 
Wherein eche maister in his house 
doth burne by franckensence ; 
And on the table settes a loafe, 
when night approcheth nere, 
3efore the coles and franckenzence 
to be perfumed there. 


The object of the ceremony was to protect the | 
family from evil during the ensuing year, that | 


They neither bread nor meat might want, 
nor witch with dreadful charme 
Have power to hurt their children, or 
to do their cattell harme. 
This is evidently the remnant of some heathen 
rite, and had long fallen into disuse when Barna- 
by rendered his author into English. 

Of the popular customs peculiar to this day, 
the most important and interesting is the draw- 
ing for king and queen. This custom still sur- 
vives in many parts of Great Britain and France. 
‘*¢In the olden time,” says Mrs. Howitt, ‘ it was 
thus managed in our own country, and the same 
custom prevailed throughout the Continent with 
more or less variation in the details. ‘ After 
tea a cake is produced, and two bowls contain- 
ing the fortunate chances for the different sexes. 
The host fills up the tickets, and the whole com- 
pany, except the king and queen, are to be min- 
isters of state, maids of honor, or ladies of the 
bedchamber. Often the host and hostess, more 
by design, perhaps, than accident, become the 
king and queen. According to Twelfth-Day 
law, each party is to support his character till 
midnight.’ There was, however, at one time 
another mode of electing their Twelfth-Night 
majesties, of which this seems only a corruption. 
The cake was made full of plums, a bean and a 
pea being mixed up among them ; whoever upon 
the division of it got the bean, he was acknowl- 
edged for king; whoever got the pea, she was to 
be queen.” Nothing can be more graphic than 
Herrick’s poetical account of this ceremony. 

TWELFE-NIGIIT, OR KING AND QUEEN. 
Now the mirth comes 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Beane’s the king of the sport here; 
Besides we must know 
The pea also 
Must revell as queene in the court here. 
Begin then to chuse 
(This night as ye use), 
Who shall for the present delight here: 
3e a king by the lot, 
And who shall not 
Be Twelve-day queene for the night here. 
Which knowne let us make 
Joy-sops with the cake; 
And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unurged will not drinke, 
To the base from the brink 
A health to the king and the queene here. 


Next crowne the bowl full 
With gentle lambs-wool: 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 


With store of ale too: 
And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassaile a swinger. 


Give then to the king 
And queen wassailing ; 
And though with ale ye be whet here; 
Yet part ye from hence 
As free from offence 
As when ye innocent met here. 


Naogeorgus likewise says: 


Then also every householder 
to his abilitie, 
Doth make a mightie cake, that may 
suffice his companie, ? 
etc., etc., etc. 


The scene described is similar to the one } 
trayed by Herrick. 

‘*This custom,” says Mrs. Howitt, ‘‘has g 
erally been supposed to be in honor of the Three 
Kings of Cologne; but in all probability owes 
its origin to the Greek and Roman custom of 
casting lots at their banquets for who should be 
rex convivii, or, as Horace calls him, the arbite, 
bibendi. The lucky cast was termed Venus or 
Basilicus, and whoever threw it gave laws for 
the night to his competitors. The unlucky 
throw was called canicula and chius.” : 

We can not pause to describe all the mod 
in which Twelfth-Day was formerly celebrated, 
nor relate all the customs which were peculiar 
to it. Suffice it to say that, upon this closing 
scene of the festive season, every form of fun, 
frolic, and jovial mirth was eagerly entered 
into, and enjoyed to the utmost, by the earnest, 
hearty people of the olden time, who, in all 
simplicity and honesty, loved to ‘‘eat, drin! 
and be merry.” 


As one writer observes, “their 
mirth was a relaxation from gravity, a challenge 
to ‘Dull Care’ to ‘ Le gone.’” 
Bring me a garland of holly, 
tosemary, ivy, and bays ; 
Gravity's nothing but folly 
Till after the Holidays. 

We have said that the Holidays, according 
to the old law of King Alfred, terminate upon 
Twelfth-Night. Notwithstanding, the sports in 
the olden time were continued in a measure into 
the succeeding day; thus making, as it were, a 
day of grace, in which the people might have 


‘‘one game more” before settling down to the 
| duties of the everyday life of this work-day 


| other in their respective avocations. 


| 


world. This day of grace was styled, 

St. Distaff’s Day, or Rock Day, January 7.— 
The saint is an imaginary one, and ‘ rock” is 
only another name for the distaff. It seems 
that the young men and women prepared them- 
selves for going to labor by interfering with each 
Herrick 
describes the day as follows: 


Partly work and partly play, 

Ye must on St. Distaff's Day; 

From the plough soone free your teame, 
Then come home and fother them, 

If the maides a spinning goe, 

Burne the flax and fire the tow; 

Bring in pailes of water then, 

Let the maides bewash the men: 











Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night. 
And next morrow every one 

To his owne vocation. 


We have now reached the end of the Holi- 
midwinter is over and ‘‘ the day of grace” 
past. Before taking leave of the subject we 
will say a few words in behalf of Holidays: 
Man’s nature, physical, intellectual, and mor- 
|. is multiform. _ He touches the universe at 
uny points. He has manifold capacities, and 
efore manifold needs. It is as true phys- 
ically as it is in the higher spiritual sense in 
which the words were spoken, that he ‘liveth 
not by bread alone.” So it is intellectually and 
morally. Even if it be granted, which is true 
only in the rarest cases, that the man who can 
do but one thing will do that one thing better 
than the man who can do many things, he ac- 
quires the power by a sacrifice too great. A 


make a beautiful pin; but what sort of men do 
the pins make? ‘The man who can only work, 
or only play, or only pray, is an incomplete 
man. He should be able to do, and actually do 
all these, each at its proper time and place. A 
Holiday need not be other than a Holy day. 

Tn all ages and in all countries, as far as we 
can learn, seasons for enjoyment appear to have 

en specially set apart. Amusement seems to 
be a natural want of the human heart and mind, 
and must be supplied to keep them in sound 
and healthy action. Legislation can not alter 
nature. When the Roman Saturnalia and oth- 
r Pagan rites were abolished with the religion 
to which they belonged, and the influence of 
Christianity began to be felt, the festivals of the 
Church were substituted in their place, and hav- 
ing obtained the affections of the people, were 
celebrated with quite as lively an interest, and 
with more devotion even than the former had 
been, but in a very different manner. Conse- 
quently it has been objected against the feasts 
of the Church, and against all holiday observ- 
ances which are not of modern origin, that they 
are the offspring of heathenism—that they are 
merely Pagan festivals Christianized and re- 
produced. As well might it be objected against 
the worship of the Church that it is heathen, 
because the Pagans worshiped in their idol-tem- 
ples. As well might it be objected against the 
gladness of the Christian that it is heathen, be- 
cause the Pagans aforetime were glad; while, 
in fact, only a Christian has a right to be, 
or truly can be, glad. There is a time for 
all things. Seriousness is right enough in its 
place; but man can not always be serious, and 
he is not intended to be. The best proof of this 
is that man is the only creature whom God hath 
endowed with a capacity to smile. It is true 
that the hyena can daugh, but he only does that 
when he is hungry, in which he differs very 
much from a man; for when a man is hungry 
he is apt to be extremely serious, as many a| 
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woman can testify who has committed the un- 
pardonable sin of not having dinner ready at 


| the exact time her husband reasonably expects 
it. 


It is true, too, that the monkey can grin; 
but the smile belongs to humanity alone, and 
bears the same relation to man’s physical nature 
that wit does to his intellectual, and is qu 
inexplicable. 
Though sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too quickly flies, 

man was made to be joyous and happy; and no 
philosophy or system of religion which does not 
involve a hearty, cheerful spirit has any founda- 
tion in truth. For though the serpent has left 
his mark upon the world, and there is in conse- 
quence a ‘‘ heritage of woe,” it is still a beauti- 
ful world, and we have much to be very thank- 
ful for—much that should make us glad. Ow 
ancestors’ ‘‘ Lord of Misrule” and ‘ Abbot of 
Unreason” may not be in accordance with the 
manners of the present day: it is well, ther 
fore, that they have fallen into desuetude. The 
genial spirit, however, that can enter fully into 


| the merry-makings of the festal season is a spirit 


of true humanity, a Christian spirit, and one 
therefore to be cultivated. In vain did some 
of our solemn progenitors attempt the abolition 
of Christmas and its pleasures. Nature and 
reason were against the attempt, and it failed. 
Popular customs, as Mrs. Howitt remarks, grow 
fainter and fainter from year to year, and many 
become entirely extinguished. As the world 
grows older it grows less poetical, imagination 
loses its sway, and, sad to relate, the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar” becomes supreme. Still relaxation 
necessary to the health of mind and body, and 
man can not do without it. Though the mode 
of amusement may change, the principle will 
remain the same. The leading festivals of the 
year are growing stronger and stronger in the 
affections of the people, and are making part of 
their life. It is a good sign, and indicates a 
growth in a right direction. 

In conclusion, as the advocate of the Holidays 
and of all healthy amusement, we say, celebrate 
the seasons of relaxation with festive mirth ; let 
all, both old and young, rich and poor, enlarge 
their hearts, and rejoice and be glad, whenever 
these bright days, these happy opportunities for 
enjoyment offer. 


is 


Make thee good cheer of it that God thee s 
For warld’s wrak but welfare naught 
Nae gude is thine save only that thou spends, 
Remanant all thou bruikes but with bails; 
Seek to solaee when sadness thee aszails ; 
In dolour long thy life may not endure, 
Wherefore of comfort set up all thy sails; 
Without Gladness avails no Treasure. 


avail 


Follow on pity, flee trouble and debate, 
With famous folkis held thy company; 
Be charitable and hum'le in thine estate, 
For wardly honour lastes but a cry. 
For trouble on earth tak no melancholy ; 
Be rich in patience, if thou in gudes be poor; 
Who lives merrily he lives mightily; 
Without Gladness avails no Treasure. 
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THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


TOT Kenesaw high arching, 
Nor Allatoona’s glen— 
Though there the graves lie parching— 
Stayed Sherman’s miles of men; 
From charred Atlanta marching 
They launched the sword again. 
The columns streamed like rivers 
Which in their course agree, 
And they streamed until their flashing 
Met the flashing of the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
That marching to the sea, 






They brushed the foe before them 
(Shall gnats impede the bull?) ; 
Their own good bridges bore them 
Over swamps or torrents full, 
And the grand pines waving o’er them 
Bowed to axes keen and cool. 
The columns grooved their channels, 
Enforced their own decree, 
And their power met nothing larger 
Until it met the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
A marching glad and free. 

























Kilpatrick’s snare of riders 
In zigzags mazed the land, 
Perplexed the pale Southsiders 
With feints on every hand; 
Vague menace awed the hiders 
In forts beyond command. 
To Sherman’s shifting problem 
No foeman knew the key; 
But onward wert the marching 
Unpausing to the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
The swinging step was free. 






The flankers ranged like pigeons 
In clouds through field or wood; 
The flocks of all those regions, 
The herds and horses good, 
Poured in and swelled the legions, 
For they caught the marching mood. 
A volley ahead! They hear it; 
And they hear the repartee : 
Fighting was but frolic 
In that marching to the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
A marching bold and free. 


THE MARCH TO THE 





All nature felt their coming, 


The birds like couriers flew, 
And the banners brightly blooming 
The slaves by thousands drew, 
And they marched beside the drumming, 
And they joined the armies blue. 
The cocks crowed from the cannon 
(Pets named from Grant and Lee), 
Plumed fighters and campaigners 
In that marching to the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
For every man was free. 


The foragers through calm lands 
Swept in tempest gay, 

And they breathed the air of balm-lands 
Where rolled savannas lay, 


And they helped themselves from farm-lands— 
As who should say them nay? 


The regiments uproarious 
Laughed in Plenty’s glee; 
And they marched till their broad laughter 
Met the laughter of the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
That marching to the sea. 


The grain of endless acres 
Was threshed (as in the East) 
3y the trampling of the Takers, 
Strong march of man and beast; 
The flails of those earth-shakers 
Left a famine where they ceased. 
The arsenals were yielded ; 
The sword (that was to be), 
Arrested in the forging, 
Rued that marching to the sea: 
It was glorious glad marching, 
But ah, the stern decree! 


For behind they left a wailing, 
A terror, and a ban, 
And blazing cinders sailing, 
And houseless households wan, 
Wide zones of counties paling, 
And towns where maniacs ran. 
It was Treason’s retribution 
(Necessity the plea) ; 
They will long remember Sherman 
And his streaming columns free— 
They will long remember Sherman 
Marching to the sea. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LUCY 
SNOWE. 
“JT SAID I disliked Lucy Snowe,” relates the 

A biographer of Charlotte Bronté in allusion 
to a certain conversation held with her, who had 
conceived the essence in question—called by a 
‘cold name” according to the nice law of con- 
trasts—I suppose. 

One can imagine a small quiet smile lighten- 
ing the deep eyes of the listener at that bit of 
information, for Charlotte Bronté well knew that 
her creation christened thus coldly would reveal 
herself to the few—never to the many. Yet 
the keen, incisive reader who looks to the core 
of things, and who knows by instinct a creation 
palpitating with heart-life from one galvanized 
into a semblance of being, will feel that the 
Bronté has distilled into the character which 
missed of Mrs. Gaskell’s approbation a mean- 
ing more profound and far-reaching, a pathos 
more personal than will readily be found within 
the range of modern art. 

Out of the four women therefore—Jane Eyre, 
Shirley, Caroline Helstone, and Lucy Snowe— 
the essential heroines of her novels, that with a 
touch unrivaled for sweep, matchless for deli- 
cacy, were patiently chiseled into being by those 
small child-fingers which Shakspeare himself 
would not disdain to clasp in his majestic palm, 
I choose the woman—Lucy Snowe, and entreat 
your attention. 

I choose her for several reasons. Because 
she has never been truly recognized by any 
critic ; because she represents a type of woman 
before unknown to the realms of novel-land; 
because she is most minutely informed with 
Charlotte Bronté’s own experience, and is there- 
fore the fittest exponent of her consummate 
genius. 

Like most of the great masters throughout 
the range of Art—and in the term “ Art” I in- 
clude Music, Poetry, and the rest—like all in- 
deed who live long enough to fitly develop their 
genius, the Bronté’s style passed through three 
gradations. 

Her intense nature had with touching pa- 
tience striven to find expression throngh the 
medium of the pencil, and the pilgrim to the 
heaths of Haworth will find hanging upon the 
wall of the small stone parsonage copies of en- 
gravings wrought out line by line with minute 
fidelity. But the pencil proved too slow and 
tame—therefore she would make verses next. 
But poetry was with this unique nature a bird 
of too wild a wing to bear imprisonment in any 
cage of rhyme—it would break bounds and be 
lost in illimitable space, or dash itself to death 
in the endeavor. 

The book ‘‘Jane Eyre,” therefore, was the 
first adequate expression of the feeling which 
wrestled within her, and the heart of Charlotte 
Bronté found in words only, uncontrolled by 
any rules of rhythm, the joy of expression, the 
right of recognition. It is therefore that Jane 
Eyre may not be too strictly judged, for it was 


| an outburst, a great surging heart burstir 
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bounds and finding outlet for its accumulated 
passion. 

In ‘ Shirley” we have the second style, rar 
ly apt to be the best. The author says of jt 
with childlike humility: “I took great pair 
with ‘Shirley;’ I did not hurry, I tried to don 
best.” But weariness and watching had 
minished the spontaneity of the ardent nature. 
the fire of inspiration burned less brightly, tears 
had quenched it, and its loss had yet scar 
been replaced by the serene light of that crown. 
ing grace which is the final reward of those y 
wrestle faithfully for great prizes. It ther 
chances that ‘* Shirley,” full as it is of grand 
philosophy and pure religion, does not awaken 
the sympathy so entirely, or move to such foy 
liking as the first-born (I say first-born, ‘Th 
Professor” being merely a book in embryo) of 
Charlotte Bronté’s genius. 

“Villette” shows us the third style of t 
master-genius. In the Bronté case at all events 
itis the perfected development of ripened pow 
Patience has wrought her ‘‘ perfect work,” suf- 
fering terrible and almost unremitting fu l 
her divinest mission, and calm with the rey 
of power, majestic almost to austerity, yet with 
a trembling about the mouth which tells of tears 
that are ended, ‘* Villette” stands upon its ped- 
estal the master-piece of its author. Palmer's 
White Captive renders this feeling—pathetic al- 
most beyond words—perfectly : a faint quiver ir 
the marble, tears past, the destiny accepted. Th 
antique has nothing that compares with the 
statue in this point. 

In cool, quiet phrases intended to give t) 
reader the impression that she is rather a na 
rator of than an actor in the scenes about 
transpire, Lucy Snowe opens the book. T! 
reader—especially if he be superficial 
her at her word, and becomes absorbed in th 
quaint childhood of Polly Home, intertwining 
itself with the boyhood of Graham Bretton 
Suddenly the dramatis persone are swept from 
the boards, and we are left alone with Lucy 
Snowe. This is not quite relishable at first, 
and turning your head you look wistfully a! 
him of the ‘‘ tawny locks” and little Paulina. 

The fourth chapter opens with two paragraph 
which for terse bitterness and condensed de- 
scription are both amazing and admirable, and 
these comprise all we are to know of Lucy 
Snowe’s antecedents. After the decease of Miss 
Marchmont, to whom Lucy Snowe has beer 
companion, friend, and nurse, we follow her in 
her desperate journey to France, still somewhat 
doubtful of her, still not quite sure that she er 
tirely enlists our sympathies; and then begin 
the record of her life in ‘“ Villette’—a life 
which is double-sided, and to which these tw« 
sentences furnish the key. 

‘*In catalepsy and dead trance I studiously 
held the quick of my gature It is on the 
surface only the common gaze will fall.” 

Like all women, therefore, who are sensitive, 
impassioned, imaginative, yet withheld by the 
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mingly despotic hand sPidsvenaenes—whick 
ns Providence assuredly, moulding the soul 
iigher ends while seeming to suppress*— 
- Snowe led two lives, the outer one neu- 
nted, divested of saliency for the “ com- 
;” the other sur; yearning, wild 
gratified longings and clamorous desir: 
istenance Withheld. 
As a we to this struggling two-sided exist- 
» walks on the stage Miss Ginevra F: 
re so tiny of soul, so 
that fingers possessing 
y of the Brontés alone could ever hay 
taken her to bits. This Ginevra Fanshawe is 
n embodiment of the genus Young Lady—an 


aze ging, 


inshawe, 
infinitesimal of 
the microscopic 


BRONTE’S L ucY SNOWE. 


whe never 


| mosphere 


tion in this instance incapable of ever | 


1g to any thing like womanhood. She 

2 par excellence of that to which the 

yw t laiiiowet life at a boarding-school may 

ice t! 1c human soul—that soul a woman’s, 
meant for all noble possibilities. Do you not 
read an f shiver to think of all the ‘‘ Fir nishing re 
’ that shall turn you out just such shal- 

rted, graceless, graceful—according to 


| David Emanuel.” 
| ester, shares a wonderful gift 


| 
surfaces, 


| at 


e Fricfrac—specimen young ladies whom | 


are entreated to accept for daughters, sis- 
, Wiv es, m¢ thers ? 
y Snowe, starving for sialon. sympa- 
ection, circumscribed to arid wastes where 
srs are forbidden to bloom, sees this bit of 


;, yclept Ginevra Fanshawe, embowered | 
the treas- 


, fed on sweetest flatteries, 
good man’s love 
the 


laid at her feet, 
se gifts of fortune vouchsafed be- 


pee all 


cause this waft of thistledown possesses the— 


ymparatively—trivial gift of beauty. 
1ean time the “little man,” M. Paul, careers 
occasionally across the field of vision—eccentric, 
meteoric, evoking what is best of Charlotte 
Bronté’s humor. 
This humor of hers is by no means her least 
-culiar and individual gift. ts irony is scath- 
ing, its sarcasm more intense than that of Thack- 
because more impulsive, less studied—an 
ident, and not a specialty of style—a blade 
keen and fine, yet wielded only when truth calls 
upon its earnest champion. Indeed, sincerity 
stamps its signet upon every word ever written 
by the Bronté. Dickens sometimes falls into 
clap-trap, and we applaud him; Thackeray—let 
us speak most gently here, for flowers bloom 
above him now, tears in their chalices!—con- 
descended to it rarely; Kingsley does not dis- 
lain it; Charles Reade unblushingly abounds 
in the same. She alone, of all the brilliant 
company, is always and’ inevitably sincere. 
This humor of Bronté’s is at times infiltrated 
by something which we can not call wit, for this 
quality, in its usual and superficial acceptation, 
she certainly had not. 
U lu 
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it is brought 
And so magical does it ren 
surrounding him that 
Bronté’s creations scarce one takes the fancy 
more irresistibly or touches the heart more 
nearly than this “ magnificent-minded, grand- 
hearted, dear, little man—Paul Carlos 
», in common with Roch- 
a gift that makes 
or woman great however faulty be- 
I mean the power of piercing beneath 
sweeping away externals and conyven- 
tionalities, and estimating the soul beneath them 
value. ‘That this highest in- 
stinct of character,* this invaluable touchstone 
for all things, is possessed but by the few only 
renders it the more precious and desirable 

Opposed to M. Paul 
the Bronté had a nice eye here—Mich 
lo, Reubens, Rembrandt, no painter of them all 
a keener vision—is Graham Bretton, fig- 
ures in the scenes of Mad 3eck’s pension- 
John ;” as Isidore, the lover 
of that *‘ dear angel,” Ginevra Fanshawe. He 
who is ‘in visage, in shape, in hue, as unlike 
the dark, acerb, and caustic little Professor a 
the fruit of the Hesperides might be unlike the 
sloe in the wild thicket.” 

I have spoken of Lucy Snowe as minutely 
informed with Charlotte Bronté’s own experi- 
ence. This is not a mere assumption ground- 
ed in fancy, but an undoubted truth: the record 
of her life—as contained in the two volumes of 
her biography—needs a scarcely careful perusal 
to pronounce it so. 

Just a few words here regarding this biogra- 
phy. We may call it unsatisfactory, nay, at 
times insist that its narrowness of feeling wounds 
us to the quick. But as its author declares, 

‘The family with whom I have now to do shoot 
their roots down deeper than I can penetrate,” 
we must acknowledge, I suppose, that a deficien- 
cy admitted is half-atoned for. But what is to 
be said of the passage beginning, ‘‘ I do not deny 
for myself the existence of coarseness here and 
there in her works, otherwise so entirely noble,” 
in which charity is absolutely asked for Char- 
lotte Bronté, much as a hat is extended for 
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* Witness Blaise Pascal, who held all passion in a leash | 
and stands out a master-mind—a redeeming light amidst | 


the ** blackness of darkness” to which French literature, 
even religious, so-called, is prone. 
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ity is needed for dauntless courage, for fidelity 
to one’s own convictions (the pith and marrow 
of the bona fide artist), then it will be time to 
ask it for Charlotte Bronté! Charity is indeed 
too rare a virtue to be squandered—use it not 
then to ‘*gild refined gold.” No; let us be 


brave and confess that Truth is too dazzling to | 


be looked upon unveiled; but let us place the 
fault, where it belongs, in the cowardly weakness 
of our vision, not charge it to the hand of her 
who is strong enough and pure enough to thrust 
aside illusions and show the goddess in her aw- 
ful splendor! 

But to return to the main point, which is, that 
the biography in question, however faulty, can 
not help revealing its subject as she really was. 
And her profound shyness, her proud humili- 
ty, her spasmodic fits of impulse, the frequent 
prostration of spirits to which she was liable, will 
all be found duplicated in Lucy Snowe. Fur- 
thermore, most of the Bronté’s own habits and 
moods of mind are illustrated by this character. 
See the chapter entitled ‘*‘ M. Paul,” where Lucy 
Snowe is made to declare her ‘‘creative im- 


pulse” to be the ‘* most. intractable, the most ca- | 
pricious, the most maddening of masters...... | 


yielding its significance sordidly, as though each 
word were a drop of the dark ichor of its own 
deathless veins.” Can it be that the perfect 
sentences of ‘* Villette,” each word imbedded in 
its place in obedience to a decree as immutable 
as that of the Medes and Persians, were at times 
actually wrenched from their author ?—were 
the offspring born of intolerable agony ? 
Turning from Charlotte Bronté to Lucy 
Snowe—easy transition, where one blends so 
naturally into the other—we find the latter liv- 
ing on this complex, two-sided life of hers, sedu- 
lously cultivating suppression until it almost 
kills her. This is the difficulty with natures 
whose intensity is riveted by pride. They hold 
feeling and emotion in a leash until, irritated 
to frenzy, feeling and emotion turn and rend 
their oppressor. Lucy Snowe knows this, but 
ean not, rather will not, remedy it; it is the 
misfortune of such that ‘you must love them 
ere to you they will seem worthy of your love.” 
They will not reveal themselves, but wait for 


destiny. But God, who takes care of us all, | 


manages for these souls; they shall not go away 
from His great table, which is the universe, 
ahungered ! 

But in the mean time Lucy Snowe drinks in 
solitude of the cup that is forced to her lips— 
‘‘black, strong, strange, drawn from no well, 
but filled up seething from a bottomless and 
boundless sea.” What awful words are these! 
how more than awful must have been the an- 
guish that taught a mortal woman to compress in 
human phrase a meaning so deep and direful! 
At length driven to extremes, unable longer to 


quell craving for sympathy, she secks it at the | 


altar of an alien faith, and demands it from the 
confessional, impelled thither by the semi-delir- 
ium of solitary grief and physical suffering. 

These last are the forerunners of fever and 
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insensibility. Her return to consciousness 

marked by one of the most masterly and jn 
genious transitions in the range of Charlot; 
Bronté’s works. I mean that chapter wh¢ 


the presence of ‘* phantoms of chairs,” ‘* wrait} 





of looking-glasses,” “ tea-urns,” “ tea-cups,” ete 
once familiar furniture of Bretton, are mad 
return the reader into the company with whi 
the book opens, viz., that of Mrs. Brett 
Lucy Snowe’s godmother, and her son, ‘ }); 
John.” This last finally recognizes in M; 
dame Beck’s English teacher the old acquaint 
ance of his boyhood; she had known him | 
before, but it had not ‘‘ suited” her ‘ habit 
thought or system of feeling to hint at the dis- 
covery.” 





And now occurs one of those curious e3 
ences which occasionally arise out of the 1 
tions existing between men and women—an 
perience possible only, I suppose, to natu 
dent yet chaste as Sabrina, rising cool and |i] 
crowned from a mist of waters. I allude tot 
curious, one-sided friendship which was “ half 
marble, half life” existing between ‘* Dr. John” 
and Lucy Snowe. 





The emotion involved here is very fine, d 
as well, pathetic also. Shelley only has ex 
pressed any thing like it in his delicate verses, 
beginning, ‘‘ One word is too often profaned f 
me to profane it.” Lucy Snowe is, of cou 
the sufferer in this ‘‘ one-sided friendship,” 
indignantly repels the accusation of ‘“ wat 
feelings.” It would be worth our while t 
where the grievance lay. 

Here is a woman cabin’d, cribb’d, confir 
leading what aspiration declares to be a halt 
stammering, imperfect life. Here is a man gift- 
| ed with all the graces which had been denied t! 
woman— “handsome, bright-spirited, and sw 
tempered, a curled darling of Nature and of F 
tune,” possessing the power of action an 
sphere wherein to exercise the power, holdi 





’ 


what we term the ‘‘ winning” qualities in t 

race of life—‘‘ born a conqueror as some are 
born conquered.” From this man the woman 
asks recognition, friendship, and obtains th 


kindness of a philanthropist and humanitarian— 





entreats for bread and receives a stone. 
Lucy Snowe, brave at heart as all intense 
persons are, will not waste puerile regrets 01 
the inevitable, but with the quiet benedicti 
“ Good-night, Dr. John, you are good, you a 
beautiful, but you are not mine;” resigns for 
| aye that sweet consolation of friendship her hun- 
gry soul had craved. 

It would seem that Charlotte Bronté had 
been entreated to make fate more propitious t 
Lucy Snowe, to which she returns answer—a sad 
meaning underlying the words—‘‘ From the be- 
ginning I never meant to appoint her lines in 
pleasant places.” So she gives her a “cold nan 
on the ducus a non lucendo principle, for she has 

| about her an external coldness” and relentless]; 
sends her forth. But we are not to be cheate 
| by any thing “external,” so we recognize th 
fiery soul, the exquisite power of symp: 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 
¢ Q° you don’t love me!” said Digby Foster, 
Prod 


rising abruptly, and walking up and down | 


the room with a certain vehemence of step not 
usual to him. He spoke bitterly. 

‘I did not say that, Mr. Foster,” answered 
she, quietly. ‘‘Do not pervert my language: 
I said I would not marry you—” 

‘*But, Nannie! but, Miss Bernard!” cried he, 
impetuously, and in the tone of one who suffer- 
ed from a great grievance, ‘‘ you don’t consider 
—you really don’t! Iam really serious in this 
matter, and I know you too well to suppose you 
are a coquette. I love you, that is the truth. I 
never yet saw the woman, till I met you, who I 
thought would make me a wife. You have had 
my first and freshest love. We have known 
each other a long time, and you have led me to 
believe that Iam not indifferent to you. Why 
do you treat me thus, then? Why reject 
me?” 

** You do seem to be in earnest, Mr. Foster,” 
said she, in the same quict tone; yet there was 
a spice of satire in the way she added, “ but can 
you expect me to give my reasons? Once or 
twice my hand has been asked by gentlemen be- 
fore you did me this honor, but they were con- 
tent with a simple refusal. What would you 
have me tell you ?” 


‘* See here, Nannie Bernard,” said he, taking | 


a chair and sitting opposite to her, and danger- 

usly close; ‘tI wish to understand this, for I 
tell you—you know it—you do not need to be 
told—my happiness, all my hopes, all my pros- 
pects in life depend upon your decision. I wish 
to know why you reject me. I wish you to re- 
deem your character by some explanation—no- 
thing more than what is my just due. I do not 


know—I am not skilled in woman’s ways—per- 


haps something in my manner has given you 
offense; perhaps I have inadvertently presumed 
too far upon our long acquaintance—our old in- 
timacy. If I have, Nannie, I trust you will 
pardon me. God knows I have no object so dear 
in life as just to please you and make you think 
well of me.” 

N 3ernard had cast down her beautiful 
eyes, and the dainty lids seemed to tremble a 
little in sheathing them. Perhaps her bosom 
heaved rather more tumultuously than its wont ; 

1aps her throat was somewhat dry and husky; 

, although her voice was low and sweet—oh, 
very sweet!—in making answer it could not be 
perceived to tremble nor to falter. 

‘You must not think that, Digby,” she said. 


‘To me you have ever been gentle, courteous— | 


all, and more than all, I could ask. You must 
not go away from here thinking you have of- 
fended me. Far from it—very far from it, my 
dear friend. But—please do not press these 
questions upon me. Will it not suffice to tell 
you thgt I can not marry you?” 

Good God!” cried he, in a shocked and 
stricken voice, ‘‘you love some one else!” 

She hesitated a moment, glanced at him with- 


| rupted her most effectually. 


out suffering her eyes to dwell upon his 
and then replied : 

‘*No; I do not love any one else in the way 
you mean. There is no man living that I think 
so—I mean that I—” 

She blushed vividly, but before her embar 
rassment could reach its climax he had int 

He had sea 
himself upon the sofa alongside of her, he h: 
taken her two hands prisoners in his own, a1 
leaning close to her, and seeking to read | 
face with eyes that burned with unusual fire 
kind of flame hard to endure without contagi 
—he said, with all the hurry and warmth an 
eloquence of passion thoroughly aroused : 

** Ah! you love me, Nannie! You love m 
and you can not disguise it if you would! You 
love me! And I!” cried he, in a sort of rap- 
ture that kindled up all his face and gave a s 
of subtle, touching harmony to his voice—“ and 
I, Nannie!—if I could tell you how I love y 
the words would set themselves to music! 
love you so dearly, with such entire, untiring 
unquestioning devotion that to make you 1 
has become the absolute quest, the sole actiy 
interest of my existence. Oh, Nannie! since 
these two years that I have known you for what 
you are I have lived in a perpetual sweet lar 
of dreams. You have filled out my being; yor 
have peopled my fancy ; you have made all m: 
hours delicious with your constant dear pres- 
ence. Nannie! Nannie! you will not cast me 


‘10a 
ace, 


off! You will be mine—my own—my own pre- 
cious, cherished wife !”’ 

He talked very sweetly; he was entirely in 
earnest; the devotedness and the depth of his 
love for her could not be questioned ; and it was 
doubtless very pleasant to her to listen to su 
accents. She was a woman tog, and it was 
pleasant to her to be thus imprisoned in a strong 
man’s hands, and to have his eyes bent upon her, 
glowing with such sincere passion, and to hear 
his voice fairly melt and grow tremulous wit! 
the intensity of his yearning for her. Pleasant 
it was, also, to feel the woman’s yielding moc 


come over her—that sweet, passive obeisance t 


the softening suggestions of her own heart; that 
frank willingness to give herself up to this man 
at this moment, to reward his love, and to show 
him not only that she had implicit confidence 
in his truth and honor and honesty, but also that 
she could bless him with the love of a nature as 
warm and abundant as his own. But if Miss 
Bernard had a woman’s weakness, a woman's 


passivity, she had likewise a woman’s nerve, 


and, even while she yiclded physically, and sat 
there quict as a mouse in his half-embrace, feel- 
ing her every fibre thrill with an inexpressibly 
delightful consciousness—even then her spirit 
was all in arms. Not for the present, sweet 
and blissful though it might be, would she risk 
his future and hves. iis future—ay, that gave 


| her additional strength, if she needed it. With- 


out withdrawing her hands from his, without 


| straightening her figure from the position in 


which it seemed actually to nestle against his 
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of supererogation. Experience convinces me 
that, in nine cases out of ten, our recognition 
of described persons is a concrete one entirely ; 


es 


we see, not the person depicted by the author, | 


but some actual individual of our acquaintance, 
between whom and the one depicted we fancy a 
resemblance either of person or of attribute. | 
Let the reader ceube, in imagining the ap- 
pearance of Digby Foster and Nannie Bernard, 
fill up the picture according to his own taste. 
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** Well,” said he, ‘you have decided against 
speaking the cruel words The reasons do not 
exis If the true love, the sincere devotion 
of a lifetime, Nannie,” began he again, and tried 
to take her hand 3ut she snatched it quickly 
away from him and drew back. 

“T never saw a generous man!” cried she, 
with passion. ‘* You shall not touch me, Sir! 
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ask in return is that you will os ar me patiently. 
I have long felt that you loved me, and would 
ask me to be your wife, and [ will not conceal 
from you that it gave me pleasure to perceive 
that in all the large circle you moved in I was 
the woman of your choice. More than that, it 
gives me inexpressible gladness to know that 
you love me, as it would have caused me many 
pangs to know that you loved another.” 

‘*Why, you are a Platonist, Nannie Bernard,” 
7 Foster, impatiently, yet wondering. 

‘* Nay, Digby, do not sneer. We two, when 
we are together, can afford to be ourselves. I 
am sure you do not wish to pain me.” 

‘And I am sure you are mistaken when 
you say you love me. Love can not be thus 
Cc old. ” 

‘So be it, then!” said she, 
love can not reason ; if love be blind and foolish 
and suicidal, then I do not love you. But Dig- 
by, J am sure that it is because of my love I re- 
fuse to marry you. It is because I love, honor, 
and respect you so truly, not only you as you 
are, but you as you ought to be, you as you can 
and will be, unless I prevent, that I decline the 
present happiness you offer me. Digby, I want 
you to do something, to be something—to de- 


calmly. “If 


serve the good gifts that have been lavished upon | 
That is | 


vou, by some creditable achievement. 
why I refuse to marry you.” 

** Ah!” said he, sarcastically. 
know you had so much pride—such a vaulting 
ambition! Your husband must have won dis- 
tinction, eh?” 

‘*No, not that, Digby; and you know that 
you willfully misconstrue me. You know that 
I could be happy enough with you as you are, 
but for one thing: You yourself would not be 
happy.” 

**T! not happy with you, Nannie!” 

‘*Yes. In spite of your wondering and most 
flattering emphasis, that is precisely the truth 
of the matter. I know you better than you 
know yourself, Digby Foster. You are idle, 
lazy, a do-nothing, a finéant, and you think 
you are content to be so. But 
as Lucifer, and ambitious. You are fitted for 


better things, and if you can not grasp them 


your dream of happiness will be a mere bubble. 


Love is well enough now, and for a time might | 


content you as it would content me. But men 
do not live by love, as we poor women do. They 
need stronger aliment. 
love might make me still happy, but yours, 
without being diminished a particle, would be 
outgrown and left behind by the progressive en- 


ergy and exactiveness of your nature as a man. | 


Then, awaking so late, it would be too late for 
you to begin, and I should start out of my dream 
of love to find its fruition in a discontented, un- 
happy husband, become so through my fault. 
I should never forgive myself if any selfishness 
of mine brought ruin to your doors. I will not 
marry you, Digby Foster; and perhaps in tell- 


ing you so thus plainly, and giving my reasons | 


in so uncomplimentary a fashion, I may be ap- 


“*T did not 


you are proud 


Ten years hence my | 


plyi ig the very gad-fly which will sting you int 
action.’ 

**Action! Ah, don’t you remember 
happened to Io when tite gad-fly 
But no!” cried he, with a sudden char 
tone, and at once freeing his manner fir = 
acibernens with which he had begun to sp 

**No! I will not let you think that 
erous language has fallen to the ground unay 
“ iated. What you have said to me shall n, 
be unheeded, and has done me no harm. 
lieve me, dear Nannie, I take your noble w: 
as they were meant. True, your decision is 
expressibly painful to me. True, your opinion 
clash with those I have fondly cherished 
built my dearest hopes upon. Yet I can: 
ly see that your views may embody the st 
truth I have not had courage to face, while min 
may be only the dreamy illusions my fui 
nature calls up as a cloak and veil for its 
duties. Woe’s me! I’ve had a rude wakin; 
Nannie, I will bid you good-evening. I sha 
not return to the subject of this conversat 
until I feel myself able to controvert your opi: 
ions of my unworthiness, or else, to convin 
you of your fallacy. 

He held out his hand to her 

‘*We part friends ?” 


** Never closer!” he answered, 


Stung her 


of 


your 


r its und 


said she, eagerly. 


warmly. 


** But what the dence am I to do? and h 
am I to go al bout it?” thought Di Bby | Fost 
several nights afterward, as he slowly saun 
along the streets toward the Opera, pond rit 
with great dissatisfaction ee Nannie Bernard’ 
determination to make a hero or a workman of 
him against his will. This was a year 
before the war, and the duties of young me 


or tw 


| his circumstances were by no means so clear! 


defined as they have since been by the sharj 
stress of our sterner times. The amari al 
then in every fountain of youth was the lack 
of an appropriate thing to do, and, not having 
that, they generally bestowed themselves eith 
to dry-rot in utter idleness or to do the most in 
appropriate thing possible. For young gentl 
men of leisure and wealth, in those days, ther 
was (on the surface of things) only the alterna 
tive of more wealth or of more leis surs: mor 
wealth through the contracting and sordid way 
of trade or of trade-like profession; or mor 
leisure, in the shape of inane loiterings from 
hotel to hotel up and down the world, club-life, 


| and fast horses, with perchance some rural up- 


holstery that went by the name of farming, or 
a languid, kid-gloved pursuit of extremely shal- 
low artistic fancies. These things, with luke- 
warm novels and drawing-room dawdling, of 
fered but slight inducements to the esprits fort 

and so, the esprits forts generally added the bran- 
dy-bottle to their pleasures, and, with this fo 
ballast, soon went to the bottom. There was 
politics, to be sure, and genuine enongh politics 
if one chose. But the form of politics has never 
received a patent of nobility in this country, 
and the only entrance to it has been through 
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the pot-house and the ward-meeting, 
he contact of which our young a) 
with natural loathing. 
In such a state of s¢ ciety earnest 
ments to offer to its followers 
10 fascinations. Social 
. tende to produce comets, and } 
1, are disposed to wander from the prescribe 
it they generally do not soar but sink. Be- 
theme, 
iny young ladies were used to view mat 
h » light in which they struck Miss Ber- 
They might certainly have be uit 
in respect of duties toward themselves, 
espect of those toward convention and 
further than this they re n 
ro—quite ] robably could not see. So 
1 that Mr. 
yut a precedent, a 


things 
fr t 

anh 
snrank 


id few 


ness hi 


sided 


average 


li 


ncy 


and to Gome more nearly to our 
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on gq 


Ww in- 


gem was e entire- 
id he ortion- 
j rplexed. He f onyinced chat Miss 
rnard was absolutely 1 t; he admire 
d her for the p iti n she had ts 
ere he stopped. The 
ack and run 


was p! 


te 
ght 


ition, exactly ? 


¢ she wanted hin 


n some kind 
and knight-er 
» and laudable pursuit, which 
had made up his mind to follow at once and 
ently. But what kind of knight-errantry 
l spect of him? And what kind could 
ie he ‘ » to excel at ? Should he enter the actu- 
| lists, take corporeal cuts and bruises, and per- 
nit hi mself to be rolled in athe tan and saw-dust, 
e Ivanhoe and the Knight of the Fetterlock 
should he enrol] himself a member of some 
spiritual brotherhood, to go upon San Greal 
juests with G: ~ uhad and Perceval? It wasa 
lete muddle, thought poor Foster, and there 
was a omen: mixture of humor, s 
n self-bantering in his mu 
i sauntered along toward the Academy, debat- 
ng this highly original problem of How to make 
1 Hero of one’s self. 

** What does she want me to ge 
Something with a shine upon it, or something 
having a soul within it? And what am I fit 
for? What is there that I can go do, any how? 
My spirit shouts hoc age—but the deuce is in it, 
I need spectacles to see hoc with. NowI would 
not object to joining Garibaldi upon a pinch. 
There would be a nice little adventure, popping 
off the white-coated Tedeschi in the romantic 
scenes of Como. But I never was much of a 
shot with the rifle, and the Italian war hangs 
fire, any how. I wonder if she would like me 
to go to the North Pole with Dr. Hayes? I 
could acquire the Esquimaux lingo there, per- 
haps, get a taste for raw blubber, and learn 
something of electric currents and the glacier 
theory. By George! and I might keep a jour- 
nal, and write a book, too! But it would bea 
confounded waste of time to be ice-locked some- 
where 


» wanted to see him engaged i 


| ht-errantry, doubtless; 
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He did 
bi at wande Ree up and down th 
while, in a wretched, purp 
spoke how unhappy 
than any other action ex 


> stre 


vas 
a strange feeling for him, thi awing sense of 
ion and unrest, 


dissatisfact 


because of its newness. Foster ha 
notoriously | 
fortable 


of never 


yeen a man to enjoy himself in a com- 


sort of way—a man whi bore the fam 
permitting troubles or bothers to com 
within arm’s-length of him. People had so be 
him for his lease of the palace Sans ( 
that he fancied it was his permanent residence, 
and, now that Nannie Bernard’s ne had 
shown him how deep his feelings were, and how 
acute his sensibilities, he found | 
less, and stunned with 
wilderment. 

He passed by the Club-rooms. The window 
were brilliantly lighted up, and he could hear 
the hum of talk, and the click of billiard-balls 
He felt tempted to go in to have a game, to take 

to drink a bottle of Cl 
to his sombre 


om 


praised | 
gative 


iimself defense- 
’ dis 


a sort uyed be- 


s 


t 
a glass of brandy, 
pagne, 


somehow overlay 








on finally and continued his sentinel-pace, gnaw- 
ing his mustache, and being: finely gnawed in 
turn by the young foxes in his bosom. 

However, one must go home some time or 
other, even if that home be a boarding-house ; 
and toward the small hours Foster turned his 
steps in that direction, his problem all unsolved. 
Within a few doors of the highly respectable 
place where he purchased ‘all the comforts of 
a home” at an unconscionable price per week, 
he was accosted under a street-lamp by a woman, 
a street-walker, who addressed him in the stere- 
otyped fashion. He brushed her aside rather 
rudely, and was passing on, when the woman 
staggered, and only saved herself from falling by 
clinging to the lamp-post. There was something 
in the action which startled him. 

** What is the matter with you? You are not 
drunk, are you?” he asked, sharply. 

“Tam starving!” hoarsely gasped the woman, 
and from her crouching posture she lifted up 
a gaunt, haggard, white face that he read the 
meaning of only too plainly in the lamp-light. 

** My God! I believe you are!” he cried, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket. ‘‘ Here, take this, 
and get yourself something to eat.” 

The woman clutched the note in her fingers 
without a word of thanks, staggered irresolutely 
to her feet, and started off. But she had not 
tottered ten steps before, with a deep groan, she 
sank to the pavement, fainting—dying it might 
be—at any rate there she lay, insensible. Toa 
man like Foster there was no time for hesitation 
or debate. He picked the poor wretch up in his 
arms, and, in another minute, he had her in the 
boarding-house, in his room, lying upon his bed. 
A glass of brandy revived her slightly, but her 
condition was so desperate as to require further 
aid. He rang up a couple of servants—they 
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with a temporary gilding of mirth, but he passed | read his book and mused upon the impossibj| 


| & policeman. 


| woman was very ill—could not be moved, } 
| haps. 


| house or the alms-house. 
| no place to bring her. 


knew his liberality so well that they were al-| 


ways willing to wait on him—sent off for a doc- 


tor, had a hasty cup of tea and some light food | 
got ready, and, after an hour or two, had the | 
satisfaction of seeing a sort of reaction set up, | 


and the woman go quietly to sleep. ‘*One more 
nnfortunate,” 
of making the fatal plunge. 


| 


ties of modern chivalry. 

When morning came Foster's bad bargain be. 
gan to show some more of its incommodities, 
The woman woke in a high fever, delirious. 
raving. Her flighty purposes expressed them. 
selves in a form decidedly uncongenial to th, 
subdued atmosphere and genteel proprieties of 
** first-class” boarding-house. Oaths and ob. 
scenity flowed loudly from her lips in a sti 
as black and engorged as that which a large 
sewer empties into a river. The doors of Fos- 
ter’s rooms were not quite thick enough to shut 
in the execrable tide, and remonstrance only 
had the effect to further exasperate the frantic, 
fever-stricken woman. 

Foster sent for the doctor again; prestissine, 
and the landlady sent for Foster. She met him 
with a severely virtuous air that he could not 
help inwardly smiling at, though its import was 
tragic enough for him; she said she would not 
have believed it of him if any one had told her: 
and gave him notice to vacate his rooms at th 
expiration of his week as well as to remove 
‘that creature” instantaneously, or she woul 
be under the unpleasant necessity of sending foi 
Foster attempted to explain. As 
well attempt to perform Mohammed's miracle. 
She cut him short with a still more icy urging 
of her ultimatum. He remonstrated. T 


a 


ea 


ne 
It did not make any difference. WI! 
did he bring her there for? He had found 

upon the street in a dying condition, he said. 
Thea he should have sent her to the station 

This was certainly 
It could not be expected 
of her to let him keep such women in ier house. 
All her boarders would leave before the day was 
out. The thing was an imposition and an out- 
rage, and one she would not have suspected a 
gentleman like Mr. Foster of attempting t 

practice upon an unprotected widow. There- 
upon, to complete his demolition, madam began 
to sob and shed tears; and the upshot of his dis- 
comfiture was that Foster paid his bill, ordered 


caught, this time, in the very act | his trunks to be sent to a hotel, and carried off 


his bad bargain to the nearest hospital, where 


‘“*Wouldn’t it have been better to have let | he saw that she was provided with the attend- 
her die?” queried the physician, as, his minis-} ance and comforts which her case demanded. 


trations ended, he pocketed his fee and prepared 
to retire. 

‘For her, perhaps so,” answered Foster ; 
**but not for me.” 

The doctor gene, the woman quietly sleep- 
ing, @ man-servant in the room as watcher, and 
Foster seated with a book under his shaded 
light, he began to think. He had not reflected 
while the period for action lasted, but now he 
did reflect, and he began to be conscious that 
his charitable impulses had served to place him 
somewhat in the position of the man who bought 
an elephant at auction. However, as he said 
to himself, there was nothing now for him to do 
but to see the adventure out, and, while John 
snored and dreamed of the knives and forks, he 


| 





For several days the woman’s life hung upon 
a thread; finally, however, she was out of dan- 
ger and began to mend. Foster looked after 
her sedulously, but, before she was discharged 
cured, he had had a full taste of the discom- 
forts a man sometimes purchases for himself by 
stepping out of the beaten path of charity and 
attempting to do business upon a plan of his 
own. The boarding-house affair naturally got 
abroad, and every possible version of it (except 
the true one) was talked about among his friends 
and acquaintances. The sly winks, nods, and 
innuendoes which encountered him at every 
turn did not disturb our friend’s equanimity a 
great deal; nor was he materially put out by 
the holy horror his case excited among the 
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‘unco guid” of both sexes; but it did vex him 


to be seriously taken to task for impropriety by 
many friends whose good opinion he valued; 
and when, finally, meeting Miss Bernard on the 
st, she passed him without a sign of rec 
he experienced a genuine and bitter mis- 
h as he had never known before. 
You may be sure these misadventures 
‘t tend to increase the favor with which Fx 
r looked upon his bad bargain. Still there 
1g a certain stubborn sort of grit in the man’s 
lisposition which it required opposition to bring 
’ surface, and the very fact of the : 
inst him perhaps piqued him to make extra 


He came 


r= 
+4 


outcry 


rts to show the unreason of it. 


( up his 
for the next 
mn ort to bring 
‘into harbor. 
‘*The doctor said I had better have left her 
lie,” quoth he to himself. ‘*I will show 
all that I did right and that they judged 


as the woman called herself, was ready to leave 

» hospital, she had a patron in Digby F 
Before she left he had an interview with her, 
to ascertain what could be done. He found her 
to be a very unprepossessing creature, much 
broken by dissipation and harsh usage. She 
vas a low-browed, sullen woman, of about thir- 
She had come from the lower 
valks of life, was grossly ignorant, skeptical 
alike of generosity and of goodness, and over- 
borne by that apathetic s¢ of 

ich is the hardest cloud of any to lift from 
She evidently entertained a spe- 
cies of grateful feeling for what she owed Fos- 
ter, but as evidently could not rid her mind of 
the idea that he had acted from some selfish 
motive yet to be disclosed. She was at war 
with the race, and wanted more reason still be- 
fore she should exempt him from her hostile 
feelings. Foster, looking at her as she sat be- 
fore him, with her harsh, haggard features and 
her vulgar ways, thought that even Mrs. Grun- 
ly would be disarmed of her suspicions could 
she behold the object of them. 

He asked Sarah Lough if she had any place 
to go to, now that she was well again. She 
signified that she supposed she would have to 


oster. 


ty years of age. 


desperation 


juls. 


go back to where she had come from when he | 


found her. Decent people wouldn't have any 
thing to do with the like of her, and she must 
go where she could. It didn’t matter much 
where she went. 

‘*You have two stout hands there. You can 
work, I should suppose,” sai Foster, bluntly. 

Yes, she could work, and would be glad to 
do it—any kind of work; but while she was 
waiting for work she would starve again. Peo- 
ple couldn’t work unless they had a start. 

After fall consultation with Sarah Lough and 
with the Sisters of Charity in charge of the hos- 
pital Foster determined to give the woman a 


| upon such occasions. 


fair trial in a 

glowing hopes 
to what a 
could effect 


] af 


vet himse¢ 


see 


Save a sou 
a great deal. 

So Foster found § 
board, gave her some i 
that she was provided with the onl 

1 


«1 
work s 


decent ciotl 


1¢ was capable of doin 
Beyond this and a little supervisic 
to let her feel that he was inte 


fare, ] 


yet not enough to make | 
watched, Foster’s plans for 
mation did not go, and therefo 
re the more successful. H 
to her nor send her tracts ; 
and precept, argue with | 
of her ways;” but he strove, in : 

obtrusive fashion, to teach her chi 

of self-dependence, to let her see that she « 
support herself in tolerable comfort so lon 
she was steady and industrious, and to make i 
plain to her own perception t >i 
happier living thus tl 

the life from which he had extricated her. 
sought likewise to make her feel that the assist- 
ance he was giving her was only temporary ui 
til she was fairly started, and encouraged he 
save her little earnings for the purpose of buy- 
ing a sewing-machine. 

He had a rather tough battle of 
very disagreeable, with the woman's dark, sul 
len, hopeless nature, but by degrees his 
rying kindness and the forceful energy of his 
strong common-sense won the day. ‘There was 
but little to interest a man of refined tastes in 
Sarah Lough. ‘There were no dangers to Fos- 
ter, in his slight intercourse with her, of ‘‘ play- 
ing with fire.” But still it was 
natural pride that our friend began to perceive 
that the ugly devil which possessed his protégée 
He noticed that her hab- 
its of industry grew more regular and confirm 
her health became better under a healthier re 
men; her mind and spirits acquired a sort of 
elasticity ; and in her neater and cleanlier dress, 
her more subdued and womanlike manners, and 
her hopefuler cye he saw pleasant proof that 
the reform he was so much interested in had 
fairly begun. 

Meanwhile there were many changes, and 
some very unpalatable ones, in Foster’s own do- 
mestic economy. The transition from a board- 
ing-house to a hotel had only made him wonder 
that he had so long excluded himself from com- 
fortable existence; but his reputed impudent 
liaison with Sarah Lough had caused him to run 
against many a cold shoulder in society. He 
was too self-contained, and, we must add, too 
stubborn and willful to volunteer an explanation 
One or two slights made 
him sensitive and quick to suspect other slights : 
he fancied the houses closed against him which 
he had visited with pleasure, and he did not 
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care to enter the doors which he knew were 
still open to him. 

Another man, in his situation, would have 
been in danger of becoming an Ishmaelite; but 
it was characteristic of Fuster always to ‘‘ come 
out strong” under opposition and in the face of 
obstruction. Besides, unconsciously to himself, 
his work in Sarah Lough’s behalf had excited a 
powerful influence in developing those latent en- 
ergies of character, which, in many a man like 
him, lie so long perdu that they finally die of 
atrophy. He had suddenly stumbled upon a 
social fallacy. He had discovered a rent in the 
purple robe. He had found out that the world 
he esteemed could not tolerate even charity un- 
less it were comme il fiuwt. Moreover, he had 
brought socicty’s shallow judgments to the bar 
in his own person, had tested the friendship that 
he thought he could depend upon, and in both 
regards had found a broad margin between pro- 
fession and performance. Society, he fancied, 
had used him particularly ill. So long as he 
had continued on in his old, idle courses, doing 
nothing, caring for nothing, but disturbing no- 
thing, every thing went smoothly with him. 
But so soon as he attempted to do a real and 
genuine good deed the world was up in arms 
against him, a cloud of aspersions and misrepre- 
sentations gathered about him, and he was driv- 
en off like a prophet of evil. Now no man had 
intrinsically a greater respect for that safe max- 
im, ‘‘quieta non movere,” than Digby Foster; 
but in this instance he was conscious that he 
was right and society wrong; that he had done 
a good, honest part by an erring, unhappy wo- 
man; that, acting from the purest motives, he 
had worked a reform where John Howard would 
have despaired; and that, for doing this, so- 
ciety had tried him without appeal, and judged 
him unheard. ‘Time would right him, and he 
meant to wait time’s sure working. He would 
not abandon his good work to an unreasoning 
prejudice, nor would he go down upon his knees 
to beg pardon of the society that had injured 
him. No, he was self contained, and would 
** gang his ain gait.” 

Meantime, however, thus expatriated and ex- 
iled, he began to perceive the need of an occu- 
pation. A strange sort of unrest had come over 
him, and he perceived that he could not employ 
himself permanently in going about the streets 
picking up wretched women to practice spiritual 
physic upon. He must have something to do 
that was less bizarre and more substantial. The 
natural yearnings of an active spirit began to 


assert themselves, and he fairly cursed his idle- 
ness for the wasted years it had suffered to slip 


by. Almost unconsciously to himself he found 
his steps daily taking the direction of his neg- 
lected law-oflice, and, after a while, he spent 
here the greater part of the business-day, dust- 
ing and rearranging his books, reassorting his 
papers, and furbishing up by new readings and 
careful revisions his former very clever acquaint- 
ance with his profession. He read for occupa- 
tion, not for clients, since he had no idea these 
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would come. Oneor twoclients did accidentally 
stumble in, however, and gave him cases, which 
he took with a strange eagerness, while } 
brother lawyers smiled sneeringly to see Dig! 
Foster's name entered upon criminal and mi 
plea dockets, as counsel in cases the fees 
which would not keep him in cigars. Still, j; 
gave him something to do—it furnished ] 
with a subsidy of new interests outside hims 
and, 





as he philosophically reasoned, a law 
may find as much work to do in a five-d 
case, if he so chooses, as he can in one where his 
energies are quickened by a thousand-dollar re- 
taining fee. 





One day when he was seated in his office fag- 
ging over the knotty issues of a petty case « 
appeal from ‘* Mulligan, J. P.,” the gentleman 
with whom he had studied law entered. This 
was the distinguished Mr. Codex, one of t! 
most learned, able, and prominent members of 
the bar in the city, and, outside of his 





sion, as observant, shrewd, long-headed a man 
as one could wish to encounter. 

**T see your name is printed on some of th 
dockets, Digby,” said he, after the first salu 
tions. ‘*What’s that for? <A freak? or do v 
really i P , 





t 


tend to begin practice ?’ 

‘*Upon my word I do not know,” rep! 
Foster. ‘It is too recent a thing with me { 
me to have made up my mind yet: I resum 
the old studies by accident, so to speak, beca 
I had nothing else to do, and I find that | 
it very much. Of course these bothersome s+ 
penny cases I have taken do not give me a 
chance, but I take them upon principle, and I 
believe I would make a pretty fair lawyer if I 
could get something creditable to do.” 

**That is precisely what I came about,” said 











old Codex, shortly. ‘*I saw you in court yes- 
terday, and thought you looked hungry for a 
case. You dog you! I saw yon criticising 
my argument, too. Don’t deny it! Now, I’m 
acandid man. I know your calibre pretty well. 
I believe that you have the material for a good 
lawyer in you, if you will only put your shoulde 

to the wheel. Come, I'll tell you what I will 
do. There’s the B—— will-case. It comes up 
in a couple of weeks. It is a very important 
issue ; has excited a good deal of attention, and 
offers the right chance for éclat. My hands ai 

too full for me to do all the work. If you say 
so, you shall be associate counsel with me in 
the case, and we'll share the honors and profits 
of it between us.” 

Foster’s eyes glowed with delight and grati- 
tude as he accepted the generous proposition of 
Mr. Codex. 

‘*There, no thanks!” said the senior. ‘‘I 
know what Iam about. You'll be a great help 
to me, and you'll save me a great amount of 
tiresome work. No thanks. Come round to 
my office to-morrow morning at nine. The pa- 
pers are all there, and we can go over them to- 
gether and decide upon our course of action. 
We'll have a hard fight of it, but there's a fair 
chance to win. Good-day !” 


WINN 


Foster did not require to be told that his o ld 
sponsor in law proposed to do him a great 
ee in thus bringing him prominently forw 
ynnection with one of the most imp rtant 
ases of the day, and he resolved not only that 
‘friend should not have to regret his kind- 
. but also that he would make use 
rare an op portunity to win for himself 
tionable rank in the profession. Ac 
he devoted the next fortnight to close and 


y, going nowhere, and see- 


ard 


‘skillfl 
an 


} 
‘Ord- 


’ 


Jodex. 
Imust, however, exce pt one evenir Zz, on 
uest, he went to sce Sarah Lough. 
» wished consult him in reference to an 
that had been made her to go West with 
nother woman who wished to establish a part- 
rship in dress-making. Upon inquiry Foster 
it the affair would be 
dh 


her any 


her req 


to his protege e’s 
cept it, at the 
assistance she 


ind th: 
antage, and urg¢ 
promising 


to ac 
time 
led. 

‘I have 
Foster, 
added with great emotion : 

“T am not going to thank you for what you 
have done. You don’t need my thanks, and I 
ld not utter them. You have m a wo- 

it in the 


cou 
me once more; you have done 
kc me, and that too, 


> money enough for my purposes, Mr. 


and then, as he rose to go, 


” she said ; 


man of } 
way it could have been « 
I of what people have said and thought. 
I know more than you think Ido. I will not 
much; but I know that you have 
» on my account, and I know 
are almost at an end, and 
you rewarded more than you 
can dream of, for having befricaded me. 

Mr. Foster, I hope you will be very happy 

» you will be!” 

There was s¢ ymething in the woman's signi 
cant words and her keen looks at him that 
ery Foster, and as he went home to his 

tel his brain was full of thoughts and dreams 
of Nannie Bernard. 


only 


sll you how 


great troub] 
| 


going to be 


are 


fi- 


As Mr. Cédex had predicted, the B—— will- 
case excited a good deal of public as well as 
professional interest. ‘There was a goodly num- 
ber of spectators present during the four days it 
lasted, a large attendance on the part of the bar, 
and a coterie of the omnipresent reporters, who 
gave to the case four or five columns each morn- 
ing in the newspapers. Foster was somewhat em- 
barrassed at first; but this speedily disappeared, 
was forgotten, in fact, in the absorbing interest 
the case itself, which, from the numerous 
points involved, the doubtful character and va- 
rious vicissitudes of the testimony, and the abili- 
ty of the counsel engaged, had in fact all the 

atures of a grand strategic campaign. Our 
friend acquitted himself admirably. He had 
studied the issue with ardor under the shrewd 
guidance of old Codex, and had gone so thor- 
oughly into all the contingencies of it, that he 
found himself armed at all points, and ready, 
like a skillful chess-player, to anticipate 


e 
OL 


every 


x HIS SPURS. 


move his op] 
he perform 
ing procea il ig the 
his di tions, an 
the closing speech 
but the old lawyer h: 
All I was afraid 

you would not k 
your ability to d 
much all the te 
want you to go b 
You have more vim, 
I’m too old. Your } 
you to electrify them more- 
closer rapport with them. 
to win the case. Go hom 
to to them strong 
what Digby, 
passed my expectations. 
row 

This Foster had made up hi 
when the morrow came he acquitted 


give it 
in 


was you, 


Do your | 
mind to « 


a speech three hours long, i 
prised him as mu i 
heard him. 
‘You have done wonderfully,” sai 
dex, ping his hand as he sat down a 
trembling all over with d excitement 
‘He’s won the » senior 
1 on the other side, 


gras 
unwonte 
cause,” 
flinging a shrewd in- 
glance at the jury as the bailiffs pi- 
-room, 


yvative 
1 them t 
And so it proved, for in less than an hour the 
B— will- 1 by a verdict for th 
parties represented by Codex and Foster. 
As they went out of the court-house t 


Codex said: 


out of the cour 
i 
ase was decide 


tner 
Mr. 
message for you.” 

‘‘For me? From whot 

‘Yes, for you, and fron 
ticular friend of min \ 
You know her, I believe.’ 

Oh yes, he knew her! 

** Somehow or other 
ri her SCX, I suppos 
immense deal of interest i 
B—— w A to of ours; and sl 
me to tell you that she would 
upon her some time to-mort 
ure, to tell her all - mutit. Yor 
to see her lately, she said, and that is 
sends you a special message. I’m most too old 
for a Ganymede, but I pledged myself to her to 
send you. You'll go, won’t you?” 

Would he go? What a superfluity of words! 


silty of 


yw, if Vv \ ‘ 
1 haven't be en 
— 


why sne 


Sarah Lough was to leave the city at an early 


hour the next morning ; and after dinner Foste1 
went toward her room to keep his promise of 
bide ling x her good-t Dy. she lived 
tall house, and in going uj 
were quite dark in the gathering twilight; 
was brushed against by a lady who was passing 
— down. He couk not sce who she was 
But when he got up to Sarah’s room he foun 

that nding in the d 


at the t p of a 


the stairs, whic 


Foste1 


woman sts or-way, weeping 
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and greatly agitated. Her excitement increased 
at sight of him, and she cried: 

“Did you not meet her? Didn't she pass 
you on the stairs ?” 

**Her? Who?” he exclaimed. 

“That angel—Miss Bernard!” 

“What! Miss Bernard here?” 

**Yes! God blessher! She has befriended 
me—has done as much for me as you have. 
She heard of what you had done for me. She 
would not believe the lies. She hunted me up 
and found out the truth. It was for your sake, 
Iknow She knows every thing. Don’t wait 
for me—go after her—catch her. Don’t stay 
here, Mr. Foster! Did I not tell you she loves 
you yet! Hasn’t she been so nervous about 
your speech to-day that she was fit to cry? 
Good-by, Mr. Foster. God bless you and Miss 

Sernard !” 

Foster did not hear her. His errand was 
quite forgot. Down stairs he plunged, three 
steps at a time, at the imminent peril of his 
neck. The street was already dark, the lamps 
lighted, but he knew in which direction to go, 
and it did not take him long to catch up with 
her as she hurried along, with her veil down. 


** Miss Bernard—Nannie,” cried he, breath- | 


lessly, ‘I am going your way. Will you take 


my arm 4 


She didn’t say a word in reply, but her hand 


trembled as she rested it upon his arm. 

‘*Mr. Codex said you wished to see me to- 
morrow—won’t to-night do as well ?” 

‘*Mr. Codex told you so? The old rascal! 
I never sent any such message, believe me, Mr. 
Foster. I'll pinch his ears for that.” 

**He said you were very much interested in 
the B will-case. 

“So Iam. Did you speak to-day? Did 
you win the case?” 

** Yes, it was decided in our favor.” 

**You did very well then, didn’t you, 
Foster ?” 

‘* Why do you wish to know ?” 

‘““Why? because I gave you the case, to be 
sure.” 

* You—gave—me—the case!” 

“*Of course I did! I heard you were so des- 
perate that you had come down to assaults and 
batteries, so I took pity on you and asked Mr. 
Codex to get you on some nice respectable busi- 
ness so that you needn't disgrace yourself any 
more. Of course I wanted you to do well after 
having pledged myself that you would.” 

**Nannie, 've—I've gone to work, you sec.” 

**Yes, and I think you treat your friends very 
meanly. Are you so busy you have no time to 
visit ?” 

“Nannie, you know you cut me, right on the 
street.” 

**Oh, I was mad that day—I had just heard 
the reports. TIonly believed them a single day, 
Digby, and I'm sorry I did you even that in- 
justice. Ive done what I could to make repara- 
tion to you.” 

‘*That woman told me, just now, how—” 


” 





fr. 


oe 


. 


) 






“*Digby Foster!” said Miss Bernard, turning 


her face to his suddenly, and as suddenly turn- 


ing it away again, ‘‘ do you know that you 


a very noble man ?” 
“Am I, Nannie? It sounds pleasant to | 


told so by you.’ 


**Yes, you 


’ 


are! You just went off and 


what was exactly right, but what other peop! 
wouldn’t have done for the world, and ney 
dreamed of taking credit to yourself for 


That's what I 


call being noble.” 


“Well, but I've gone to work, too, Nannie. 


She had no 


answer to make now. 


“Don’t you think I've done something ?” 
She indicated her answer by a slight pres 


upon his arm. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire, Nannie. 


No answer. 


“Don’t you trust me yet, Nannie?” 
Again the upturned face, the face suddenly 
turned away again. 


**T do trust 


And thus it was that Digby Foster won hi 
spurs, as a g¢ 


you, Digby.” 


od knight and true, worthy 


break a lance for the honor of his ladye-love, 
Miss Nannie Bernard. 





NAMES OF PLACES. 


Verba sunt rerum notce.—Ctc. Top. 8. 


cially so 


places and read in them their own history. It 


| Seer are the records of things, and espe- 


when we examine the names of 


At 


is but too little known, or at least too rarely 
thought of, that names are in no language words 


arbitrarily chosen, much less the product of 


I 


chance, but that they have all a meaning and a 
history. That we can not always decipher the 


£ 


former and retrace the latter ought to be but an 


incentive to search more carefully for those facts 
which are within our reach. The difficulty it- 


self was acknowledged by a great master of : 





in- 


tiquity, four Plato says already in his Cratylus: 
‘© OQ Hermogenes, son of Hippomeus! there is an 


old proverb th 


at beautiful things are somehow 
| beautiful to le 


arn. Now the learhing relating 


to names happens to be no small affair.” So it 
is in our English, but great is also the reward. 
Nowhere are we made more clearly to see and 
more fully to feel that words are the most vital 
and imperishable of man’s creations than in the 
historical names of places. We find here, above 
all, that “as words are mysterious in their origin, 
so have they something of an awful force and 
intensity of life, which gives them a perpetuity 
beyond the decay of races and the revolutions 


of empires.” 


To trace local names, it is true, 


has, on account of its great difficulty, led to much 
absurd guess-work, and confirmed the oft-re- 
peated accusation that Etymology was but the 
Scientia ad libitum. We ought not to forget, 
however, that as Astronomy arose from Astrol- 
ogy, and Chemistry from Alchymy, so generally 
‘*Trath cometh out of error.” Besides, guesses 
in themselves are interesting, and in the major- 
ity of cases the only means of sifting out of 








NAMES OF 


In- 
of places 


chaff the precious grain of truth. 
into the meaning of names 
many tributary streams of history, as 
excellent journal ‘* Notes and Queries” 
has now for many a year proved most success- 
1] They serve to point out and to establish 
es of races who have inhabited the 
»y remind us, as we hope to be able to 
of extinct customs and superstitions ; they 
interest in our own and foreign 
s by revealing the deep impress of our 
mon humanity even on what appears at first 
t a set of purposeless sounds. Is there not, 
nstance, a peculiar charm and deep interest 
» fact that the name of Great Britain should 
at the same time the oldest known, lost in 
moteness of antiquity, and the most mod- 
ch the greatest kingdom of the earth 
ywn to sienna? Does it not at once bring 
the mind forcibly the singular union in 
England of the most ancient traditions with the | 
st Vigorous manifestations of modern life and 
ivilization? ‘Thus it is more or less with all 
al names, and as their connection with the 
forefathers is by far the most im- 
in their history, we propose to 
account of them in t ect. 
the first schoolmaster, 
10, by-the-way, was certainly ‘‘ most strangely 
vad,” Eugene Aram, we would have to look 
he Celtic as the common parent of all 
es, and especially as the original source 
ich English is derived, for so he tells us 
> MS. of a Dictionary on the principle of 
which he has left be- 
Modern science does not support this 
y, but the large number of local names in 
gland, derived from the Celtic and still sur- 
viving, might well have misled even a better 
scholar. They are generally of no great im- 
portance for the language, and belong mostly to 
small and obscure pli but they are extreme- | 
ly interesting in their relation to history and in 
themselves, because of the difference between 
their form and the national language now spok- 
nin the same localities. There is, moreover, 
1 peculiarly melancholy interest connected with 
t! me which arises from the fact that our Celtic 
hers have left here and there a ruined temple 
ae a few popular superstitions, sad relics of 
their pagan worship, but scarcely one clear and 
decided trace of their influence on the language 
or the institutions of England. It has been as- 
serted by high authority that the Arabic words 
which are found in English are of more direct 
influence on the higher interests of man than all 
the Celtic words we have. And yet no idiom 
shows more clearly than the Celtic the marvel- 
jus Vitality of languages, how tenaciously they 
adhere to the soil, how they die only with the | 
final extinction of their race, and often survive 
it for ages. The Celtic had from of old less 
vitality, less power of resistance than any other 
language of Europe. In its whole known his- 
tory in England or on the Continent it has never 
made a conquest; for the trifling inroad it is 


m 5 


nt our 


»§ OF Our 


rtant feature 
some his as} 


we were to believe 


1 th 
‘omparative Philology, 
Lhim. 


eS; 


|} and Tamer, Avon and Severn, C: 


| ready alluded to the strange act 


P LACES. 


to have made from Wales into th 
pone be unted 
waning, i 


said 
ing counties ¢ 
Ever feeble, 
day, never been entirely ext 


an 
ever 
survives, to a certain extent : Bieane and in 
England. A great many names still linger 
these countries which have evid« ntly taken deep 
root in the soil, and remain there lon; the 
race that first bestowed them has 
nother and more vigorous stock. 
ish names are still traceable in m: 
villages; and great natural landma ich : 
rivers and mountains, have retained until now 
their first names, unchanged amidst the shock of 
revolutions and the press of invasions. ‘Trodd 
under foot by the stranger, they have it 
upon the conqueror their own langus 
lated and often unchanged; sothat many! 
are found in use under 
which were already known and in und 
Queen Boadicea. The only exception, perhaps 
where the Anglo-Saxons gave entirely new name 
even to great natural objects, are the 1 its 
now called Saddleback and Snowdon. Bu it the 
isolated instances sink into insignificance by th 


side of a host of true Celtic names, sucl 


after 


npo 
e, u 
now Que n 


use 


as Thames 
um and Isis, 
Ouse and Derwent, Wye or Way, Me 
Lune, which have preserved their primeval forms. 
These Celtic names abound, of « ,m 
localities where the Britons remained lon 
power, but they furnish altogether, 
few exceptions, the oldest topographical nomen- 
clature every where in England. We have al- 
of hist 
justice, which has allowed the ill-treated Celts 
to give to the Empire its final and grandest 
name of Great Britain. Of minor names there 
is the Celtic Pen (head), which we find 
Pont, the head of the bridge, and in the Pend 
nis of Cornwall, the fortified headland. 2% 
and Penrose mean both the head pe the valley, 
and Pen Mon is the extreme end « island 
of Mona. In Pen Hill we have a remarkabl 
name made up of two words, hain to differ- 
ent languages and meaning almost the 
thing—a pleonasm arising from the ignorance 
of the population, to whom the word Pen con- 
veyed no longer a clear and definite 
A similar instance exists in Calabria, 
romantic Mongibello shows a compound « 
Norman word J/ont (mountain) with the / 
bic Gebel, which has the same meaning. TI 
also the reign of the Arabs had been too short 
to leave in the mind of the people a recoll« 
of the signification of the foreign word, 
thus the strange hybrid was produced. 

3esides Pen we have the two words . 
Inver, the one Cymric, the other Gaelic, 
both meaning mouth, and entering largel ly i 
the names of towns. Abernethy and Ini 
are thus identical; Aberdeen is the mouth of th 
Den, and Abergavenny lies at the place Shows 
the Usk and the Gavenny meet. Berwick was 
anciently Aberwick, and Humber comes in lil 
manner from Hum and Aber. The name of 


llock K and 


in 


" } 
rical 


- 


sam 


meal 
1 
were 
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the town of Barmouth in Northern WwW ales was 
formed from two Celtic wands Aber and Man, 
but changed in the latter into the more familiar 

‘mouth” as Celtic was forgotten and Saxon be- 
came more familiar. Avon is the Celtic word 
for river, and remains unchanged in the name 
of more than one river; Strath means a valley, 
and has given us Strathclyde and famous Strath- 
Sieldsaye; Athe, a ford, survives in Athlone, 
properly Ath Luain, the ford of St. Lua, and in 
Athleague, the ford of rocks. Ard, which means 
high, reappears in Ardmore and Ardrossan. 
Bal, a city, in numerous Welsh and Irish towns, 
and in Balmoral. Den, a sheltered region, bas 
become a thorough English word and hardly 
owes any longer allegiance to its own idiom. 
Jn Bangor we read quite a historic lesson. It 
means Great Circle, and derives its name from 
the fact that at the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Britons circles (gor) were 
formed for the purpose of better organization. 
When subsequently one of these circles became 
more numerous and powerful it was called a 
great circle ( Ban-gor), and thus soon became the 
common designation of a superior monastery or 
congregation. Cumbria and Cumberland both 
still bear the name of their former inhabitants, 
the Cymri, who dwelt there during the rule of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and so does Cornwallis, the 
** horn” of the Welsh. 


These local names are all the more important | 


for our knowledge of Celts and Celtic, as there 
are but few other traces of their language left 
in modern English. ‘The yew, anciently spelled 
eugh and yugh, is commonly considered as still 
bearing its Celticname. /whurst, near Basing- 
stroke, no doubt received its name from the 
number of yew-trees of great antiquity for which 
it is famous, and so did probably Euridge in 
Wilts. With a few such exceptions, however, 
the number of Celtic words in English is very 
small. This must be mainly attributed to the 
fact that there existed no Celtic MSS., because 
the people never wrote, and the Druids, as Cesar 
tells us, thought it improper to commit their 
mysteries and their history to writing. All 
their myths and songs were handed down orally, 
and by far the larger part of our knowledge of 
sritish Celts is derived from tradition. When 
the Romans subsequently conquered the island, 
they viewed the Druids as the prop and support 
of Celtic nationality, which must be destroyed 
to the root. 
ingly, and were but too successful. Still there 
are some Celtic words which have survived in 
English, mainly because they represent: purely 
Celtic things, as belt, kilt, clan, pibroch, and 
plaid. 

The Romans exercised likewise but little in- 
fluence on our language during their occupation 
of the British isles, and hence we find that 
among local names also there are but few which 
are certainly both old Latin and modern English. 
We know in fact but three: castrum, stratum, 
and colonia. The first survived perhaps in few 
cases altogether unchanged; it was more com- 








They took their measures accord- | 


‘monly ad ded by the S Saxons to local names 





order to designate a Roman site where a campy 


had stood. The ancient Durobrive on the 
river New thus survives as Castor; Ancast 
proves its Roman origin by the many Romar 
coins found there; and Tudcaster, ae 
and Lancaster, on the river Lune, have the s; 
origin. The Latin word was at an early peri. 
od changed into Cester, as in Cirencester ' 
Gloucester, the ancient Gleve Castrum. In Ox. 
fordshire Bicester and Alcester appear to be Ro- 
man sites—a presumption which, in the case of 
Leicester, has been proved by interesting remain 
of Roman mansions and tesselated pavem: 
Manceter has lost an s, and Wroreter is a 
lent contraction of Wreaken Ceaster, a name 
derived from the neighboring Wrekin Hill. A 
still later development is the softened Chester, re- 
peated in Chesterholm — the Great Chesters. 
It has given us also Chichester, founded by Cesse 
the son of Elle, and Colehe ster, the first Roman 
city that was made a colonia, which, however 
may also have taken its name from the river 
Colne. Rochester and great Manchester, § 
chester, whose walls once included a circuit of 
three miles, and Winchester, all bear the 
pressof antiquity. The latter corresponds st 
ingly to the French Bicétre, as in Germany the 
city of Cassel represents the ancient Castellum, 
derived from the Latin castrum. 

The second Latin word, stratwn, recalls to us 
at once the magnificent roads that traversed the 
island in many directions, built, no doubt, part- 
ly at least by the manual labor of our Bri 
forefathers, but laid out by Roman engin 
and finished sade Roman direction. Eac h« of 
the great lines of road was called a strata by t 
Romans of the declining empire, and the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders adopted the word, which close- 
ly resembled a Gothic word of their own, a stract, 
adding it subsequently to many places situated 
on the old lines of the Roman road. A village 
became thus easily Stratton or Stretham, a straet 
town or a straet home; and if there was a ford 
near by, as readily Stratford ; so that these and 
similar names still mark for long distances the 
course of former Roman roads, even where all 
other traces have long disappeared. 

Colonia, the proud title of many a provincial 
town throughout the vast empire, survives here 
and there in local names, as in the above- 
mentioned Colchester. In the north we find 
Lincoln, once the noble city of Lindum. 

3esides these three great sources of modern 
names we meet not unfrequently with other 
traces of Roman greatness, as in the case of 
the great wall of the Emperor Hadrian, which 
stretched from the Solway Frith to the mouth 
of the Tyne. Traces of the sites and names 
of Roman towns abound here, beginning with 
Wallsend near the eastern end of the gigantic 
work, and further on Chester on the Wall, Wail- 
town, Wallick, and Thirlwall, where the river 
passes (thril/s) through the wall—a locality from 
which, in all probability, the name of the eminent 
scholar was originally derived. 
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NAMES OF 


es followed the Romans 
cession, invading the is 
ints, holding some parts of the coast for a 
eration or two and then disappearing a 


in rapid 


1 land on all accessible 


f these only one, the Frisians, have left be- 
ind them really valuable and important traces 
s, and, of course, most distinctly 


parts of Great Britain where they 


ycal name 
sain in those 
iwelt longest. With the exception, however, 
f the diminutive termination 
learly owe to them, it is extremely d 
parate now what is due to them an 
I h of the Angles. For 
mselves from that part of the Duchy of 5 
ic, which is called Frisia Minor, where 
lace is shown at Tundern, from 
nbarked when they went forth fink 
yssession of Great Britain. 
More remarkable is the influence 
al names by the conquerors who n 


which 
ifficult 
1 what to 


these 


AW, we 


spee 


came 
1 


carve out for themselves a new kin 
gland. The Danes, who 
the indefinite name of ‘‘ Pa 
Demy > became soon wid n, n 
at Alfred himself had red » them 
r part of his kingdom 
that the Denelaga, 
»s, had its fullest sway; but tended 
far east and nort the O1 kneys and the 
Shetl: a are to this day true Norse, and Sodor 
reminds us yet of the Norse for Souther, and 
Sutherland so called 
northermost county of § 
N 


1umber 


first appeared un- 
gani, Normanni 
ly known, whe 
lens 


course, 


here, 
the 


, 80 that 


itself was becaus 
itland was ne\ 


Hence t 


name 


less to the south of rway. 


of 


behind them a vast 


are 


which and which 
served. Tl t uent 
farm or a village; thorpe, a hamlet; 
piece of cleared land; ey, an island; and a few 
f less anes ance, as holme, to/t, beck, and ness. 
Of these by has served to form at least one- 
fourth of all the names and towns in Lincoln- 

The Danes w lding it to 


adding 
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local names to common words as in Bradford, 


the broad ford; in Herford, the army ford; in | 


Oxford, not the ford for oxen, but the ford over 
the river Ouse. At other times it is added to 
the names of great leaders, who have made cer- 
tain fords historical, as to Uffa in Suffolk, from 
whom Ujford bears its name, and to Anutsford | 
from Canute the Dane. Bridaford combines 
the new and the old régune. Ham is our mod- |} 
ern home, the word so peculiarly dear to all 
Saxon hearts, because it is really the most} 
sacred, the most intimately felt of all the| 
words by which the dwelling of man is distin- 
guished. Jy its historic associations it gains, 
in local names, an additional hold upon our 
sympathies. Thus the memory of the first 
Christian Queen of England, Ebba, lives still | 
in Ebba’s home, now /psom ; nor is it quite un- 
important that in the south of England it should 
always have its full form dome, while the sterner 
north has invariably shortened it into ham. St. 
Keynan, a saint of whom otherwise few would 
know, has left his memory in Keynham; and 
Horsa, the companion of Hengist, protests by 
his town of Z/orsham against being treated as a 
simple banner, with a horse for its emblem. 
Farnham still abounds in ferns, and Denham lies 
in asnugden; Langham and Higham, Shoreham 
end Cobham explain themselves, while the di- 
minutive hamlet applies with peculiar appropri- 
ateness to places like Waltham, the home in the 
wood or the weald. LZampden and Hampton| 
have admitted a p, which loves to slip in be- 
tween labials and dentals, and the State of New 
York boasts in its great city of Gotham the| 
goats’ home—and not as maligners say the home 
of the Goths—of the father of modern humbugs, | 
Barnum, whose home is not a barn but an East- 
ern palace. | 

| 

| 

| 





It is evident from many of the examples men- 
tioned that our Anglo-Saxon fathers were pe- 
culiarly fond of connecting their family names 
with their dwelling-places. They remind us 
uncomfortably of the words of the Psalmist : 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses 
shall continue forever, and their dwelling-place 
to all generations. ‘They call their lands after | 
their own names.” But the same tendency, 
still so characteristic of the Saxon race at home 
and abroad, has prevailed in most ages and in| 
most countries of the world. Great kings and | 
conquerors applied their names to countries and | 
cities as we do to farms and villas. Philip of 
Macedon gave his to Philippi—so famous in the 
history of Brutus and Cassius, and dearer to us 
all because here tidings of the Gospel seem first 
to have been received gladly by European list- 
eners. Alexander and Antiochus left behind | 
them Alexandria and Antioch. The Cwsars | 
are remembered by name in Autun, once Au- | 
gustodunum, Saragossa, Cesarea Augusta, Adri- 
anople, and Constantinople. In the United | 
States the name of the founder of the Repub-| 
lic was bestowed upon the capital and hundreds 
of smaller towns, and the .British Queen has 
named Victoria in her distant colonies. 


| 
| 
} 








ire, where there are ‘as many Leighs as flea 


tles, makes amends by its beautiful abbey on 


The sweet name of Leigh is the most recent 
and fullest form of the Saxon da or ley, which 


still survives every where, especially in Ches} 





as the proverb has it bluntly. Offley, near Hitch. 
ley, recalls the great King Offa; Nettey, litt] 





creditable to farmers, who generally abhor net- 
the lea, and Berkley brings up before the mind's 
eye fair fields surrounded by birches. 

Tun is of all Saxon words of this class by fa1 
the most frequent, because its meaning adapts 
itself most readily to a great variety of habita- 
tions. Originally derived from the Saxon verb 
tynan, Which meant simply to close or inclose, 
it was soon used for various purposes, now help- 
ing to count, when ten meant the closed hands, 
and then as tyning, an inclosure or farm. Its 
usc became all the more general, as the Celts 
Lad already those beautiful hedgerows which 
are so striking a feature in English landscapes. 
These were early called tuns, and the nam« 
gradually applied to towns. This is well illus- 
trated in Wiclife’s translation of thé Bible, whe 
the invited guest excuses himself with the words: 
**T have bought a town, and I have nede to go 
out and se it ;” and in the reference toit: ‘* But 
they dispisiden and wenten forth, oon to his 
town, another to his merchandise.” In both 
places town is used for the modern farm, whil 
the word wyrt-tun is employed for a *‘ garden 
of herbs.” Its latest and most peculiar mean- 
ing is found in tunne/, an inclosed covered wa} 
Tunbridge is one of the few names in which the 
old form is fully preserved; generally it has 
been lengthened into town or toun, as in J 
toun, or shortened into ton, as in Bratton, Leigh- 
ton, and Leamington. Acton in Middlesex re- 
quires the aid of the noble oaks in the neighbor- 
hood and its once famous ‘* Old Oak Confmon,” 
as part of the parish is still called, to remind us 
of the original “Oaktown.” Almost every where 
we find Norton (North), Sutton(South), and New- 
ton. Local names of this kind were readils 
transferred to men; and hence we sce in J/i/i 
the mill, in Burton and Warburton the burgh, 
in Walton the wall, and in Wootton the wood, 
in Staunton the stone, and the moor in Morton. 

Closely connected with this word, and yet 
different in origin and meaning, is our dun and 
its many forms, all derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon dun, an eminence stretching out in a 
gentle slope, and hence applied to the sea-shore 
sands as downs. It is the same as the Dunes of 
the Continent and the first part of famous Dun- 
querque, the Frenchified Kirk on the downs. We 
find it likewise in the South Downs, in Lands- 
downe, Huntingdone, and Farringdon. The Scotch 
prefer placing it first, hence they say Dunbar, 
Dunkeld, Dunrobin, and Dumbarton. Its short- 
est form appears in Malden and Hampden. 

The syllable wie or wick is almost as com- 
mon; but as it does not exist in German, but 
only in Old English and Frisian, it ought per- 
haps to be credited to the latter. The Swedish 
also has wic, and etymologists have been fond 








NAMES OF PLACES. 


of tracing its connection with the Latin ricus 


and the Greek oixoc. Lord Coke tells us that 
it means a place on the sea-shore or the banks 
of a river, and generally this definition is justi- 
fied by the local position of places that bear the 
name. Alnewick, pronounced Annick, lies on 
the banks of the Alne, and Berwick is named 
from the Celtic Aber. Aeswick, Warwick, and 
Sedjwick, all remind us by their hard final let- 
ter of north of England speech; while in south- 
ern counties the softer wich prevails, as in Sand- 
sich, Greenwich, Ipswich, Droitwich, and Har- 

h. The ancient name of burg, so frequent in 
all Germanic countries, is of course not wanting 
in English. It assumes varied forms, changing 
from the full Scarborough to the shortened /din- 
boro’, and occasionally appearing as bury in 
Aldborough, near York, 
corresponds thus in its meaning of Old Town to 
the Palwocastro and Castelvecchio of the South 
of Europe. Brough in Westmoreland has re- 
tained its simple, original meaning, and the 
same root prevails, but slightly altered, in the 
more familiar Brougham. 

Although the sixty thousand followers of the 
Conqueror were at once ennobled by the simple 


Salisbury and others. 


fact of their victory at Hastings, and large por- 
tions of the lands of England were at once ap- 
propriated to them as the reward of past and an 
excitement to future services, this change was 
not perceptible in the local names of all but 
smaller localities. ‘To the latter belonged, first 
of all, the Manors, into which the greater part 
of the kingdom was parceled out. Along with 
them the Normans introduced into the local no- 
menclature of England numerous castles, which 
the Conqueror and his immediate successors 
caused to be erected all over the land. The 
king himself owned many; his barons followed 
the example; and thus the Earl of Mortaine 
built Montague, and another Norman 
Beauvoir Castle. 
tle took its name from the neighborhood, and 
so there still exist parishes called Castle Hed- 

ham, Castle Cary, Castle Acre, ete. In oth- 
er instances also the name survives the exist- 
ence of the building. Thus Cusile Baynard and 
Castle Mountfichet, which stood upon the banks 
of the Thames near St. Paul’s, have ceased to 
exist since the great fire of London in 1666; 
but Baynard Castle is still the name of the city 
ward in which the building was once situated. 
As the Norman noble, even when willing to call 


noble 


iny 


his town or village by its old Saxon name, was 
not always able to lay aside altogether his early 
predilections, we find not unfrequently very ec- 
centric French additions—as Adwick-/e-Street, 
Botton-/e-Moor, Laughten-en-/e-Morthen, and 
Buckland-fout-Saints. In very rare cases only 
were entirely new names bestowed—as in Battle, 
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Frequently the Norman cas- | 


Beaudese rt, Beaumanoi: , Be llasis, Belsi and 
Belleau. A mixture of old and new produced 
often not unpleasant effects. Thus Beaumaris, 
in the Isle of Anglesea, looks French, but sounds 
as Bomorris, like fair Anglo-Saxon. ‘The old 
town of Ashby, the bye or town of the Essi, is 
slightly disguised by its foreign owner's name, 
De la Zouche, who seems to have been desirous 
to impress upon posterity that he was ‘‘of the 
genuine stock.” It was also a common custom 
to add simply the new owner's name to the Sax- 
on name of the place, and already Camden has 
Hurst Pierpoint and Hurst Monceaur, Tarring 
Neville and Tarring Peverel/. Other localities 
have suffered sad mutilations of their once fair 
names. The famous Y Widdang, or Conspicu- 
ous Mountain, in Wales, was surnamed JVon- 
thault by the Normans, and has sunk into in- 
glorious Mold. More unfortunate still was the 
high-sounding Leiton Beau Desert, the “ grassy 
ground near the beautiful wooded land,” which 
soon appears in public documents as Leiton 
Bussard, and now has ignominiously subsided 
into Leighton Buzzard! 

Occasionally we find, moreover, among local 
English names, not uninteresting allusions to 
certain striking features of the rule of the Nor- 


mans. Such are the many names formed with 


Jforest—a word which did not mean a wood, as 


now, but localities privileged for the chase, and 
hunted over by men of Norman blood. On the 
sea-coast the Cinque Ports are still known by 
their collective names, although the individual 
names of the five harbors —Sandwich, Hastings, 
Dover, New Romney, and Hythe—are of far 
older origin. The Church also has left a 
impress of its power under Norman rule in nu- 
merous localities. They are easily recognized 
by their ecclesiastical titles—as Abbas-Combe, 
Abbotsbury, Priors Hardwick, Leamington-Pri- 
ors, Monk-Wearmouth, Monk land, Toft Mona- 
chorum, and Toller Fratrum, by way of antithe- 


strong 


sis to Toller-Porcorum, the adjoining parish. 
On the Tweed the stately rule of the monks of 
Melrose still lives in the well-known name of 
Abbotsford. Bishop's Lynn became subsequent- 
ly by exchange King’s Lynn, while Kingsbury 
passed into Kingsbury-Episcopi ; so also Bishop- 
Auckland, Bishop-Stokes, and with double em- 
phasis Bishop-Monkton. Nor ought we to omit 
finally the Knights Templar, whose large pos- 
sessions are still traceable in local names, and 
add to the Norman element. They are gener- 
ally known by the addition of Temp/e—as in 
Temple itself in Cornwall, in Temp/e-Breuer in 
Lincolnshire, Temple-Newsam in Yorkshire, etc. 
The head-quarters of these soldiers of the cross 
were in London, and the locality is still known 
as The Temple, now long in the possession of 


another profession. Cedunt arma loge. 











HE Christmas season and the winter weather 

make charity a very practical question. ‘The 
warmest fireside is always a little chilled by the 
thought of the desolate hearths; and the happiest 
homes are shadowed by the thought of the cheer- 
less ones. The instinct of relieving is always 
checked by the fear of being cheated. A poor wo- 
man, evidently utterly wretched, stands shudder- 


ing in the sharp wind, drawing a scant shawl | 


around her, and asks fora penny. The effect upon 
the warmly-clad passenger whom she asks is ex- 


traordinary. His impulse is to give the penny. | 
But a whole pack of fears, doubts, and feelings 


open upon that impulse in full cry. 

How do you know she is what she pretends, the 
shameful tramp ! 

How do you know she has not money in bank, 
the abominable deceiver! There was Beppo, of 


the Spanish steps in Rome, who was the chief of | 


beggars in the Holy City, yet he gave his daughter 
a handsome dowry. 

How do you know she will not hurry off to the 
next grog-shop and drink up your alms in whisky, 
the abandoned drunkard ! 

How do you know she does not belong to the 
Worshipful Company of Beggars, who divide a hand- 
some dividend every week, the arch-impostor ! 

How do you know she is not a thief, a—a—-a— 
ves, worse than a thief, the inconceivable sinner! 


and would you openly encourage the most shame- | 


less vice ? : 

Ilow do you know she has not hired that puny 
child and drugged it to stupefaction, in order to 
harrow your mind with visions of starving little 
ones—the unnatural woman! 

What right have you to pay a premium upon de- 
ception and probably crime by giving alms with- 
out inquiry ? 

Why do you abet vagrancy ? 

Why do you perplex good men and missionaries, 
who are trying to regulate charities and to expose 
imposture ? 

Why don’t you give her a ticket and send her to 
the proper authorities ? 

Why not give her a tract, which she can’t ex- 
change for rum ? 

Why not give her Jones’s direction as a philan- 
thropist ? 

Public morality requires you to frown upon all 
street begging. 

If you give to this woman there will be twenty 
more upon the street to-morrow than to-day. 

Why does not the woman go to work ? 

So the pack bays and circles and pours on in a 
continuous stream. The poor man who by an in- 
stinct of common humanity stopped to consider is 
overwhelmed. The woman stands meekly with 
open hand, and those hard, sad eyes whose expression 
does not change with any emotion. Impatient, 
petulant, uncertain, the man mutters something 
about “nothing,” and moves along, fervently wish- 
ing that there were no one in the street that he 
might dare to be generous. He moves along com- 
plimenting himself profusely and half-angrily for 
promoting public morality. 

What ought he todo? And we, kind reader, by 
a warm fire, what ought we to do under these try- 
ing circumstances ? 

Charles Lamb, when he was on his way to the 


Chiter’s Casy Chair. 





| play, and was stopped by a beggar, gave him a little 
| piece of money, and was reproached by his friend 

for helping an impostor. ‘‘An impostor!” saiq 
| Lamb. ‘‘ Why, I am going to pay half-a-crown to 
| aman whom I know to be acting. Here is one who 
does it so well that I can’t tell whether he is acting 
or not, and you grudge him a half-penny!” It was 
his airy way of floating over the dilemma. 

Von Wick had another. He went to Europe for 
pleasure, and returned with even a rounder and 
rosier face than when he left home. He told a de 
lightful tale of travel. There were no fleas in it. 
no discomforts of any kind. Europe was to him a 
| little heaven below. ‘But how did you manage 
the beggars?” asked a nervous friend for whom the 
beggars had spoiled the Coliseum, and who had 
waged endless war with rapacious inn - keepers. 
‘*How did you endure the universal cheating?” 
“Easily cnough,” answered Von Wick. ‘TI set 
aside five hundred dollars a year as a sunken fund 
—an amount to be swindled out of my pocket. If 
a landlord charged a few frances too much I paid it, 
and bought his lon voyage with the sum. If a fel- 
low caught his leg in his arm and hopped by the 
side of the carriage, swearing that God made him a 
poor wreck, I threw him a baioccho, and he dropped 
| his leg to run on and commend Eccellenza to the 
village saints. Ifa rosy-cheeked, pot-bellied young- 
ster blubbered that he was dying of hunger, and 
spat out the bread in his mouth to swear that he had 
had nothing to eat for two days, I gave him a grano, 
and he grinned his fat delight. They were all liars 
and rogues. Do you think I was going to let liars 
and rogues cheat me out of my enjoyment of Europe. 
No, no, Sir—five hundred dollars for a swindling 
fund is cheap, Sir, cheap. I never paid a tax more 
willingly in my life.” 

This was a smiling philosopher and a. merry 
| traveler; but not every body has the pleasant five 
| hundred dollars for this kind of sinking fund, and 
still the poor woman shivers at the corner and holds 
out her importunate palm. Shall we drop the pen- 
ny into it? Shall we pass silently and with a fine 
air of preserving the public morality? Or shall we 
give her a ticket to the visiting agent of the ward, 
who will decide the case and relieve her if she be 
} worthy ? 

If a man would really do the last it would be in- 
finitely better than the other. But all our charity 
| ought not to be delegated, People ought to know 
| how other people live—and personal sympathy is 
| essential to a true charity. What we want to ob- 
viate is not merely the pang of hunger but of the 
| heart; to remove the sense of utter isulation which 
| is the spring of desperate crime. This was the in- 
spiration of John Howard and of Mrs. Fry. They 
would not suffer a man to think that any crime 
| had outlawed him from human care and pity, And 
|if the spirit of Howard and of Mrs. Fry had en- 
| countered the culprit before he went to prison, it 
would often enough have saved him from going 
there. 

Every street beggar is not an impostor or even a 
knave. Of course many are, and the organization 
|of beggary is a curious study. A gentleman in 
| New York was called upon by a seedy foreign gen- 
tleman in difficulties. His story was plausible and 
|the gentleman gave him some money. Within 
three days he had half a dozen visits from needy 
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and seedy foreign gentlemen and ladies. He gave 
to severalofthem. At length the entire needy and 
seedy foreign population of the city was evidently 
flowing to his door, and he suddenly closed his purse. 
The moment he stopped giving the throng disap- 
peared, and it was clear that they were all in collu- 
sion with each other. 

Still as they are not all impostors, as every man’s 
experience assures him, let us not have a rule which 
requires us to treat them as if they The tale 
of many a man and woman, who asks a penny as 
you pass, could easily chasten your life. The hard 
old tramp, the professional sinner is plainly discern- 
ible; but when you are in doubt, when something 
touches your heart and your mind awakens, don’t 


were, 


think of the soup-ticket so much as of giving an 
alms and of speaking a word in a way that shall 
sweeten it. ‘*Some have entertained angels un- 
awares,” is one of those texts of Oriental hospitality 
which make every man regretfully wonder, ‘* And 
how many have I turned away ?” 

Nor need the way-side charity interfere with the 
great efforts to make all charity of such kinds super- 
He who does not work shall not eat is an- 
other of the favorite texts. But ought we to quote 
it very sonorously until we are conscious that w 
have done every thing we can to secure work for 
A reduced gentleman, as the phrase is, 
once said to the Easy Chair that he had offered him- 
self as clerk of every kind, as errand-boy, as porter ; 
and, finally, had implored work in shoveling dirt at 
the Central Park. But the reply was, ‘‘ You are 
not fit forthe work. Terence M‘Finnigan is worth 
twenty of you.” It was easy to say to him, “* Who 
will not work shall starve.” And it was very easy 
for him to starve, but not to find work. 

Insist upon the general truth, but relieve the*in- 
dividual suffering. Let the physician preach that 
every body shall respect the laws of health. But 
if some do not, and fall ill, let him none the less 
spend all his skill to cure them. The rule should 
be abstinence, says Bacon, but let there be occa- 
sional indulgence. So the rule, when the shiver- 
ing woman begs a penny, should in the city be dis- 
trust, perhaps; but let there be an occasional drop- 
ping of the penny into her hand. 


fluous. 


every one, 


In the midst of the awful railroad crashes of last 
summer a letter from Germany or Switzerland was 
published in one of the papers describing some of 
the delights of railway travel which are not only 
unknown to us, but are utterly inconceivable in the 


wild hurry of our traveling life. The correspondent 
alluded to the inevitable accident which attended 
every man who took the cars in this country, and 
contrasted it with the pleasant ways of a German 
train. The statistics, if we rightly remember, were, 
that for every railroad accident in France there are 
seven in this country; and for every one in Ger- 
many seven in France. This is an agreeable con- 
sciousness with which to begin your journey. 

But as noon approaches and the hour of lunch or 
dinner has fully arrived, a good angel in the shape 
of a neat waiter enters the car and hands you an 
ample bill of fare, while you whiz smoothly and 
safely along at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
It is filled with every thing which is most alluring 
under such circumstances, and you tranquilly com- 
pose your dinner. Passing through the train the 
good angel collects all the orders, and at the next 
station duly telegraphs the great commission; so 
that, when again the train stops, your dinner en- 


ters complete, with napkin, spoons, forks, knives 
whatever is essential, and you quietly consume it 
at leisure, grateful for good angels, good dinner 
for the heavenly ratio of accidents, and for the im- 
pressive common sense, which declines to believe 
that a man must starve as well as have his neck 
brokea merely because he is going upon a railroad 
journey. At the following station the angel leaves 
the train with his empty plates and bottles, and you 
proceed happily to take the after-dinner nap. 
There is pure comedy in the contrast of this 
reasonable conduct with the frantic fury of our rail- 
way performances. The train stops at noon or 
midnight: ** len minutes for refreshments. Train 
Ten min- 
utes for dinner.” The pale, eager passengers, who 
have been wondering when and where and how 
they could procure a piece of pie, swarm from the 
cars in afrenzy. There is a conflict of the outgoing 
and the inflowing currents. A whole minute is 
probably lost in the struggle. ‘Then the breathless 
passenger reaches the counter spread with cups of 
The company 


doesn’t stop again this side of Jericho. 


coffee, pies, and blocks of cake. 
stands tightly wedged together. 

hard for himself, and the solemn eagerness with 
which he bolts pie and oysters, and crams cake and 


Every man works 


dough-nuts and sandwiches, and blows his horribly 
hot tea and coffee, jamming, spilling, sputtering, 
gulping, and swallowing for dear life, his eyes set 
with inexorable determination to bolt pie or die, is 
one of the most truly exhilarating spectacles in the 
panorama of the habits and customs of the universal 
Yankee nation. 

The Easy Chair rolled rapidly out of a car at the 
great central station upon the Gulf and Rocky Mount 
ain Railroad, and rushed with the crowd to the Te- 
cumseh Hotel, where dinner was made ready at the 
highest known price. He had a lively suspicion 
that the time was very short, and that he should 
dine very sparely. But as he reached the door of 
the hotel the polite and gentlemanly conductor was 
sauntering out tranquilly picking his teeth. ‘‘Is 
there any time for dinner, Mr. Cor ‘uctor ?” gasped 
the ancient Chair out of breath. 
calmly replied the conductor with the most encour- 
aging emphasis, and leisurely taking out his watch. 
“ Ple-enty of time ; full seven minutes.” That was 
an American citizen in the highest condition, who 
could dine amply in five minutes and not feel in the 
least hurried. 

But is there any reason why we should put up 
with the imperfect civilization, or rather barbarism 
of our railroad eating habits? Of course it is very 
presumptuous to speak of eating comfortably upon 
railroads where managers and directors are most 
generous and self-sacrificing if they do not smash 
every passenger for his foolish temerity in trusting 
himself in a car, Let 
us at least eat our pie in comfort so long as the 
Railroad Managers leave us the chance. If you 
leave New York at eight in the morning, what dif- 
ference does it make whether you arrive half an 
hour later at the end of the day, if the half how 
will give time for decent dining ? 

Or if the genius of American civilization and pro- 
gress forbids the stopping of a train long enough for 
such a purpose, why not do as the Germans do? 
There is a baggage agent who passes through the 
train and collects checks for the delivery of baggage, 
to the great comfort and joy of wayfarers, but where 
is the dinner agent? Let him pass through, and 
the seven minutes which are now ple-e-enty for 


‘* Ple-e-enty,”’ 


But dum vivimus, vicamus, 
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stopping to dine may be subtracted from the time 
of the whole journey. You may arrive seven min- 
utes sooner, think of that, American citizens! If 
some Yankee will but try the German plan, we can 
all dine without losing a minute of continuous travel. 

And even if the other change were not made, even 
if the train still stopped for the allotted ten minutes, 
the enterprise might yet be profitable, because there 
are always so many who would rather give thirty 
minutes than ten to the great central ceremony of 
the day. To eat comfortably in the cars is not only 
to save your health but your seat. For since the 
enormous travel of the war there is immense demor- 
alization in the etiquette of travel. Even a shawl 
left upon a seat is not always respected. Books and 
newspapers are no security whatever for retaining 
a place which you have left. Who would not save 
his seat and enjoy his dinner? 

Unless, indeed, it were in that dark cavern called 
the New Haven station. That is a glimpse of 
Dagte’s Inferno. If Doré had but been incarcerated 
in that darkness during the stopping of a train he 
could have touched the horrors of his illustrations 
with a blacker edge. Think of encountering the 
perils of the New Haven road to be dumped in 
that kennel at last! But the longest night ends, 
and the traveler does finally emerge from that mel- 
ancholy catacomb into the sun and fresh air. Pos- 
sibly the contrast might give a finer edge to his 
lawful appetite, and heighten the gust of that method 
of dining upon the rail which was so well described 
in the pleasant summer letter 





Many poets have sung their dogs; and if the 
poem were an elegy, many a reader has thought it 
strained and insincere. But the death of no animal 
touches the heart so closely as that of a dog which 
has been a domestic friend—not a hunter merely, 
nor a ratter, but a fireside companion, a part of the 
household, a playmate of children, an affectionate 
and perpetual presence. The kind welcome when 
vou returned; the eager delight when you permit- 
ted him to go with you; the thoughtful, watchful 


eye as he lay before the fire; the sigh of perfect con- | 


fidence and content as he stretched himself to sleep 


at your feet; the universal dumb fidelity, never | 


fawning upon a richer master, never whining to 
enter a finer gate than yours, without fear, with- 
out reproach, bearing even chastisement sadly and 
meekly—this is a friendship which deserves an ele- 
gy, a fidelity which so often outlasts the human. 
Little Tib was such a dog: the most affectionate, 
patient, and unobtrusive; always ready for rats, 
and sometimes too much excjted by rolling wheels ; 
plucky in every hair, and offering fight to Tom, the 
huge Newfoundland, or Forest, the venerable St. 
Bernard, as willingly as to any road-side cur, he 
was yet the mildest-mannered of all dogs, and was 
as patientiy gentle with the teasing of little chil- 
dren as if he had been a saint canonized long ago. 
Charles Lamb was unwilling to believe that any 
animal which had excited human affection in this 
world could aitogether disappear in the next. Some 
eidolon, some image, visible and similar, he hoped 
would reward the fidelity of the animal and greet 
the pleased recognizing soul of the man. Such is 
the universal feeling when a faithful little dog dies. 


A horse is an object of pride, and his death may | 


well be a grievous loss. But except, perhaps, with 
the Bedouin, a horse does not wind himself so close- 
ly around the human heart as a house-log. And 
when in the early morning news came from the sta- 
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ble that little Tih had died in the night, there was 
a silence and sorrow in the household, the conscious. 
ness of a common loss. In childish eves there were 
the first tears of actual grief, and in older hearts 
that tenderness of regret which will be familiar to 
thousands and thousands who do not think a true 
and gentle animal is unworthy of human love. 


Despr1te the solemnity of railroad travel, of which 
we have elsewhere spoken, good manners do not 
seem yet to have fully asserted themselves. Thus 
the following letter from a gentleman of the old 
school shows us what young women of the new 
school sometimes do upon their travels: 


“Mr. Easy Cuarr,—I know not to whom I shall turn 
if not to you, and I ask your kind attention to my word 
Lately traveling in the cars of the New York Central Rail- 
road, I sat quietly reading but not unobservant of what 
passed around me. It is a great error, Mr. Easy Chair, 
to suppose that passengers who read in the cars neither 
see nor hear what happens around them. 
certain knowledge they do both. 

“There was sitting opposite me across the ear anotlx 
quiet, steady old gentleman, who had occupied his seat 
all the way from Albany, and at the time of which I am 
writing we were approaching Syracuse. At some statior 
—I think it may have been Chittenango —he stepped fron 
Kis place for a moment and went out of the car, leav 
his large over-coat spread upon the seat. Just as he 
closed the door behind him a young woman, who carried 
at the back of her head one of those formless and tastelvs 
bundles of somebody else’s hair, which are sarcastic» |ly 
called waterfalls, surmounted by a hat wreatled with a 
plume and hung with drops of various kinds—a young 
woman who, to my elderly eyes, was certainly one of tly 
most melancholy spectacles they ever saw, came through 
the car, looking for a seat, and seeing none which pleas 
her so well as that upon which the over-coat lay, she tran- 
quilly shoved it aside, seated herself, and then I saw thet 
| she was accompanied by a little boy, whom she placed he- 
side herself. She was a young woman of an intelligent 
face, and of course she knew perfectly well that the »: at 
was already occupied. 

** Presently the train started, and the occupant of the 
seat opened the door and entered the car. He came slow- 
ly toward the young woman, and when he reached his 
seat looked at her und began té lift his coat. She glanced 
at him for an instant, with the same supreme indifference 
as if she had been looking at a fly upon a window-pan’. 
She did not move to assist the rightful occupant of tle 
seat in getting his coat. She did not ask him if the seat 
were his, or beg his pardon for taking it; and he tran- 
quilly took his coat and went to find a seat where he 
could. 
| ‘Now, Mr. Easy Chair, suppose that young woman had 
left her shawl or her bundle of hair, or any other part of 
her luggage, in a seat to keep it, and the gentleman had 
calmly appropriated it, with never a word of explanation 
or apology, do you think she would have moved away as 
| quietly as he did? I do not, Sir. And I should like to 
| ask you whether the American young woman is or is nut 
| the most uncourteous in the world ? 

* Yours respectfully to command, 
** A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD Scn0oL.” 


Such incidents are very annoying. Whoever 
| does such things announces to the whole company 
that he or she is not a gentleman or a lady; and if 
the offenders could only know the hearty contempt 
with which their conduct is watched by all decent 
travelers they would not be so swift to violate the 
laws of courtesy. But * A Gentleman of the Old 
School” is much too sweeping in his generalization. 
The American young woman is not to be personi- 
fied by an unmannerly girl. It is true that no- 
where else in the world would young women travel 
alone, but then nowhere else could they so safely 
travel. That the thoughtless often enough abuse 


To my very 
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the courtesy with which they are universally treated 


is true ; and for that reason, because the letter of the 
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os? 


shoes, and the buyer will not give five dollars for 
what he can get for four. But that is what you 


jd gentleman may chance to be read in many a car | ask him to do when you ask him to pay you three 


by many a traveling young woman—possibly may 
be seen even by the identical sinner—the Easy Chair 


puts it into print. 


“THe Workinc Man” who asks what the Easy 
Chair thinks of the Eight Hours’ movement, shall 
have a frank answer. Any effort to prevent over- 
work, and to secure fair play for every man, is sure 
of the sincerest sympathy of the Chair. But no 
question is more complicated than that of labor. It 
would by no means follow that if the ideal condi- 
tion of eight hours for seep, eight for labor, and 
eight for mental improvement and recreation were 
ordained by law, every working man would be the 
gainer. The laws of supply and demand, of the in- 
vestment of capital and of profits, the thousand laws 
which are involved in the question of labor, are abso- 
lute and final. They would continue to operate 
whatever legislation there might be; and no legis- 
lation would be truly beneficent which was not in 
accord with those laws. 

Suppose a man now receives three dollars for a 
day's work of ten hours, do vou mean to make a 
law that he shall receive the same sum for eight 
hours’ work? If you do, then you can answer your 
own question by asking yourself what you should 


do if one man offered you a pair of shoes for five | 


dollars and another man offered you a pair equally 
good for four dollars. You would buy the cheap 
pair. 


dollars for eight hours’ work, when elsewhere he 
| can buy ten hours for the same money. 
| But you say that the eight hours’ work will be 
as valuable asthe ten. Then it is as well worth 
the money, and will receive it. Yet you see that in 
the manifest impossibility of proving that it will 
be so, one inevitable result would be to make all 
work piece-work that could be made so. More- 
over, all capital would instantly disappear from a 
region in which the law undertook to le 
| Wages ; and with capital the demand for labor 
would dwindle ; and vou would find that the legis- 
lation you really wanted was a millennial or com- 
munistic legislation, which is purely visionary and 
impracticable. 
A working man, and all working men, should 
remember that the question is one of methods not 
|ofends. It may be stated thus: How, in the actu- 
| al state of society, and of the inexorable laws of la- 
| bor, can more time be secured for education and 
| recreation ? But when you speak of coercive laws, 
do you mean them to apply to every part of the prop- 
|osition? If the law is to prevent working more 
| than eight hours, is it also to prevent sleeping more 
| than the same time, or to compel every body to 
| amuse or instruct himself for eight hours? A Work- 
ling Man may be sure that human experience has 
shown that the general welfare is best subserved 
part 


regulate 


ci 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by the utmost practicable freedom in every de 


Well, now, labor is a commodity as much as | ment of activity. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 28th of December, 
and contains the events of the preceding 
three weeks. 
Tue Prestpent’s MESSAGE 
brief allusion to the circumstances under which Mr. 


commences with a 


Johnson was called to the Chief Magistracy. It 
then proceeds to set forth the principles which will 
guide the President, and their application to the 
present state of affairs. We give an abstract of the 
principal parts, preserving, as far as possible, the 
language, and in all cases the spirit of the Message: 


erpetuity of the Union.—“ The Union of the United 
States of America was intended by its authors to last as 
long as the States themselves, *The Union shall be per- 
petual,’ are the words of the Confederation; ‘To form a 
more perfect Union’ by an ordinance of the people of the 
United States, is the declared purpose of the Constitu- 
tion....The Constitution contains within itself ample re- 
sources for its own preservation. It has power to enforce 
the laws and to punish treason, and insure domestic tran- 
quillity; and in case of the usurpation of the government 
of a State by one man or by an oligarchy, it becomes a 
duty of the United States to make good the guarantee to 
that State of a republican form of government. Does the 
lapse of time reveal defects, a simple mode of amendment 
is provided in the Constitution, so that its conditions can 
always be made to conform to the requirements of ad- 
vancing civilization. No room is allowed even for a 
thought of a possibility of its coming to an end.” This 
doctrine has always been maintained by every patriotic 
President. 

State Rights.--‘* The maintenance of the Union brings 
with it the support of the State Governments in all their 
rights; but it is not one of the rights of any State Govern- 
ment to renounce its own place in the Union, or to nullify 
the laws of the Union.” The Government of the United 
States is indeed a limited government; but so is that of 
every State and Municipality. The Constitution, laws, 


and treaties are ‘*the supreme law of the land, any thir 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” States, with proper limitations of power, 
are essential to the existence of the Constitution. When 
the people ordained the Constitution, it was the assent of 
the individual States which gave i lidity ; and amend- 
ments to it must be confirmed by : » majority of the 
States. “ The best security for the petual existence 
of the States is the ‘supreme authority’ of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." 

When the President came into power he found 
that armed resistance to the 
parently exhausted itself{ and a great part of the 
insurgent territory had been recovered by the Unit- 
ed States; and the question was in what manner 
this territory should be considered and treated : 


Should 


Government had ap- 


M The 
the territory within the limits « » seceding States 
held as conquered territory, military authority 
emanating from the President as head of the army ?" 


first questi 
f the 


ary Governments On WAS! 


‘he 


under 


Military governments, established for an indef 
nite period, the President argues, would divide the 
people into vanquished and vanquishers; would 
envenom hatred; would be costly ; would prevent 
the emigration of industrious citizens; and would 
place in the hands of the President powers which 
he himself would not, ‘* unless on occasions of great 
The willful use of 
such-powers, if continued through a period of years, 


emergency, consent to exercise. 


would have endangered the purity of the Gener il 
Administration, and the liberties of the Statés which 
continued loyal.” Besides, Presi- 
dent: 

‘“* The policy of military rule over a conquered territory 
would have implied that the States whose inhabitants may 


continues the 
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have taken part in the rebellion had, by the act of those 
inhabitants, ceased to exist. But the true theory is, that 
all pretended acts of recession were from the beginning 
null and void. The States can not commit treason, nor 
screen the individual citizen who may have committed 
treason, any more than they can make valid treaties or 
engage in lawful commerce with any foreign power. The 
States attempting to secede placed themselves in a condi- 
tion where their vitality was impaired, but not extin- 
guished—their functions suspended, but not destroyed.” 

Plan of Reconstruction,—* If any State neglects or re- 
fuses to perform its offices, there is the more need that the 
General Government should maintain all its authority and 
as soon as possible resume the exercise of all its functions. 
Upon this principle I have acted, and have gradually and 
quietly and by almost imperceptible steps sought to re- 
store the rightful energy of the General Government and 
of the States.” 

To attain these ends Provisional Governors had 
been appointed, Conventions called, State officers 
and members of Congress elected, the courts opened, 
the blockade removed, custom-houses and post-offices 
re-established. There was indeed risk attending this 
general policy ; but it was a risk which must be in- 
curred; and in order to render this as small as pos- 
sible he had felt it incumbent on him to assert in 
the most ample manner the power of the Govern- 
ment in relation to pardons for treason. He says: 

**As no State can throw a defense over the crime of 
treason, the power of pardon is exclusively vested in the 
executive Government of the United States. In exercising 
that power, I have taken every precaution to connect it 
with the clearest recognition of the binding force of the 
laws of the United States, and an unqualified acknowl- 
edgment of the great social change of condition in regard 
to slavery which has grown out of the war.” 


Another step was to invite the States to ratify 
the proposed Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery. So long as Slavery is not forever 
prohibited ‘*doubt, jealousy, and uncertainty will 
prevail; until this is done the past, however much 
we may desire it, will not be forgotten. This is the 
measure which will most certainly call population 
and capital and security into those parts of the 
Union which need them most.” By removing the 
element which has so long perplexed and divided 
the country, it will reunite us beyond all power of 
disruption. This amendment being adopted, con- 
tinues the President, ** It will remain for the States, 
whose powers have been so long in abeyance, to re- 
sume their places in the two branches of the National 
Legislature ;” each branch being the judge of the 
eligibility of its own members, 

Trials for Treason.—The question of the trial of 
Jefferson Davis is for the present postponed on the 
ground that it had been decided that no sessions of 
tue United States courts would be held in the Dis- 


trict of Virginia until Congress had an opportuni- | 


ty to consider the whole subject of reopening the 
courts in the lately insurgent States. This would 
not be during the early winter; but the President 
urges early action on the matter. He says: 

‘It is manifest that treason, most flagrant in character, 
has been committed. Persons who are charged with its 
commission should have fair and impartial triats in the 
highest civil tribunals of the country, in order that the 
C onstitution and the laws may be fully vindicated; the 
truth clearly established and affirmed that treason is a 
erime, that traitors should be punished, and the offense 
made infamous; and, at the same time, that the question 
may be judicially settled, finally and forever, that no 
Sate of its own will has the right to renounce its place in 
the Union.” 

The Freedmen.—The question of the duties of the 
National Government toward the Freedmeh is dis- 
cussed at some length. The general conclusions 
are: that under the Constitution, ayd all authorita- 
tive interpreters of it, the question of suffrage must 
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be left to the several States, each deciding for itself 
within its own limits; and, moreover— 


‘** A concession of the elective franchise to the freedmen 
by act of the President of the United States, must have 
been extended to all colored men, wherever found, and 
must have established a change of suffrage in the Ni 
ern, Middle, and Western States, not less than in the 
Southern and Southwestern. Such an act would hay: 
created a new class of voters, and would have been an ; 
eumption of power by the President which nothing in the 
Constitution or laws of the United States would have w: 
ranted." 


I 


But good faith toward the Freedmen requires their 
“security in their liberty and their property, their 
right to labor, and to claim the just return of their 
labor....The career of free industry must be left to 
be fairly opened to them, and then their future pros- 
perity and condition must rest mainly on them- 
selves.” 

Suggestions.—Among other things the President 
urges that no State, as far as it can be constitution- 
ally prevented by the General Government, should 
be suffered to impose any tax upon the transit of 
persons and property through its territory.—He 


| favors the Homestead Policy especially on the 


ground that ‘‘the lands in the hands of industrious 
settlers, whose labor creates wealth and contributes 
to the public resources, are worth more to the Unit- 
ed States than if they had been reserved as a soli- 
tude for future purchasers.”—He urges that suita- 
ble provision should be made for the ‘‘ relief of sol- 
diers mutilated, and families made fatherless in the 
efforts to preserve our national existence.” He rec- 
ommends that a just revenue policy should be adopt- 
ed; that every effort should be made for as speedy 
a return as possible to the system of specie pay- 
ments; that duties should be so laid as to fall most 
heavily upon articles of luxury, and so especially as 
to ‘fall not uriduly upon the poor, but rather upon 
the accumu'ated wealth of the couutry ;” and that 
‘*we should look at the national debt not as a na- 
tional blessing, but as a heavy burden on the in- 
dustry of the country to be discharged without un- 
necessary delay.” 

Foreign Relations.—This portion of the Message 
is mainly devoted to a brief but comprehensive de 
tail of the questions growing out of the action of 
Great Britain in relation to belligerent rights con- 
ceded to the insurgent States, the general purport 
of which is embodied in the Adams and Russell cor- 
respondence, of which an abstract was given in our 
Record for November. The proposition then in 
abeyance, made by Great Britain for a Commission 
to examine into some claims on both sides, but ex- 
cluding those for indemnity for the spoliations by 
Anglo-Confederate cruisers, has been declined. 
The President avers that the United States did not 
present this subject by way of impeachment of the 
good faith of Great Britain, but— 

** As involving questions of public law, of which the set 
tlement is essential to the peace of nations; and, though 
pecuniary reparation to their injured citizens would have 
followed incidentally on a decision against Great Britain, 
such compensation was not their primary object. They 
had a higher motive, and it was, in the interests of peace 
and justice, to establish important principles of interna- 
tionaliaw.” The justification set up by Great Britain for 
declining to admit these claims, the President declares 
“can not be sustained before the tribunal of nations. At 
the same time I do not advise to any present attempt at 
redress by acts of legislation. For the future, friendship 
between the two countries must rest on the basis of mu- 
tual justice.” 


Foreiqn Interrention.—The President, in a guard- 
ed but decided manner, reiterates the ‘“* Monroe Doc- 
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by European Powers in 
He says: 


trine” of non-intervention 
the affairs of this continent. 


‘+ Twice rumors of the invasion of some parts of America, 
in the interest of monarchy, have prevailed; twice my 
redecessors have had occasion to announce the views of 
i is nation in respect to suc h interference. On both oc- 
casions the remonstrance of the United States was respect- 
ed, from a deep conviction, on the part of European gov- 
ernments, that the system of non-interference and mutual 
abstinence from propagandism was the true rule for the 
tw Since those times we have advanced in 
wealth and power; but we retain the same purpose to! > 
the nations of Europe to choose their own dynasties « 
form their own sys stems of government. T 
moderation may justly demand a corresponding mode 
tion. We should regard it as a great calamity to our- 
selves, to the cause of good government, and to the peace 
f the world, should any European Power challenge the 
American people, as it were, to the defense of Republican- 
ism against foreigninterference. We can not foresee and 
are unwilling to consider what opportunities might present 
themselves, what combinations might offer to protect our- 
selves against designs inimical to our form of government 
The United States desire to act in the fnture as they have 
acted heretofore. They never will be driven from 
at course but by the aggression of European Powers, 
i we rely on the wisdom and justice of those Powers to 
spect the system of non-interference which has so long 
been sanctioned by time, and which, by its good results, 
has approved itself to both continents.” 


) hemispheres. 


ra- 


After adverting to the Reports of the Heads of 
the various Departments, the purport of which will 
be given in their appropriate places, the Message 
loses with a eulogy upon our form of government 
as eminently successful ; and a hope that— 

** Providence will so guide us onward to a perfect res- 
toration of fraternal affection that we of this day may be 
able to transmit our great inheritance of State Govern 
ments in all their rights, of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, to our posterity, and they to 
theirs through countless generations.” 

Tue Rerorr OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR em 
bodies a condensed statement of military operations 
for the year beginning with December, 1864. These 
have been substantially related in the successive 
Numbers of this Record, and need not here be re- 
peated. On the Ist day of March, 1865, when the 
final blows against the Confederacy were about to 
be struck, the National forces, of all arms, officers 
and men, were in round numbers: 
Total nominal force 
Of these: Absent on detached duty. . 

In hospitals or on sick leave. . 
On furlough or prisoners. . . 
Absent without leave. 

saving present for duty 


ow 965,000 
132,000 
179,000 


The locations of the principal portions of this 
force were as follows: 


Army of the Potomac. . 
Department of the Cumbe 
Department of the Tennessee . . . 
Left Wing Army of Georgia .. 
Cavalry Corps of the Mississippi. . 
teserve Brigades of the Misessippi 
Department of the Gulf. “ 
Department of Arkansas... 
Department of the Missouri 
Cavalry Middle Division. 
Department of Washington . 
Department of West Virginia 
Department of Virginia ... 
Department of North Carolina 
Department of the South 
Department of Kentucky .. 
Department of the North... 


31,000 
27,00 
14,000 
86,000 
24.000 
18,000 
18,000 

5,000 


11,000 

531.000 
The remaining 72,000 were stationeddn smaller 
bodies at various points. On the May, 1865, 
when the army had reached its utmost numbers, 
and before the reduction had begun, there were nom- 


Ist of 


| more than a million stand of the I 
the artillery on hand tasks the 


| tween the 1st of 
| and two prisoners of war 
| three thousand four hundred and forty-two were 


|} one tundred and twenty-seven were delivered 


te 


| Paroled in Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 


inally a little more than one million men (1,000,51 


Of than 800,000 have been already dis- 
charged. The entire number of colored troops eu- 
listed during the war was 178,975; the largest num- 
ber at any time 23,156. The entire loss 
in the colored troops, from all causes except mus 
tering out, is 68,178, there been 

out 33,234; and when all existing orders for mus- 
tering out shall bave been executed there 
main in service 85,024 colored troops. 

It is proposed to reduce the entire national mili- 
tary force to 50,000, but so organized as to admit 
of an increase, without additional organizations, to 
82,000. The Secretary enters into an ar 
show that this army will be amply sufficient. 


only cases in which a greater force can be 


6 


these more 


one was 1 


have mustere 


will re- 


zument to 
The 
. ; 
Gagemand- 
ed are a renewal of the insurrection or a foreign 
The chief demands for war are: 1. Troops, 
Ammunition ; 3. Clothing, 4. 7 


war, 
2. Arms and 


1ns- 
portation ; 5. Subsistence.—Our « xperience shows 
that troops in any number can be promptly raised. 
In 1862, 80,000 men were enlisted, armed, and sent 
to the field in less than a month; 60,000 have re- 
peatedly gone to the field in four weeks; 
sent from the five States of Ohio, India 
linois, and Wisconsin in twenty days, The 
used in the war are still in existence; after allo 


90.000 


I}- 


arms 


were 


| ing the disbanded soldiers to retain their arms for 


a nominal price, Government retains in its arsenals 
and 


its stor 


est qualit 
means for 
There are on hand materials for the 
facture of ammunition amply sufficient for any 
that can be ust Of clothing there 
is yet sufficient for that can be 
The means of tennepertation 
by land and water used in the war, though mainly 
sold by the Government, could be regained i 
quired, ‘The resources of the country fot the 
ply of subsistence are practically unlimited, 
military appropriations made the last 
, for the year ending June, 1866, amount 
$515,240,000; the estimates for the ensuin 
are $38,814,000, 

The following is a statement of the number of 
Confederate prisoners in our hands at the close of 


age. manu- 
war 
waged us, 
in store 


called into service, 


any army 


sup- 
The 
Con- 
d to 
yea 


by 
gress 


r 
b 


| the war ; 


The Commirsary-General of Prisoners reports that be- 
January and the 20th of October, there 
in our custody ninety-eight thousand eight hundred 
j ” Of these nineteen hundred and 
United States service, Sixty 

released 
thousand 
in exchange 

Besides these, one hundred and seventy-four thousand tw 

hundred and twenty-three prisoners surrendered in the 
different rebel armies, gnd were released on parole, viz 


Lee.. 


were 
fifty-five enlisted into the 


after the cessation of hostilities, and thirty-three 


Army commanded by Gene ral R. 1 
Army commanded by General J. E 
General Jefferson Thompson's s Army ¢ f Miasout ri. 
Miscellaneous paroles, Department of Virginia 
led at Cumberland, Md., etc..... 
*aroled in Alabama and Florida. ... 

Pye of General R. Taylor. 

Army of the Trans- Mississippi, Genera 


. . 17.686 
Paroled in the Department of Washin 


2 2X 
3,390 


Smit 
gton 
Als aba ama, 
Louisiana, and Texas 
Surrendered at Nashville 
Total 


and Chattanooga. 

The Report embodies a vast amount of statistics, 
and contains many recommendations and sugyges- 
tions. Among these are: That a practical at 
uniform militia system be established; that the 
number of cadets in the Academy at West Point be 
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increased ; that ‘the cupettatentoney be no longer 
restricted to the Engineer Bureau; that homes and 
other relief be provided for wounded and disabled 
soldiers; that while the Freedmen’s Bureau should 
be continued so long as necessary, all appropriations 
for it should be made in specific terms, distinct from 
any other purpose ; and that the number of agents, 
their compensation, and duties should be defined by 
law. 


Tur Report or LrevreNANT-GENERAL GRANT, 
accompanying the Report of the Secretary of War, 
presents an admirable resumé of the entire military 
operations of the armies of the United States from 
the date of his appointment to the chief command. 
These have been narrated in this Record at the re- 
spective periods, Besides the narrative are many 
criticisms and remarks upon different operations and 
commanders, the most important of which we copy 
or abridge. At the outset he states the theory upon 
which he proposed to conduct the war: 


} 
**From an early period in the rebellion I had been im- 


pressed with the idea that active and continuous opera- 
tions of all the troops that could be brought into the field, 
regardless of season and weather, were necessary to a 
speedy termination of the war. The resources of the ene- 
my and his numerical strength were far inferior to ours ; 
but as an offset to this, we had a vast territory, with a 
population hostile to the Government, to garrison, and 


long lines of river and railroad communications to protect | 


to enable us to supply the operating armies, Tie armies 
in the East and West acted independently and without 
concert, like a balky team, no two ever pulling together, 
enabling the enemy to use to great advantage his interior 
lines of communication for transporting troops from east 
to west, reinforcing the army most vigorously pressed, and 
to furlough large numbers, during seasons of inactivity on 
our part, to go to their homes and do the work of produc- 
ing for the support of their armies. It was a question 
whether our numerical strength and resources were not 
more than balanced by these disadvantages and the ene- 
my’s superior position. From the first I was firm in the 
conviction that no peacecould be had that would be stable 
and conducive to the happiness of the people, both North 
and South, until the military power of the rebellion was 
entirely broken. I therefore determined, fir-t, to use the 
greatest number of troops practicable against the armed 
force of the enemy; preventing him from using the same 
force at different seasons against first one and then another 
of our armies, and the possibility of repose for refitting 
and producing necessary supplies for carrying on resist- 
ance. Second, to hammer continuously against the armed 
force of the enemy and his resources, until by mere attri- 
tion, if in no other way, there should be nothing left to 
him but an equal submission with the loyal section of 
our common country to the Constitution and laws of the 
land.” 


When he took the command the Mississippi was 


held by us, and the whole region west of it and 
north of the Arkansas. With the exception of afew 
points near the river and a small garrison at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas were in possession of theenemy. We held 
nearly all Tennessee, and had a foothold in one cor- 
ner of Georgia. West Virginia was substantially 
within our lines. Nearly all of Virginia was held 
by the enemy. We had footholds on the coast, 
from North Carolina to Florida. The bu!k of the 
forces of the enemy were concentrated in the two 
armies of Lee at Richmond and Johnston near At- 
lanta; but there were considerable forces at other 
points. These two great armies and the cities cov- 
cred by them were the main objective points of the 
campaign. Sherman commanded the force to oper- 
ate against Johnston ; Meade had immediate com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, from which 
Grant exercised a general supervision over the 
movements of all the armies, Sherman, says the 
Lieutenant-General— 
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“ Was instructed to move against Johnston's army, to 
break it up, and to go into the interior of the ene 
country as far as he could, inflicting all the de mag: 
could upon their war resourees. If the enemy in his front 
showed signs of joining Lee, to follow him up to the {yj 
extent of his ability, while I would prevent the concent; 
tion of Lee upon him if it was in the power of the Ar 
of the Potomac More specific written instri¢ 
tions were not given, for the reason that I had talked ov; 
with him the plans of the campaign, and was satisfieq 
that he understood them and would execute them to the 
fullest extent possible.” 


to do so. 


Banks, whose Red River Expedition had 
previously organized, was directed to abandon it 
unless the object for which it was undertaken could 
be accomplished within a specified time, for his 
force would be necessary for operations east of the 
Mississippi; probably for a movement upon Mobile. 
Meade was instructed that ‘‘ Lee’s army would be 
his objective point ; and that wherever Lee went hi 
should go also.” Butler, who commanded the Army 
of the James River, was instructed in general terms 
that— 


* Richmond is to be your objective point, and that there 
is to be co-operation between your force and the Army of 
the Potomac, must be your guide. This indicates the 
necessity of your holding close to the south bank of the 
James River as you advance. Then should the enemy be 
forced into his intrenchments in Richmond, the Army of 
the Potomac would follow, and the two armies would be- 
come a upit.” 


While narrating the actual operations of the cam- 
paign, General Grant speaks freely, 
praise and sometimes in censure, of various com- 
manders. Thus of Meade he says: 


“Commanding all the armies as I did, I tried, as far as 
possible, to leave General Meade in independent command 
of the Army of the Potomac. My instructions for that 
army were all through him, and were general in their na- 
ture, leaving all the details and the execution to him. 
The campaigns that followed proved him to be the right 
man in the right place. His commanding always in the 
presence of an officer superior to him in rank, has draw 
from him much of that public attention that his zeal and 
ability entitle him to, and whieh he would otherwise have 
received." 


sometimes in 


Of Butler, he says, after narrating his capture by 
surprise, of City Point and Bermuda Hundred on the 
5th of May: 


**On the 6th he was in position with his main army and 
commenced intrenching. On the 7th he made a recon- 
noi-sance against the Petersburg and Richmond Railroad, 
destroying a portion of it, after some fighting. On the 7th 
he telegraphed as follows: *....We have landed here, in- 
trenched ourselves, destroyed many miles of railroad, and 
got a position which, with proper supplies, we can hold 
against the whole of Lee's army ...General Grant will 
not be troubled with any further reinforcements to Lee 
from Beauregard’s force.’ On the evening of the 13th and 
the morning of the 14th,” continues General Grant, ** he 
earried a portion of the enemy's first line of defenses at 
PDrury'’s Bluff, or Fort Darling, with small loss. The time 
thus consumed from the 6th lost to us the benefit of the 
surprise and capture of Richmond and Petersburg, en- 
abling, as it did, Beauregard to collect his loose forces in 
North and South Carolina and bring them to the defense 
of those places. On the 16th the enemy attacked Generai 
Butler in his position in front of Drury*s Bloff. He was 
foreed back, or drew back, into his intrenchments between 
the forks of the James and Appomattox rivers, the enemy 
intrenching strongly in his front, thus covering his rail- 
roads, the city, and all that was valuable to him. His 
army, therefore. thongh in a position of great security, 
was as completely shut off from further operations directly 
against Richmond as if it had been in a bottle strongly 
corked. It required but a comparatively small force of 
the enemy to hold it there.” 


And again, after describing the failure of the ex- 
pedition against Fort Fisher and Wilmington, of 
which Geeeral Butler assumed the command, the 
objects of which were soon after attained by an- 
other expedition under General Terry, the troops 
of which ‘‘ consisted of the same that composed the 
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former, with the addition of a small brigade num. 
bering about 1500,” General Grant adds. 

“At my request Major-General B. F. Butler was re- 
ved, and Major-General E. O. ©. Ord assigned to the 
mmand of the Department of Virginia and North Caro- 


1 

General W. F. Smith is somewhat indirectly cen- 
sured for the failure to capture Petersburg on the 

th of June. The substance is that— 


‘Smith confronted the enemy's pickets near Petersburg 
before daylight: but for some reason, which I have never 
been able satisfactorily to understand, did not vet ready 
to assault his main lines until near sundown. Then with 
a part of his command only he made the assault, and car 
ried the lines northeast of Petersburg from the Appomat- 
tox River, for a distance of over two and a half miles, 
capturing 15 pieces of artillery and 300 prisoners. yi 
was about 7 p.M. Between the lines thus captured and 
Petersburg there were no other works, and there was no 
evidence that the enemy had reinforced Petersburg with 

e brigade from any other source. The night w 

F the moon shining brightly, and favorable to further 
operations.""-—Then Hancock came up and, waiving rank, 
offered to Smith the service of his force, but “ instead of 
taking these troops and pushing at once into Petersburg, 
General Smith requested Hancock to relieve a part of his 
line in the captared works, which was cone before mid- 
night.” General Grant adds, * By the time I got up the 
next morning the enemy was in force.” 


Of the Quarter-master and Commissary Depart- 
ments General Grant says: 


“During the campaign of forty-three days, from the 
idan to James River, the army had to be supplied from 
er-shifting base, by ms, narrow roads, 
igh a densely-wooded country, witha lack of wharves 
each new base from which to conveniently discharg 
sels. Too much credit can not, therefore, be awarded 
to the Quarter-master and Commissary Departments for 
the zeal and efficiency displayed by them. Under the 
reneral supervision of the Chief Quarter-master, Briga- 
r-General R. Ingalls, the trains were made 
all the available roads between the army and 
base, and but little difficulty was experienced 
ing them.” 


wag over 


to oecupy 
ur water 
protect- 


Of Sheridan he says: 


**T met him at Charleston, Virginia” [this yas in Sep- 
1864), *t*and he pointed out distinct?y how each 
y: what he could do the moment he was author- 
and expressed such confidence of success that I saw 
e were but two words of instructions necessary—‘ Go 
For the convenience of forage the teams for supply- 
ing the force were kept at Harper’s Ferry. I asked him 
if he could get out his teams and supplies in time to make 
the attack on the ensuing Tuesday morning. His reply 
was that he could before daylight on Monday. He was 
off promply to time, and I may here add that the result 
was such that I have never since deemed it necessary to 
visit General Sheridan before giving him orders.” 


in!" 


Of Thomas he says: 


re the battle of Nashville I grew very impatient 

it appeared to me, the unnecessary delay. This 
impatience was increased upon learning that the enemy 
had sent a force of cavalry across the Cumberland into 
Kentucky. I feared Hood would cross his whole army 
and give us great trouble there. After urging upon Gen- 
eral Thomas the necessity of immediately assuming the 
offensive, I started W to superintend matters there in 
person. Reaching Washington City I received General 
Thomas's dispatch announcing his attack upon the ene- 
my, and the result as far as the battle had progressed. 
was delighted. Ali fears and apprehensions were dispelled. 
I am not yet satisfied but that General Thomas, immedi- 
ately upon the appearance of Hood before Nashville, and 
before he had time to fortify, should have moved ont with 
his whole force and given him battle, instead of waiting to 
remount his cavalry, which delayed him until the inclem- 
ency of the weather made it impracticable to attack ear 
lier than he did. But his final defeat of H 
plete that it will be accepted as a vindication of that dis- 
tinguished officer’s judgment." 


od was so com- 


A very noticeable feature in this Report is the 
full and frank credit repeatedly given to General 
Sherman for the conception and execution of Ws 
campaign, and especially for his “Great March” 
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from Atlanta to Savannah, and thence to Golds- 
borough. Probably there is no other instance on 
record where two commanders, who might so easi- 
ch to 


the other such hearty co-operation and entire recog- 


lv have assumed the position of rivals, gave e 
nition. 

Toward the close of the war it was feared that 
Lee would prematurely abandon Richn 1 


iond, and by 
joining Johnston protract the war 


General Grant 
says 

ing should 
i the night 
an's crossing 
With 


‘* 1 had spent days of anxiety lest each mort 
bring the report that the my had rNtreat 
before. I was firmly convineed that 
the Roanoke would be th al for Lee tol 
Johnston and him combined a long, ted , and expensive 
campaign, consuming most of th r, might become 
By moving out I would put the army in bet- 
1 at least the de- 


Shern 


ave, 


+ Summe 
necess? ry. 
ter condition for pursuit, and woul " 
struction of the Danville Road, retard the itration 
of the two armies of Lee and Johnston, and « the 
emy to abandon much material that he might otherwise 
eave. I therefore determined not to delay the movement 


ordered.” 


en- 


upon 


The Report closes with the following eulogy uy 
the armies of the East and of the West: 

“It has been my fortune to sce the art 
West and the East fight battles, and fr 
seen I know there is no difference in their fight 
ities. All that it was possible for men to d 
have d The Western arn 
tles in the Mississippi Valley 
render of the remnant of the principal opposed to 
them in North Carolina. The armies of the East com- 
menced their battles on the river fro the Army 

» Potomac derived its name 
ler of their old antagon 
Virginia. The splendid ac 

nationalized our victories, removed all sectional jealousies 
(of which we have unfortunately experienced too much), 
and the cause of crimination and recrimination that might 
have followed had either section failed in its duty. All 
have a proud record, and all sections can well congrat 
late themselves and each other for |! 

hare in restoring the supremacy of 1s 

of territory belonging to the United 
hope for perpetual peace and harmony 
whose manhood, however mistaken 
such Herculean deeds of valor." 


es of both the 
have 

r g qual 

» in battle they 
3 commenced t} 


! bat- 
1d receiv he final sur- 


1 received 
Appomatt« 
hievements of each 


with that enemy, 
the cause. rth 


drew {i 
REPORT OF TH 
an immense 


Tum SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY of and 
arguments respecting the Currency, the Public 
Debt, and the Revenue, of which we « 
only a few of the most important topics. The 
per circulation is as follows: 


contains mass statistics 


in mention 
pa- 


U. S. notes and fractional currency..... $454.218,000 
onal Banks . . . 185,000,000 
Banks péee page “ 65.000,000 
Treasury notes in circulation.... 000,000 


S754,218,.000 


In January, 1860, the total amount of paper-mon- 
The Secretary 
» currency as speedily as can be effect- 

ed with safety to the country with 
which this can be done will depend upon the ability 
of the Secretary to dispose of the public securities, 
He recommends: 

 First— 
est notes shall 
their maturity 

ad That the Secretary be authorize 
cretion, to sell bonds of the United States, bear 
at a rate not exceeding six per cent., and nable and 
payable at such periods as may be conducive to t nter- 
ets of the Government, for the purpose of ret not 
only compound interest notes, but the United States notes.” 


ey was $207,000,000, urges a con- 


traction of ti 
the rapidity 


iat Congress declare that the com pound inter- 
cease to be a legal tender from the day of 


in his dis- 
g interest 


-cond- 


He thinks that in addition to the compound inter- 
est notes it will not be necessary to retire more than 
$100,000,000 or 2200,000,000 of United States notes 
in order to bring the currency within proper limits. 

The national debt, of all kinds, amounted, on the 
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31st of October, to $2,808,549,000. The receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1865, were as follows: 


Receipts. 

Balance in Tre 7 agreeably to war- 
rants, July 1, 1 

Receipts from loans cant to expend- 
Tn ccet ee geeeces casesiacncerccce 

Receipts from loans applied to payment 
of public debt 

Receipts from customs 

Receipts from lands. 

Receipts from direct tax 

Receipts from internal revenue 

Xeceipts from miscellaneous sources... . 


Sima DORESS “24 


$96,739,205 73 
864,963,499 17 


607,361,241 68 
$4,928,260 60 


Expenditures. 

Redemption of public debt $607,361,241 68 
For the civil service : 44,765 555 12 
For pensions and Indians ............ ° 14,258,575 38 
For the War Department 1,031,323,360 79 
For the Navy Department 122 776 12 
For interest on public debt 1,712 00 

$1,897, 674,224 09 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury on 


the Ist day of July, 1805, of $858,309 15 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1865, the 
expenditures and receipts are put down thus, in 
round numbers : 


Expenditures. 
First quarter (actual) 
Three quarters (estimated)... 
Receipts. 
$440,000,000 
305,000,000 $745, 000,000 
$112,000,000 


First quarter (actual) 

Three quarters (estimated) ... 
Deficiency, to be provided for 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1866, the 

estimates are: 


Receipts from all sources....... 
Expenditures for all purposes 
Leaving a surplus of. 


$396,000,090 
_284,0 000,¢ 0 D0 


In the estimates of receipts for this last year 
the internal revenue is put down at $275,000,000; 
customs at $100,000,000. Of the expenditures the 
interest upon the national debt is put down at 
$141,000,000, almost half of the whole; for the 
War Department, $39,000,000; for the Naval 
Department, $43,000,000; for the Civil Service, 
$42,000,000; for Pensions and Indians, $17,000,000, 

The Secretary estimates that on the 1st of July, 
1866, when the entire debt will be ascertained, it 
will amount to $3,000,000,000. He recommends 
that this be funded at an interest of 5 or 54 per 
cent., and that $200,000,000 a year be applied to 
the payment of interest and the reduction of the 
principal. The whole debt would then be extin- 
guished in 28 years if the interest be at 5 per cent., 
and in 32 years if it be 5} per cent. 


Tue Report or THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy 
furnishes a detailed account of the operations of the 
Navy, and of its present condition as compared with | 


its state during the war. At the commencement 
of the rebellion there were in service 7600 men; at 
the close there were 51,500, At the commencement 
there were employed in the Navy-yards 3800; at 
the close 16,800, besides as many in private vards 
working for the Government. During this period 
208 vessels have been commenced and mostly com- 


pleted ; 


been sold for $5,600,000. 
on duty in the blockading squadron 471 vessels, 
with 2455 guns; there are now in service on the 


| was 355, of which 85 were steamers: 


484, 000,000 $857,000,000 k 
| During the quarter ending September 30, 1865, 


418, of which 318 were steamers, have been | 
purchased at a cost of 18,000,000; of these 340 have | 
In January there were | 
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coast 29 ra with 210 guns. The oe aa on 
foreign service consist of 36 vessels with 403 guns 
The number of vessels of all sorts captured and sent 
in for adjudication during the war was 1149, of 
which 210 were steamers; the number destroyed 


being a total 
of 1405 vessels captured and destroyed. The valu 
of the captured vessels, ‘‘much of which was Brit 
ish property engaged in un-neutral commerce, ani 
so justly condemned and captured,” was more than 
$31,000,000. The entire expenditures of the Naval 
a | Repartne nt, from March, 1 1861, to June, 1865, was 

$314,000,000, an average of $72,500,000 a year, 
The estimates for the year beginning July 1 18 36, 
are €24,000,000. 


Tne Report oF THE SECRETARY OF THE Iv. 
TERIOR presents many interesting facts connected 
with this Department of the Government.  Fore- 
most among these are the Public Lands. During 
the year ending June 30 the number of acres dis- 
i of were: 


Located with agYic ar a al scrip 
Selected under “Agricultural College grant 


| Approv ed to the States as owamp lands....... 


the aggregate quantity was ................ 
Making during five quarters ..... 


The cash receipts during these five quarters, from 
sales and fees, was a little more than $1,000,000. 
The whole quantity of public lands surveyed and 
unsold is 132,000,000 acres. The Secretary recom- 
mends that ‘‘all lands denominated mineral which 
do not bear the precious metals should be brought 
to market.” Those which do produce the precious 
metals should, he thinks, be made to produce a rey- 
enue to the Government; but he leaves it to Con- 
gress to prescribe whether this should be secured 
by selling them or by raising a revenue from their 
annual product. As things now stand he says: 
“Tt is estimated that 200,000 or 300,000 able-bodied 
men are engaged in mining operations on the pub- 
lic lands without authority of law, who pay nothing 
to the Government for the privilege, or for the per- 
manent possession of property worth, in many in- 


| stances, millions to the claimant.” 


Our relations to the various Indian tribes are pre- 
sented at length. The most important points are : 
‘*The whole number of Indiars within the jurisdic- 


| tion of the United States is about 350,000, a large 


majority of whom maintained, during the last year, 
peaceful relations.” Some of the tribes, however, 
entered into alliance with the rebel authorities and 


| raised regiments and fought in support of their 


After the surrender of the rebel forces west 
of the Mississippi they asked for peace, and commis- 
sioners were sent who negotiated a treaty, ‘ which, 
it is believed, will result in the abolition of slav- 
ery among them ; the cession within the Indian Ter- 
ritory of lands for the settlement of civilized In 

dians now residing on reservations elsewhere, and 
the ultimate establishment of civil government, 
subject to the supervision of the United States.” 


cause, 


‘Their perfilious conduct in making unprovoked war 
upon us has been visited with the severest retribution. 
The country within the Indian Territory has been laid 
waste, vast amounts of property destroyed, and the in- 
habitants reduced from a prosperous condition to euch ex 
treme destitution that thousands of them must inevitably 
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perish du ~ the present winter, unless timely*provision 
be made by this Government for their relief.” 

After speaking of the exasperation resulting from 
the Indian massacres in Minnesota, in 1861, the 


Secretary says: 
f the total destruction of the 
I vocated by gentlemen of high position, in- 
rence, and personal characte but no enlightened 
yn can adopt or sanction it without a forfeiture of its 
et and the respect of the civilized nations of the 
as inancial considerations forbid the inauguration 
eh a policy. The attempte 1 destruction of three hun 
the rd of these people, accustomed to a nomadic 
fe, subsisting upon the spontaneous productions of the 
. and familiar with the fastnesses of the mountains 
and the swamps of the plains, would involve an appalling 
sacrifice of the lives of our soldiers and frontier settlers, 
snd the expenditure of untold treasure. It is estimated 
t the maintenance of each regiment of troops engaged 
st the Indians of the plains costs the Government 
00,000 perannum, All the military operations of last 
ymer have not occasioned the immediate destruction of 
more than a few hundred Indian warriors. Such a policy 
is manifestly as impracticab! it is in violation of every 
dictate of humanity and Christian duty t is therefore 
recommended that stringent legislation be adopted for the 
punishment of violations of the rights of persons and prop- 
erty of members of Indian tribes who are at peace with the 
Goverument.” 


. policy r Indians has 


penly ad 


The affairs of the District of Columbia o cupy 
considerable space in this Report, the most im \port- 
ant paragraph of which is: 


representation ; 


| in substance, 


“‘ The controlling object in the original design of this city | 


was the accommodation of the public interests which it 
wis anticipated would cluster about the capital of a great 
nation. Accordingly, only three thousand and sixteen of 
the seven thousand one hundred and thirty-four acres com- 
posing its entire area were surveyed into lots 
individuals. The remainder embraces streets, 
inordinate width, squares, circles, and public reservations. 
By the adoption of this design, it is manifest that it was 
not intended that the sparse population thus provided for 
shou'd bear the burden of the entire cost of the local im- 
provements, required more for the national convenience 
than for that of the permanent residents. At the last assess- 


avenues of 


the city limits tothe value of $28,121,631 45—a sum ne: 
ly equal to the estimated worth of all individual prope 

in the city. At the usual rate of taxation this property 
would yield a revenue of $210,912 23. The Mayor sugge: 
that such a tax, in connection with the present resources, 
would yield a revenue amply sufficient to support the Mu- 
nicipal Governme improve the streets and avenues, 
make proper provision for the indigent, and maintain a 
complete system of public schools.’ 


THE 


Report OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL an- 
nounces that during the last year the receipts of the 
Department were $14,556,000, and its expenditures 


3,694,900, leaving a surplus of $862,000. For the 
ensuing vear, however, owing apparently mainly to 
the reopening of Southern mail routes, where the 
expenditures will be largely in excess of receipts, a 
deficiency of $1,200,000 is anticipated, If the ex- 
penditures of this Department were confined to its 
legitimate operations, and not burdened with carry- 
ing on operations which are not strictly postal, its 
receipts would at present rates be largely in excess 
of its expenditures. The following table shows the 
cost and receipts of some unproductive overland 
routes 


Pay 


$385, 000) 


Receipts 


> $24,0 ” 


Routes 
Salt Lake City to Folaom 
Atcheson to salt Lake 
Kansas City to Santa Fe 
Lincoln to Portland.... 
The Dalles to Salt Lake 


0004 
5,000 
5 000 
5,000 


6,000 
95.009 
6.000 


$61,000 


$1,196,000 

Showing a deficiency of $1,135,000 in these five 
routes. If to this, says the Secretary, ‘* be added 
the revenue which would accrue upon ‘ free matter’ 
charged with the existing rates of postage less the 


| of allegiance 


for sale to | 


ment the National Government owned real estate —— | 


| is sacred and inviolate, and must and ought to 


| countenanced by the people, and pr 
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sum annually appropriated therefor, it is estimated 
that not less than two millions of dollars per annum 
are lost to the Department, preventing an enlarge- 
ment to that extent in those States from which the 
postal revenues are mainly derived.” 

CONGRESS. 
Dec. 4.—In the House, immediately after its or- 
ganization, Mr. ffered a j 
which was passed by a vote of 133 to 36, 


Stevens o oint 


resolution, 
that: 


**A Joint Committee of 15 shall be appointed, 9 of whom 
shall be members of the H« and 6 of the Senate, 
shall inquire into the condition of the States whic! f 
the so-called Confederate States of America, 
whether they or any of them are entitled t 
in either House of Congress, with leave to report at any 
time, by bill or otherwise, and until such report shall 
have been made and finally acted upon by Congress 1 
member shall be received in either House from any of the 
said so-called Confederate States, and all papers relating 
to the representatives of the said States shall be refer: 
to the said Committee.” 


In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced a joint 
resolution proposing so to amend the Constitution 
to make voters instead of population the basis of 


use 
rmed 
nd rey 

be representec 


and a series of resolutions declara- 
tory of the duties of Congress in respect to the 
lately in insurrection. 
that: 

**Congress should take eare that none of these States 
should be allowed to re-enter the Union thout having 
formally complied with the five following conditions: (1 ) 
Fully recognizing the unity of the Republic, and the duty 
to it at all times. (2 The complete e 
franchisement of all citizens so that there shall be no de- 
nial of rights on account of color or race; but that justice 
shall be impartial, and all shall be equal before the law.” 
(3.) The absolute rejection of the rebel debt, and the 
sumption of their just proportion of t he national debt. 

“ The organization of an educational system Ay r 
benefit of all, without distinction of colo 

rhe choice for all officers, ** State or Ni ati er of persor 
of constant and undoubted loyalty.” 

Dee. no- 
tices of several important bills to be presented were 
in both branches; and the 
House was passed with but a single dissentient 
Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, that 

‘“*The public debt created during the late rebellion wae 
contracted upon the faith and honor of the nation; that it 
be paid, 
principal and interest, and any attempt to repudiate, or in 
any manner to impair said debt, should be universally dis- 
mptly rejected by Con- 


States 


These re solutidns declare, 


wi 


a 


5.—The President’s Message was read ; 


given a resolution in 


vote, 


gress, if proposed.” 

Dec. 6.—In the Senate, the Standing Committees 
were elected ; the chairmen of the principal ones be- 
Foreign Rel Sumner: Finance, 
, Chandler; Manufactures, Sprague 

Agriculture, Sherman; Military Affairs, Wilson 
Vaval Affiars, Anthony; Ter Wade.—In 
the House, several important resolutions and bills 
were introduced, most of which will hereafter be- 
come subjects of record. Both branches adjourned 
until the 11th, to give time for the appointment of 
Standing Committees in the House. 

Dec. 11.—In the Senate several bills were intro- 
duced and referred to the proper Committees ; and 
Mr. Wilson introduced a series of resolutions relat- 
ing to Mexico. The preamble recites the measures 
taken to establish a French Monarchy in Mexico, 
and refers to the decrees of Maximilian practically 
re-establishing slavery, and ordering the immediate 
execution of all Republican soldiers who may be 
captured. The resolutions are as follows: 

**1, That we contemplate the present condition 
fairs in the Republic of Mexico with the most profi 
solicitude. 


ing: Fessen- 


den; C 


tions, 


ymmerce 


‘ritories, 


of af- 


ube 
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“2. That the attempt to subvert one of the continen } 


governments of this continent by a foreign Power, and to 
establish on its ruins a monarchy, sustained solely by Fu- 
ropean bayonets, is opposed to the declared policy of the 
United States Government, offensive to our people? and 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions. 

‘*3. That the President of the United States be request- 
ed to take such steps concerning this grave matter as will 
indicate the recognized policy and protect the honor and 
interests of our Government.” 


In the House, the Standing Committees were an- 
nounced, the Chairmen of the principal ones being: 
Ways and Means, Morrill ; Appropriation. Stevens , 
Foreign Affairs, Banks; Commerce, Washburne ; 
Elections, Dawes; Military Affairs, Schenck ; Na- 
val Affairs, Rice; Manufactures, Morehead, Agri- 
culture, Bidwell; Territories, Ashley; Banks and 
Currency, Pomeroy.—The question of the status of 
those persons claiming seats from the seceding 
States was settled by the rejection, by a vote of 111 
to 40, of a resolution allowing them the privilege of 
the floor while their claims were pending. This 
resolution was subsequently modified in the case of 
the members from Tennessee, by granting them this 
privilege. heir ultimate claim being referred to 
the Committee of fifteen. 

Dec. 12.—The Senate agreed to Mr. Stevens's 
resolution for a joint committee of fifteen, with a 
slight amendment. This amendment was subse- 
quently (Dec. 14) agreed to, and the House Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, 
Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers. 

Several days were passed in both Houses in de- 
bates upon various subjects. Many resolutions were 
introduced, the most notable of which was one, passed 
in the House without dissent, declaring that “ trea- 
son against the United States is a crime and ought 
to be punished.” A joint resolution was adopted, 
ordering that on the 12th of February, the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of President Lincoln, an address 


commemorative of his life and character should be | 


given before both Houses, Secre- 
tary of War. 

Dec. 19.—In the Senate a special Message from 
the President was read in response to a resolution 
calling for ‘‘information as to the condition of the 
States lately in rebellion.”” The following are the 
leading points in this Message : 


by Mr. Stanton, 


** As the result of the measures instituted by the Execu- 
tive with a view of inducing a resumption of the functions 
of the States comprehended in the inquiry of the Senate, 


the people in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, | 
peor ewe. eee Tone | counsel, and upon whom they can rely;” 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see, have recognized their respective State Governments, 
and are yielding obedience to the laws and Government 
of the United States with more willingness and greater 
promptitude than under the circumstances could reasona- 
bly have been anticipated. The proposed amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the abolition of slavery for- 
ever within the limits of the country has been ratified by 
each one of these States, with the exception of Misc.issippi. 
from which no information has been received; and in 


nearly all of them measures have been adopted, or are now | 


pending, to confer upon the freedmen the privileges which 
are essential to their comfort, protection, and security.” 


It is expected that Florida and Texas will soon be in a con- 


dition to resume their relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The people throughout the entire South evince a 
laudable desire to renew their allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, and to repair the devastations of war by a prompt 
an cheerful return to peaceful pursuite. An abiding faith 
is entertained that their actions will conform to their pro- 
fessions.” In some States there have been occasional dis- 
orders; but these are disappearing; and systems are grad- 
ually developing themselves under which the freedmen 
will receive due protection and be enabled to become use- 
ful members of the community. The Message closes thus: 


‘*From all the information in my posseseion, I am induced | 


to cherish the belief that sectional animosity is surely and 


| in bodies sufficient to defend themselves ;" 
| troops generally excite no opposition, and therefore a small 
| number of them can maintain order in a given district.” 


| 
eral Howard, 
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rapidly merging itself into a spirit of nationality: ang 
that representation, connected with a properly ad justed 
system of taxation, will result in a harmonious restoratic n 
of the relations of the States to the National Union.” 


This Message was accompanied by a Report from 
General Grant, who has been making a brief toy 
through portions of the South, **in order to see 
what changes were necessary in the disposition of 
the military forces of the country, and to learn, as 
far as possible, the feelings and intentions of the 
citizens of those States toward the General Goy. 
ernment.” The following are some of the l« ading 
points in this Report 

‘*T am satisfied that the mass of the thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in good 
faith. The questions of slavery and of the right of a Stat; 
to secede from the Union they regard as having been set 


| tled by the highest tribunal—arms—that men can resort 


to." It is universally admitted, says General Grant, that 
it is not practicable at present to withdraw the military 
entirely from the South. The force in the interior should 
be white, because “the presence of black troops, Iately 
slaves, demoralizes labor, both by their advice and by 


| furnishing in their camps a resort for the freedmen for 


long distances around ;"" and ‘‘ colored troops must be kept 


while “* white 


General Grant speaks cautiously respecting the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Ile says that, “In some form 
it is an absolute necessity until civil law is estab- 
lished and enforced, securing to the freedmen their 
rights and full protection,” and ‘‘ every where Gen- 
the able head of the Bureau, made 
friends by the jus st and fair instructions and advice 
which he gave.” But, he adds: 


**Conversations with officers connected with the Bureau, 
led me to think that in some of the States its affairs have 
not been conducted with good judgment or economy, and 
that the belief widely spread among the freedmen of the 
Southern States that the lands of their former owners will, 
at least in part, be divided among them, has come from 
the agents of this Bureau. This belief is seriously interfer. 
ing with the willingness of the freedmen to make contracts 
for the ensuing year. Many, perhaps the majority, of 
the agents of the Fre ~edme « Bureau, advise the freedmen 
that by their own industry they must expect to live. To 
this end they endeavor to secure mployment for them, 
and to see that both contracting parties comply with their 
engagements. In some cases, I am sorry to say, the freed- 
man’s mind does not seem to be disabused of the idea t 
the freedman has the right to live without care or provi- 
sion for the future. The effect of the belief in the division 
of the lands is idleness and accumulation in camps, towns, 
and cities.” The general conclusions are that, ** It can 


not be expected that the opinions held by men at the South 


for years can be changed ina day; and therefore the freed- 


men require, for a few years, not only laws to protect them, 


but the fostering care of those who will give them good 
and that, * the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, while separated from the military 
establishment of the country, requires all the expense of a 
separate organization." General Grant would have “every 
officer on duty with troops in the Southern States regard- 
ed as an agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau; and then have 
all orders from the head of the Bureau sent throngh the 
Department commanders. This,’’ he says, ‘* would create 


} a responsibility that would cause uniformity of action 


throughout the South; would insure the orders and in- 
structions from the head of the Bureau being carried out; 
and would relieve from duty and pay a large number of 
employés of the Government.” 


This Message of the President, and the Report of 
General Grant, elicited an animated debate in the 


Mr. Sumner said ; 

‘* We have a Message from the President which is like 
the whitewashing Message of Franklin Pierce with regard 
to the atrocities in Kansas. ..... In former days there was 
but one Kansas to suffer under illegal power. Now there 
are eleven Kansases suffering as only one suffered. There- 
fore, as eleven are more than one, so is the enormity of 
the present time more than the enormity in tke days of 
Franklin Pierce.” 


Senators Doolittle and Dixon replied to Mr. Sum- 


Senate. 





ner, assuming that in styling the Message of the 
President a ** whitewashing” one he implied that it 
was *‘ intended to cover up, by falsehood and mis- 
representation, certain facts,” and to charge the 
President with ‘* want of truth and want of patriot- 
ism Mr. Sumner rejoined that such was not his 
meaning; he had ‘‘no reflection to make on the 
patriotism or truth of the President of the United 
States.” 

Dec. 21.—In the Senate, Messrs. Fessenden, 
Grimes, Harris, Howland, Johnson, and Williams 
were appointed as the Senatorial members of the 
Committee of Fifteen. Both Houses of Congress 
agreed to adjourn for the holidays, and to meet | 
again on the Sth of January. 


The most important event of the month is the | 
adoption, by the requisite majority of three-fourths 
of all the States, of the Amendment to the Consti- | 
tution prohibiting slavery. The formal announce- | 
ment of the fact, in virtwe of which this prohibition 
becomes a part of the supreme law of the land, is 
as follows: 


Wituasw H 
States, to all to whom these Presents 
wure 
Know ye, that, whereas, the Congress of the United 

States, on the Ist of February last, passed a resoluti.n, 

which is in the words following, namely: 

A resolution submitting to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States a proposition to amend the Constitution of the | 
United States 

Resolved, By the Senate and Honse of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds of both Houses concurring, tliat the following 
article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States 
as an amendment to the Constitution of th - United States, | 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Iegislatures, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as < part of said 
Constitution, namely : 

Articie XIII. 

Srotion 1. Neither slavery nor inroluntary servitude, 
except as & punishment for crime hereof the part; 
shall have been Guly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 


United | 
Greet- 


Sewarp, Secretary of State of the 


may come, 


SECTION 2. 
article by appropriate legislation. 

And, whereas, it appears from official documents on 
file in this department that the Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States proposed as aforesaid has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of the States of Illinois, 

thode Island, Michigan, Maryland, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, \Visconsin, Vermont, Tennessee, Arkansas, Connect- 
icut, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, North 

Carolina, and Georgia, in all twenty-seven States ; 

And whereas, the whole number of States in the United 
States is thirty-six ; 

And whereas, the before specially named States, whose 
Legislatures have ratified the said proposed amendment, 
constitute three-fourths of the whole number of States in 
the United States ; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William H. Sew- 
ard, Secretary of State of the United States, by virtue and 
in pursuance of the second section of the act of Congress 
approved the 20th of April, 1815, entitled “ An Act to pro- 
vide for the publication of the laws of the United States 
and for other purposes,” do hereby certify that the Amend- 
ment aforesaid HAS BECOME VALID TO ALL INTENTS AND 
PURPOSES AS A PART OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the Department of State to be af- | 
fixed. Done at the City of Washington, this 18th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1865, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the 
90th. WILuaM IL. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 





In the list of States in our last Record it was as- 
sumed that Colorado would be formally admitted 
into the Union, making the whole number 37 in- | 
stead of 36. Iowa was also said to have ratified 
the Amendment, whereas the proposition was acted | 
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upon by onl¥ one branch of the Legislature.  ¢ 
gia, which is included in the official list, ratified the 
amendment on the 6th of December; and Oregon 
on the 11th of November, although the official an- 
nouncement has not been received. 

In accordance with the policy of the President 
the Provisional Governors appointed for the States 
which have ratified the Amendment have been re- 
lieved, and the administration placed in the hands 
of the Governors elected by the people. These 
States are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Texas and Florida are 
the only States now under Provisional Governors 
none having ever been appointed for Virginia, 
isiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. This chanue 
officially made in the form of an official notice from 
the Secretary of State. 
tially the same for each State. 


1e0r- 


Lew 


was 


These notices were essen- 
That to Provisiou- 
al Governor Perry of South Carolina is as follows: 

“*Sirn,—The time has arrived when, in the judgm 
of the President of the United States, the care ar 
iuct of the proper affairs of the State of South ¢ 


ent 
con 
lina 


| may be remitted to the constitutional authorities chosen 


y the people thereof, without danger to the peace and 
safety of the United States. By direction of the Presi- 
dent, therefore, you are relieved from the trust which was 
heretofore reposed in you as Provisional Governor of the 
of South Carolina, whenever the Go 
shall have accepted and become qualified to « 
duties of the executive office. You will transfer the pa- 
pers and property of the State now in your custody to his 
Excellency the Governor elect. It gives me especial pleas- 
ure to convey to you the President's acknowledgments of 
the fidelity, the loyalty, and the di-cretion which have 
marked your administration. You will please give mea 
reply, specifying the day on which this communication is 
received.” 


The dispatch to Governor Orr reads : 


“ Str,—By direction of the President I have the honor 
herewith to transmit to you a copy of a communica 
vhich has been addressed to his Excellency Benjamin | 
Perry, late Provisional Governor of the State of South 
Carolina, whereby he has been relieved of the trust here- 
tofore repozed in him, and directed to deliver into your 
Excellency'’s possession the papers and property relating 
to the trust. I have the honor to tender you the co-oper- 
ation of the Government of the United States, whenever 
it may be found necessary in effecting the early restora- 
tion and the permanent prosperity and welfare of the 
State over which you have been called to preside.” 


t 
ion, 


Governor Worth, of North Carolina, in his Mes- 
sage says that the people of that State ardently de- 
sire its restoration to the Union and a condition of 
national amity; that they are ready to perform 
their Constitutional obligations ; that the animosity 
at the South growing out of the war is passing 
away; and that North Carolina “ will grasp the 
hand of conciliation, if offered with generous and 
magnanimous confidence.” He adds, that if the 
acts of the people, in promptly complying with all 


| the provisions of the President’s plan, are held in- 


sufficient to entitle them to confidence, they can 
hardly hope to do any thing which will be held 
satisfactogy.—-This Message was delivered before 
the President had shown the desired confidence in 
the people of that State, by restoring the govern- 
ment to their hands. 

Governor Jenkins, of Georgia, in his Message 
says that in remodeling their Constitution the peo- 
ple have acknowledged the National Constitution 
as their supreme law, and have promised “ fidelity 
to the supreme law in all future legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial action, and in all future move- 
ments of the people en masse.” He urges the most 
generous treatment of the freedmen, and argues that 
the courts must be opened to them, and that in the 
assertion and defense of their rights they must be 
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allowed the benefit of the testimony of witnesses 
of their own race. 

Governor Patton, of Alabama, contrasts the former 
prosperity of the State, when in the Union, with its 
condition under the Confederacy. He declares that 
all the conditions prescribed by the President have 
been complied with; that the people are united in 
their determination to obey the laws, and in the de- 
sire for a restoration of harmonious relations with 
the other States of the Union. He urges that mag- 
nanimous treatment should be extended to the freed- 
men; and reminds the Legislature that they were 
required by the Convention to provide full protec- 
tion to the persons and property of the colored popu- 
lation. 

Governor Orr, of South Carolina, in his Message 
sets forth the pecuniary condition of the State. 
says the people are not in a condition to pay the 
usual taxes heretofore collected, and recommends 
that no appropriations be made beyond what are re- 


He | 
| in all. 


quired for the efficient administration of the govern- | 


ment, 
able, and no taxes collectable until June, he recom- 
mends that certificates of indebtedness be issued, re- 
ceivable for all State taxes. 


The treasury being empty, no loan procur- | 


He urges that an at- | 


tempt be made to induce the Government of the | 


United States to permit the direct tax to be assumed 
by the State, and to suspend for a time its collection. 
After setting forth the loss by confiscation and sale 
for taxes of land near the sea-board—the sales alone 
amounting, he thinks, even at the low prices at 
which they were made, to nearly the whole amount 
of the direct tax apportioned to the State—he recom- 
mends that the ‘* Executive be authorized, if possi- 
ble, to effect with the General Government some 
amelioration of the enormous and ruinous sacrifice 


which has thus been imposed upon a portion of the | 


citizens of the State.” He also recommends that 


debtors should be protected by a law partially stay- 


ing the collection of debts. Of the freedmen he 


says: 


“Our policy toward the freedmen should be kind and 
humane. If his rights of person and property are not fully 
and effectually secured by our local legislation, we can not 
hope to be relieved from the presence of the Military and 
Provost Courts. The authorities of the l nited States will 
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if he did not deem himself authorized to proclaim 
the State in the Union, to urge its early admission 
upon Congress. Resolutions guaranteeing the rat- 
ification of the anti-slavery Amendment to the Con. 
stitution were passed. 


A bitter feud has sprung up between the leaders 
of the Fenian organization in this country, headed 
by Mr. Jobn O'Mahony the “ President,” and his 
“Cabinet,” on the one side, and the “ Senate” on 
the other. The Senate impeached the President 
upon charges of: (1.) ‘* Violation of his oath of 
office.” (2.) “ Calumniating the C. E. of the I. Rk.” 
(3.) ** Calumniating the Senate and members of the 
Fenian Brotherhood.”  (4.) “ Perfidy in impeding 
the objects of the Fenian Brotherhood.” Under 
each charge are a number of specifications, twenty 
Upon trial— 

* John O'Mahony, being found guilty on all the charges 
and specifications, the following was the judgment of the 
court: That John O'Mahony being found guilty of the 
foregoing charges and specifications, be deposed from the 
oflice of President of the Fenian Brotherhood, and declared 
incapable of holding office hereafter.” 


Mr. W. R. Roberts was appointed by the Senat: 
as President. Bernard D. Killian, the ‘‘ Secretary 
of the Treasury,” was also impeached upon charges 
of: (1.) ‘‘ Perfidy.” (2.) ‘* Malfeasance in office ;” 
found guilty, deposed, and declared incapable of 
holding office hereafter. The O'Mahony party 
charge the Senators with similar offenses, and like- 
wise with having been ‘‘ bought up with British 
gold.” As far as now appears the country “ circles” 
generally side with the Senate; those in the princi- 
pal cities, with the exception of those at the West, 
with O'Mahony. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
From Mezico the accounts are still so contra- 


dictory that they must be considered only as ru- 


| mors. 


not remove their protecting hand from the negro, whom | 


they have manumitted, and in whose freedom we have ac- 
quiesced, until we provide by our laws to give him full 
protection in all his civil rights. 


His labor is necessary | 


for the successful prosecution of the agriculture of the | 


State, ghd it will be best commanded by making him 
cheerful and contented.” 


After having been put in the exercise of his offi- 
cial powers, Governor Orr sent the following dis- 
patch to the Secretary of State: 

“Tt will be very gratifying to the people of South Caro- 
lina that her government has been intrusted to officers of 
their own selection. In their name I thank you for the 
tender of co-operation of the Government of the United 
States, when found necessary, in effecting the garly resto- 
ration and permanent prosperity and welfare OF the State. 
You may be assured of my unalterable purpose to aid in 
upholding the supremacy of the laws of the United States, 
and in advancing the honor, interests, and prosperity of 
our common country.” 


From Colorado we learn that Messrs. Chaffee and 
Evans, both Republicans, have been elected United 
States Senators, in case the Territory is admitted as 
a State, and that they have left for Washington. 
They report a uniform confidence among the peo- 
ple of Colorado in the prompt admission of that 
State into the Union, every part of the enabling 
act having been complied with. The Legislature 


Each party claims decided successes in the 
interior. Reinforcements of Austrian and French 
troops have arrived in aid of Maximilian. Upon 
the Rio Grande there has been some desultory fight- 
ing. The relations between our commanders and 
those of the Emperor in this quarter appear to be 
somewhat unfriendly, and a collision has more than 
once seemed probable. 

In Hayti the insurrection has been in a manner 


| suppressed by the capture of Cape Iaytien ; but Sal- 


nave, the principal leader, escaped, and is reported 
to be gathering troops, made up in a considerable 
part of deserters from Geffrard’s army. 

In Jamaica the conduct of the Governor and 
troops in suppressing the late riots appears to have 
been even more brutal than previousky reported. 
It has excited intense indignation in England. Gov- 
ernor Eyre has been suspended from his functions, 
and Sir Henry Storks, Governor of Malta, has been 
temporarily appointed in his place. The commis- 
sion for his appointment recites that— 

“Great dissatisfaction is alleged to have prevailed in 
Jamaica ; that grievous disturbances had broken out, and 
that excessive and unlawful severity had been used in 
their suppression; and whereas it being urgent that full 
and impartial inquiry should be made into the origin, na- 


} ture, and cireumstances of the said disturbances, and the 


passed a joint resolution requesting the President, | 


measures adopted for their suppression, the powers now 
vested in Governor Eyre are revoked, on the ground that 
it may be advisable that he should be present during the 
inquiry; but for the sufficiency of said inquiry the powers 
of Governor should be vested in some other person, and 
Sir H. Storks is accordingly temporarily appointed Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica.” 





Nee ee ee wali 

The Spanish Government appears to be at last 
waking up to the necessity of making some reforms 
in the administration of its West Indian colonies. 
A royal decree has been lately published, authoriz- 
ing the Minister of the Colonies to form a commis- 
sion to examine into the subject, of which the Min- 
ister of the Colonies is to be the President. Besides 
the officials and persons of rank to be examined by 
the commission, twenty-two delegates, natives or 
residents of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
and chosen by the various corporate bodies there 
existing, are to be included, the poration of 
Havana electing two delegates, and the fourteen 
largest towns after Havana electing one each. 
Porto Rico, the capital of the island, is to elect two 
lelegates, and the next four largest cities one each. 
In addition to the above, the Minister of the Colo- 
nies is empowered to select twenty-two others, six- 
teen lor the Island of Cuba, and six for that of 
Porto Rico, who have resided at least four years in 
either of the islands, or who have served as public 
functionaries there, to be examined before the com- 
Ex -Captain- Generals, Governors, etc., 
etc., are also to be examined, so that before under- 
taking the reform, the preliminary business of hear- 
ing the various opinions pro and con will be the 
affair of a lifetime. 

Spain persists in her demands upon Chi/t, and 
maintains the bleckade—which seems nominal rath- 
er than effective—of the Chilean ports. It is said 
that the Spanish Admiral has been ordered to treat 
all Chilean privateers as pirates. 

On the River Pata the allies appear to be still 
successful. They were at last accounts pushing 
after the retreating Paraguayans; but the devasta- 
tion of the abandoned country, and the violent 
storms, rendered the pursuit by land slow and diffi- 
cult. The fleet had, however, advanced some dis- 
tance up the Parana. The latest intelligence indi- 
cates that the Paraguayans have withdrawn en- 
tirely across the Upper Parana, out of Corrientes. 
The Brazilian fleet is at the mouth of the Paraguay, 
and the allied army has crossed the River Cor- 
rientes on its march to the Parana, near Goza. It 
will be sent in vessels up that river to the point se- 
lected for further operations. 
vails among the land-forces. 


mission. 


Great sickness pre- 


In Great Britain several Fenians have been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to long terms of confine- 


ment. Among those arrested was James Stephens, 
the ‘* Head Centre” or ‘* President of the Irish Re- 
public.” Upon his trial he denied the right of the 
British Government to exercise any authority in 
Ireland, and declared that “ I defy and despise any 
punishment it may inflict upon me.” He was com- 
mitted to prison, and extraordinary precautions 
were taken to prevent his escape. But he man- 
aged to effect hisescape. The following, with some 
abridgments, is an account of the circumstances, 
as given by a newspaper correspondent : 


“*The corridor in which Stephens slept was securely 
locked, the cll door was kept locked, except during the 
hour allowed for exercise. This corridor forms the upper 
story of one wing of an L-shaped building; it is about 
thirty yards long, and is divided from its continuation in 
the other wing by a heavy, solid iron door, which was 
kept securely locked. At the wrong side of this door, 
throngh which they could not even see the prisoner's cell 
door, the three policemen were stationed. At the other 
end of the corridor is a massive iron door, with a huge 
lock, opening directly on the lobby of a stone staircase, 
by descending four flights of which you reach the ground. 
The door of the cell in which Stephens slept is cased with 
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iron; the keyhole is on the outside, the inner side being 
a complete blank. The door is secured by a huge swing 
bar, fastened by a padlock of about eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference. 

“+ At ten o'clock on Thursday night the keys of the cell 
and corridor doors, with many others, were deposited in 
the Governor’s room. The night was wild and stormy, 
and the prison authorities slept on in full security tll 
about four o'clock in the morning, when the watchman 
for the night, whore duty it was to patrol the outer yards 
and passages around the prison, startled the Deputy Gov- 
ernor out of his sleep with the information that be had 
just discovered two tables piled against the boundary wall 
of the prison. An alarm was instantly sounded; the whole 
force of turnkeys, warders, etec., were at once assembled 
Headed by the Governor, a number of them rushed to 
Stephens's cell, and found it empty; the door was wide 
open, the padlock lying on the ground together with the 
false key to which it had yielded; the cell door leading 
out on the stairs stood also open. Between this point and 
the spot where the tables were found there are no less than 
twelve doors, ten of which are always kept locked at night. 
One of the doors which should have been open was found 
locked; of the ten doors which should have been locked 
nine were found open; the tenth, a heavy solid iron door, 
was found locked from the outside, and the false key 
which opened it was found in the keyhole. 

** Tt was seen at a glance that Stephens, the only person 
missing, had been guided by some one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the devious windings of the prison ; no one 
else could have led him through the intricate by - ways, 
yards, and unfrequented passages through which he had 
passed. In order to open all the doors through which 
Stephens had escaped four keys only were necessary—a key 
for the cell door, two latch keys for the outer doors, and a 
‘pass key* which opens some forty doors within the prison, 
including the door at the head of the staircase leading from 
Stephens'’s corridor, and eigiit others on his route to the 
boundary wall." 

A reward of £1000 was offered for his apprehen- 
sion; but the prevalent opinion is that he has es- 
caped from the country; if that is the case he will 
likely make bis way to America. 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, died at Brussels 
on the 9th of December at the age of 75. He was 
the son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and uncle of 
Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria. In 
1816 he married the Princess Charlotte, the heir-ap- 
parent to the British Crown, when a pension of 
£50,000, besides other emoluments, was settled upon 
him. The Princess died within 
continued to receive his pension, which for forty 
years has amounted to fully twelve and a half mill- 
ions of dollars—more than six times the entire sal- 
aries of all the Presidents of the United States from 
Washington down. In 1830 the crown of Greece 
was offered him, as it was, a quarter of a century 
later, to his grand-nephew, Prince Alfred. This he 
declined ; and a vear after, when Holland was forced 
to consent to a dismemberment, he was made by 
the Great Powers King of Belgium. In 1832 he 
married a daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. He was an able and cautious statesman, 
and his kingdom, almost alone of the nations of the 
Continent of Europe, was undisturbed by the revo- 
lutions of 1848. He is succeeded by his son, under 
the title of Leopold II. 

THE EAST. 

From China we learn that the steamer Wanatah 
was captured by pirates while on the way from 
Shanghai to Foo Chow. Piracy in Chinese waters 
is on the increase. The district lying southeast of 
Pekin has been ravaged by troops of bandit cavalry. 
A body of 180 mounted rancheros made a raid to 
within two hundred miles of the capital. A force 
was sent out after them, but they made good their 
escape. The last strong-hold of rebellion in the 
province of the Kiangsi is reported to be evacuated. 
The insurgents, it is added, retreated to Fukien. 


a vear, but he 











Chitar’s 


FRIEND in Stroudsburg, Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania, writes: 

A man was arrested for stealing chickens, and 
was brought before our court. The case was given 
to the jury, who brought him in guilty, and the 
Judge sentenced him to three months’ imprison- 
ment in our county jail. Captain Halleck, the jail- 
er, »vial man, fond of a smi/e, and feeling 
particularly good on that particular day, felt in 
sulted at once when the prisoner looked around his 
cell and told him it was dirty, and not fit for a hog 
to be put in. One word brought on another, and 
finally Captain H. told the prisoner that if he did 
not behave himself ie would put him out; to which 
the prisoner replied, ‘‘ Captain Halleck, I will give 
you to understand I have 
you have!” 


was a j 


as good a right here as 


As Deacon A , on an extremely cold morning 
in old times, was riding by the house of his neigh- 
bor B the latter was chopping wood. The 
usual salutations were exchanged, the severity of 
the weather briefly discussed, and the horseman 
made demonstrations of passing on, when his neigh- 
bor detained him with, 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Deacon. Wouldn't you 
like a glass of old Jamaica this morning ?” 

“*Thank you kindly,” said the old gentleman, at 
the same time beginning to dismount with all the 
deliberation becoming a deacon, “ I don’t care if I 
do.” 

“ Ah, don't trouble vourself to get off, Deacon,” 
said the neighbor; ‘‘ 1 merely asked for informa- 
tion. We haven't a drop in the house.” 

Tue New Bedford Mercury tells a story of ‘the 
height of economy—bordering on meanness.” A 
man of immense wealth in one of our large cities 
was sick. At length, after some weeks of illness, 
he died during the hours of night. A child, only 
heir to his vast estate, sat by the window the next 
morning watching the advent of the physician. As 
he approached the house the bereaved one lifted the 
sash and cried out, ‘It is all over, doctor; you 
needn't come in.” 

Puorocraru of fashionable music; copied from 
the original : 

Waw-kaw, ewaw daw aw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw waw; 
Waw-kaw taw thaw raw vaw yaw braw 
Aw thaw raw-jaw saw aws. 
Key to the above: 
Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes. 

** An, Sam, so you've been in trouble, have you ?” 
* Yes, Jim, yes.” ‘* Well, cheer up, man! adversi- 
ty tries us, and shows us our best qualities.”’ ‘‘ Ah, 
but adversity didn’t try me; it was an old v 
bond of a Judge, and he showed up my worst quali- 
ties.” 


From a town out West comes the following spec- 
imen of the smartness of its children: 

We «do have some smart children here; and here 
is one of them. A religious society worshiping not 


| strongly was he attached to things earthly. 


| religious nature. 


Drawer, 


many miles from the residence of the scribe hereof 
decided to build a new church this season, a 
pastor, among others, was chosen to solicit 
He did his work very zealously, taking not ; t 
widow's but the child’s mites. Well, he has a ¢] 
of children in the Sabbath-school, and one Su 
not long since, while instructing them, 

pared himself to the Good Shepherd, and tl i 
quired what the latter did with his flock? 0 
bright-eyed little fellow promptly replied 
shears them!” 
swer,. 


tl 
There was some smiling at t] 


A CLERGYMAN, a few Sabbaths since, was pre 


ing a sermon upon Death, in the course of w] 
asked the question, ‘‘ Is it not a solemn thought ? 
His little four-year boy, who had been lister 
with rapt attention to his father, immediately 
swered, in a shrill, piping voice, so as to be he 
throughout the house, greatly to the amusem 
the congregation, ‘‘ Yes, Sir; it is.” 
Litre Alice, of four years, talks a 
about her baby sister, who is dead. 
night, while going to bed, she asked: 
** Does baby have all her things in heave 


The 


*She has every thing she wants there,” was t 
re ply. 

‘“* Does she have a table, and a spoon, and a lit 
rattle ?” 

**She has all she wants in heaven,” 
mamma. 


answer 


‘*Do they have beds in heaven?” persisted t 
child, springing at the same time into her own | 
tle nest. 

The mother’s attention had been called to son 
thing else, and she replied alsently : 

‘I don’t know; I never was there. 

Little Alice sprang up, and gazing earnestly at 
her mother, exclaimed : 

** Didn’t God make you?” 

““Oh yes.” 


” 


** And didn’t you look around you when you wa 
made ?” demanded the child in accents of astonish- 
ment, 

tev. Simeon PARMLEE, well known in Northern 
Vermont, and for many years a settled ministet 
the town of Westford, used to relate the followi 
respecting one of his parishioners, who was never 
known to engage in any religious conversation, so 
‘ Mr. 
Parmlee called one day to have a talk with him. 
He wished to have the minister walk over his well- 
cultivated farm, which request was complied with. 
After looking at his stock and crops, he waited for 
an opportunity to change the subject to things of a 
At last the minister thought the 
time had arrived, when he said: 

‘** All these are well enough in their place; but 
thou lackest one thing.” 

** Yes, ves,” said the farmer: ‘‘a good cart, And 
I'll have it too.” 

The minister gave it up. 

A TENDER-HEARTED railway engineer on a cer- 
tain railroad says he never runs over a man when 
he can help it, because ‘‘it musses up the track 


so.” 
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was in tl 


wagon 


rawn up in line 
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tiently, to carry off the money, and old Joe, pa- 

rs in hand, waited to take his toll. Just then our 

of skirmishers, which was only about fifty yards 

commenced a very brisk fire. 

t the long roll beat, and the order came—‘ 

men!” and in less time than it. takes to tell it 

ompany which was in line for pay together 

the rest of the regiment were in line, and 

ing forward at a rapid pace to sustain the skirm- 

The Major threw the money in the safe, 

ie safe in the wagon, and with the team await- 

result of the first fire before knowing whether 

t to decamp. Happening to look round, the 

r and I both at once beheld old Joe standing at 

Major's late tent-door, the most perfect picture 

lespair I ever saw. 


nt, waiting, like 


lvance, 


In a mo- 


Fall 


His under jaw hung down 
id his eyes, almost on his cheeks, eagerly 
the regiment as it moved off. Seeing us 
turn staring at him, in the most pitiful of tones 

xclaimed, ‘‘ Dare goes dat regiment out! Dey 
Dey git killed 


Ww ed 


ays fights like every ting! 
y von! Who pays me my monish ? 
Wuite I’m in the Dutch line I'll write another: 
One of the most conscientious Dutchmen I ever 
new was porter in a commission house in Cin- 


cinnati, and sometimes sold some of the merchand- 


se when the proprietors were absent. 
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regulating by-stander 
fire.” The ordinance was 
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A 
was in the habit of sp 


at the village tavern. 


JOLLY old German, wl 

ling Satur i 
He was as gent as he 
was witty, fond of drink, and would invite every 
one to take a glass who entered the bar-room. If 
they were strangers he always asked their n 
Two strangers came in one day, and were forthwith 
invited to drink. On being asked their names, the 
first answered that his name was Smith; the other 
said he had a very hard name. The old German 
said, ‘I'll bet drinks I beat you on that.” ‘* Don 
said the gentleman, and they shook hands. ‘‘ Now 
for your name, Sir.’ The cool reply was, ‘‘ My 
name is Stone.” ‘ Dat’s hard,” said old Teuton ; 
‘* but mine is Harder.” 


mes. 


A RATHER conceited young lawyer, just admitted 
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to practice, placed on his office-door a flashy sign, 
gilt letters, on a large black varnished tin plate, 
and which read thus: ‘ David Johnson, Councilor- 
at-Law.” The next morning a sheet of paper, 
about the size of the sign, was pasted on the door, 
under the sign, on which was plainly written: 
“This is Davy Johnson's sign, 
A sign for his employer; 
But do not think it’s any sign 
That Davy is a lawyer.” 


Two gentlemen in a bar-room were discussing 
military matters, when one of them quoted Lavater 
to sustain a position he had assumed. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 
said the other, ‘‘ to quote Lavater. What did he 
know about military matters?” The first insisted 
he was right. They agreed to leave the question 
to Major T——, who was witha group of gentlemen 
sitting on the other side of the room. So they 
walked over and asked the gallant Major whether 
Lavater was a military author. ‘‘ Certainly,” said 
the Major; ‘didn’t he write ‘about face ?’” 


A HALF-DRUNKEN wag passing along the side- 
walk, stopped opposite the large low window of a 
tailor’s shop. ‘The window was wide open, and the 


tailor was seated at work on the table near it, when | 


the wag walked up, and in loud voice said, ‘* Hallo, 
Cabbage! what o'clock is it?” Cabbage seized his 
yard-stick and gave Mr. Wag a heavy blow over 
the shoulders, exclaiming, ‘ It has just struck one!” 
The wag sprung back, and, rubbing his sore shoul- 
der, but with a very sober face, said, ‘ Look here, 
old Cabbage, I want to know if vour watch is a re- 
peater ?” 

In the city of Madison, Indiana, resided the Hon. 
Jos. G. Marshall, celebrated throughout the West 
as a lawyer and politician. On one occasion Jo 
had a new coat made, and the tailor, in placing 
the pockets, put them inside instead of outside the 
tail of the garment. This was a new idea to Jo, 
and he did not discover the pockets in time for much 
practical use. When the coat was about worn out, 
Mr. Marshall again visited the tailor for another 
fit, and remarked to him that he thought a pocket 
in the coat would be quite an addition ; that the one 
he had on had rio such appendix; and he had no 
place for his handkerchief. The tailor quietly took 


Jo's hand and placed it in the pocket behind him. | 


‘** Bless my soul!” exclaimed Jo, ‘‘ the discoveries 
of man are infinite !” 


Ix 1850 Mr. Marshall received and accepted a 
challenge from Hon, Jesse D, Bright. The pre- 
liminaries were all arranged, and the duel to come 
off (vifles—fifty paces) on Twelve- Mile Island, 
twelve miles above Louisville, Kentucky. Both 
parties, with respective friends, repaired to Louis- 
ville, and were about ready to leave for the Island 


when the police got the track of the parties, mak- | 


ing very artful dodging necessary. The Rev. Sam- 
uel Marshall, one of Jo’s brothers, hearing of the 
difficulty, had hastened to Louisville to put his 
pastoral ban upon the proceedings, and had just ar- 
rived. When Jo was inthe act of leaving the Lou- 
isville Hotel he was politely tapped upon the shoul- 
der by a policeman, with the remark, ‘‘ Mr. Mar- 
shall, you are my prisoner.” Jo’s wits upon this 
occasion stood him in better need than in the affair 
of the pockets. ‘*That is not my name, Sir,” said 


. . . | 
he; and pointing to his reverend brother (who was 


just coming up), ‘‘ that is Jo Marshall; I comma 
you to arrest him.” And notwithstanding the at- 
tempted explanation of the reverend gentleman |} 
was marched off, Jo making his escape, but to be 
arrested the second time, and the duel adjourn 
sine die. , 


| Away back in ‘9, just after the John Brow: 
raid, when small politicians were trying to mak 
political capital out of the raid by trying to im; 
cate prominent Northern men, a Mr. B—~, 
P—, up in Vermont (by-the-way, quite a wind 
man), having just returned from a neighbori 
town on the railroad, visited the village store, a 
soon opened. ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ they are mak 
things hum, and more than one will get brought out. 
Why, I saw a copy of a letter from Douglas that 
was found in old Brown's papers.” ‘‘Oh, that was 
from Fred Douglass,” said Dr. P——, ‘‘ not St 
phen A.” ‘* Well,” says B , “I don’t believe 
Fred was there without the old man knowing s 

| thing about it!” 

| 


| 


Pappy O’Krer®, as we delighted to call him 
or P. Lb. O'Keefe, Esq., as he delighted to be called, 
was one who preferred to try and reach the ‘t upper 
crust’ rather than run always with the plebeians. 
Paddy kept the Austin House in Weaverville som 
years ago, and did the honors with such grace a 
urbanity that the Austin House became a popular 
resort. One day several of the county notabilitics 
were in the bar-room, and P. B., rigged in his best 
suit, was in his glory. It chanced that his wi 
wanted to see him in the kitchen ; so coming to the 

little door behind the bar, she called out in a hoarse 
| whisper, ‘‘ Pathrick!” Patrick heard her, and felt 
| somewhat as a peacock does when it happens to sce 

its feet. Stepping backward with a smiling phiz, 
| he soon got near enough to rebuke her in an angry 
| whisper: ‘‘Whisht, Mary, with yer ‘ Pathrick! 
| Call me Misther O'Keefe before the jintlemen !” 

In Douglas City, Trinity County, Californi 
lives a man who sends a lot of good things to 
| Drawer: 


| In the early days of mining, before roads had 
been laid out and saw-mills built, a blacksmith !o- 
| cated on one of the river bars in California, and, 
| erecting a forge of stones and clay, set the anvil on 
a stump which he sawed low for the purpose, and 
| sharpened the picks and drills of the boys who 
| worked in the vicinity. He worked at mining him- 
self in the day time, and did his blacksmithing at 
night; and not knowing what day his claim mig]! 
| fail, and he be compelied to pull up stakes and 
leave, did not think it worth while to build a roof 
over the “shop.” One day Bill S and two 
others left the bar for Weaverville, the county seat. 
As they came into the main trail leading to that 
| place they met a disconsolate-looking chap, leading 
a horse that stumbled at every step. The man at 
once inquired: 

‘Strangers, can you tell me how far it is to a 
blacksmith’s shop? My hoss has lost a shoe, an’ 
goes powerful lame.” 
| “Oh yes,” answers Bill; “you're in the shop 
} 


| 


| 


now, but it’s about four miles to the anvil” 


Tue old Methodist circuit riders were very plain, 
blunt, earnest men. Many years ago old Brother 
| H—— was preaching in the Methodist Church in 
our village. One of his auditors, a very worthy 


| 
| 
| 
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\ cr71zEN of Oil City thus begins: “ I have often 
t lly, ind, old 
yw, possessing not only aldermanic proportions 
iuldermanic capabilities for the demolition of all 
good things, whether appearing as 
wittles,” etc., etc.; and then he adds: 
Captain D—— is a brave New England soldier, 
and while g six feet tv his stockings, 
possesses the carriage and easy dignity of a full 
tledged Major-Gene ral. oup of officers 
were discussing and guessing h other's 
finally some one said, ‘‘ Well, ‘Cap,’ how old are 
: ”  **'Twenty-two,” he replied. A very dry 
old fellow looked up, and deliberately surveying 
the tall Captain from feet to head, ** Good 
i you didn’t grow all that in twenty- 


ured you in your sanctum—a j rot 


witticisms or 


standir o in 


vou? 


said 


1, gra- 
cious, Captain ! 
two years, did you ?” 
Herr are two authentic anccdotes of Major 
P——, once postmaster of Lockport, New York, 
and widely known for his liberal treatment of th 
President’s English, especially in its grammar. 
Most of his written and spoken language was lib- 
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Codders are, noty 
ing their semi-aquatic life, thorough Yank 
all a Yankee’s love of the marvelous, to say 
thing of more substantial merits of which mention 
might be One old fellow, who had been a 
Captain for many y« 


ant winter. 
no- 


made, 
ars, but, becoming unseawor- 
thy, was rusting out his remaining days on shore, 
was particularly famous for the ‘‘ toughness” of his 
‘**varns,” and his principal amusement that winter 
consisted in reeling them off, to the well-affected 
amazement and exclamations of wonder of myself 
and another equally verdant son of the Granite 
State. This kind of amusement continued until 
my friend H——, not liking to be outdone in the 
to retaliate, which 
was not long in presenting itself. One day the 
toy ic of conversation chanced to be the violence of 
ocean winds, and of course 


marvelous, sought oj portunity 


the captain was thor- 
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oughly at home with the subject; and his illustra- 
tions, drawn from his own experience, were none 
of the most zephyr-like. Among other things 
equally astounding, he averred that he had seen a 
davit (or crane, used in hoisting boats on board ves- 
sels—a piece of iron some two inches in diameter) 
broken short off by the force of the wind, there 
being no boat suspended from the davit at the time. 
Contrary to his usual custom, H—— did not seem 
to betray any amazement at this ‘‘ stunner,” much 
to the Captain’s chagrin; but merely replied that 
“among the mountains of New Hampshire the 
wind frequently Slew with equal violence. I well 
remember,” said he, ‘‘ one night I got caught in a 
snow squall on the side of old White Face, and I 
think that wind would have broken off your iron 
davit.” ‘Guess not, guess not, Sir,” said the Cap- 
tain, doubtingly. ‘* Well,” returned H , amer- 
ry twinkle beaming in his eye, ‘I can’t say that it 
would, but I'll tell you what it did do. I had on 
at the time a stout pilot-cloth over-coat, and the 
wind actually blew out every particle of the filling, 
leaving nothing but the warp on my back!” 

* Poh! poh!” said the Captain; ‘‘ them shoddy 
pilot-jackets—I've seen ’em! <A cat’s paw ‘d blow 
‘em all to rope-yarns any time !” 

Tus is from Yale College, that foundation of 
wisdom, where the boys never indulge in fun : 

York and Johnson were room-mates, and were 
in their mutual friendship a second edition of Damon 
and Pythias, which friendship allowed practical sells 
and jokes upon one another ad infinitum. York was 
a hard student, and his time was spent in vigorous 
attempts to reach a ‘‘ philosophical stand,” which 
would have been attained with greater ease if John- | 
son had not systematically devoted his hours of 
leisure to the tuning of a second-hand fiddle, and 
from morning to night in mixing together snatches 
of disjoint d octaves, 

Jolnson’s love for music was inspired by the de- 
votion of Mr. Smith, his teacher, a violinist, who 
drew sweet sounds from Jolinson’s violin, and much 
cash from his pocket. One day, however, as the 
pupil expected his teacher to give him his tri-week- 
ly music-lesson, and heard his footsteps ascending 
the stairs, Johnson, through fear of a failure in the 
recitation-room, determined for once to forego the 
pleasure of annoying his studious room-mate, and 
begged him, as he jumped into a narrow closet and 
shut the door, hugging in his arms Liddell and 
Scott’s large Lexicon and Anthon’s voluminously- 
annotated ‘* Horace,” to announce to his teacher, 
Mr. Smith, that he had gone out, and would not 
return for two hours! ‘‘ Certainly,” said York, 
just as Smith, with face beaming o’er the calcula- 
tion of ‘‘one dollar” to his short cash account, en- | 
tered and inquired: 

“Mr. Johnson at home to-day ?’ 

“No,” answered York; ‘he has gone out, but | 
will return in half an hour.” 

‘Ah! then I'll wait,” said onr music-teacher, | 
who took a cozy seat and whetted his impatience 
with the good things of the Drawer for that month. 
About forty minutes had unconsciously elapsed be- 
fore he ventured to ask again: ‘‘Sure he’ll be back 
soon ?” 

‘* Yes,” 
minute.” 

‘Well, guess I'll wait ten minutes more,” he 
said, resuming his attack on Harper’s Magazine, | 
until one hour had elapsed, much to the discomfort | 


answered York; ‘‘expect him every 
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of the martyr in that narrow closet. At this tim, 


Smith made his advo, leaving his compliments fy 
Mr. Johnson, ‘“‘who would never progress if } 


didn’t practice more.” 

Just as Smith closed the door Johnson em 
from his bath of perspiration, and threw first “+ Liq 
dell and Scott,” and then ‘‘ Anthon” at the head 
York, raising bumps which remained permanent ir 
juxtaposition with the phrenological bump of | 
guage. 


Littie Charlie Waring is a thoughtful, s 
boy, who looks into your face, out of his grea 
eyes, and says such wonderful unaccountable thi 
Though he is such a little fellow, only eight y« 
old, still he goes to a military school. One day | 
summer he stood on his father’s balcony at Aw 
dam, looking at the rainbow, and wondering 
it was. Presently he went into the library a: 
to his father: ; 

‘Papa, what is the rainbow ?” 

‘“*T can not tell you now, Charlie,” 
ther. ‘‘I am reading.” 

But Charlie still stood, looking very disapy 
ed, and presently his father said: 

“At some future time, when you will unde1 


said th 


| stand it, I will tell you all about it.” 


So he walked away, looking troubled and thon 


| ful, and took his stand again where he could s 


beautiful bow, now fading away in the evening sk 
Suddenly a gleam of light came across his face, ; 
if some angel were whispering to him, and he 


| into the parlor and said: 


**Papa! I’ve found out about the rainbow ; 'ti 
the angels out on dress parade !” 

The angels on dress parade! Who but a littl 
nocent child would ever have dreamed of any t 
so sweet and beautiful? Why will we ever forget 
the presence of the angels? Why ever forget the 
presence of the great God, Father of angels and of 
men? 


Ovr Charlie, being the youngest, considers it his 
especial privilege to go wherever his mother does, 
and feels that he has been deeply injured if sl 
makes a visit without him. Forgetting this, how- 
ever, I one day called him to me while I was read- 
ing the Bible, and said: 

**See here, Charlie, what Solomon says about 
punishing little boys: ‘The rod and reproof bring 
eth wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame.’ ” 

Overlooking the former part of the verse, and 
recurring to his own particular grievance imme- 
diately, he turned the tables on me by exclaiming: 

* Well, what does she ever leave him by him- 
self for then ?” 


A urrt_e friend of ours was reading the chron- 
ological list of the patriarchs, when, coming to this 
verse he read; ‘* And Methuselah lived nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years, and he died.’’ Such a 
monstrous statement as that he seemed to think re- 
quired double asseveration, so he read: ** And 


| Methuselah lived nine hundred and sixty -nin 
years, and he did!” 


Oxr. of our little boys, about eight years old, 


| went with his father to a printing establishment 


where the press was worked by horse, or rather by 
mule, power. He bought a book with which ho 
was delighted, but in a few days was much puzzled 
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ding several leaves had been inserted upside | seen of mysel 
It was a mystery to him how it happened, Jixing nor positto 
yne with which he worried his brain several | hair of mine was : 
At length he came to me, his face all aglow | as it is now, I suy 
excitement at the solution of the problem, and | camera was but ‘ 
claimed: ‘‘Mother, I’ve found it out! here's | I departed, and did not think of picture rain until 
where the mules didn’t pull straight!” that evening I was gratified and flatter the ery 
_—_— of newsboys who had gone to vending th ictures : 
Goop Brother P——, of Corcord Presbytery, is | ‘‘’Ere’s yer last picter of Old Abe ll lock bet- 
ff-hand speaker, and like most men of that class | ter when he gets his / won 
reotype expressions, waich. in the excite - 
nent of the moment, he sometimes applies rather Tur Hoxoraste Tuomas Corwry, Tom Cor- 
inappropriately. Once preaching a funeral sermon, | win, the Wagon-Boy, S 1 
hile the corpse lay before him, he exclaimed : a few weeks ago. Some am 
“Here, brethren, we have before us a living wit- | have since been published, and one 
and a standing monument of the frailty of hu- | must be in the Drawer: 
x His very dark complexion was often made the 
subject of jokes by Corwin and his friends. Thom- 
BroruEr Horton, of the Baptist persuasion in | as F. Marshall, of Kentu (who had a very red 
th Carolina, had an original way of dealing with | complexion himself, and who used to frequently re- 
characters and Bible truths, which sometimes | late a story connected therewith, which, like many 
dasmile. Delivering a sermon once on the | details of the Strong divorce case, will rot bea 
ry of the Jews, and endeavoring to account for | publication), once told an adventure which h 
igin of the name, he exclaimed: | with Mr. Corwin at Lebanon, Ohio, Mr. Corwir 
know there are some in this} place of residence. Marshall had stopped at Leb- 
ld so niggardly that they are never willing to| anon overnight, and had registered himself at the 
» a fair price for any thing; you may fix your | hotel as “‘ Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky.” While si 
ce, they will Jew you down, and Jew you down, | ting in the public room in the evening he noticed a 
and Jew you down to the last cent. Now, my breth- | neatly-dressed colored man enter the hall, and, ap- 
ren, you all know that the children of Abraham | proaching the register, begin to read it. When he 
have always been, and still are, notorious for jewing | had reached Marshall's name he read it aloud, and 
folks down—hence they are called the Jews !”’ | asked the clerk if ‘‘ Mr. Marshall was in the hotel.” 
—— | The clerk r »plied by pointing him to the gentleman 
Srvce the assassination cf the late much-lament- | in question. The colored man approached Marshall, 
President, ‘*Old Abe’s jokes” have naturally | saluted him very respectfully, and asked if he be- 
n but little in vogue. It is nevertheless an un- | longed to the Lexington family of Marshalls. Mar- 
puted fact that honest Abraham was a most in- | shall was, as he expressed it afterward, ‘‘ somewhat 
te joker and fun-lover. While ‘tis true that | put out by the familiar manner of the *cu 
thousands in print have been attributed to him | man;’” but answered civilly that he did. 
which he never perpetrated nor heard of, it is equal- | ored man was delighted to hear it and to meet hit 
ly true that many really funny things were said by ‘*T had,” he said, ‘the honor and pleasure of 
him which, as Burns says in his ‘*‘ Death and Dr. | serving with Mr. Thomas A. Marshall from 1831 to 
Hornbook,” were “never penned.” And this that | 1835,” 
I'm going to tell was related to me by Albert B. | Mr. Marshall, thinking he had met one of the old 
Chandler, who was and is a cipher operator in the family servants who had“ run away” from Ken- 
office of Major Eckert, now Assistant-Secretary of | tucky to freedom in Ohio, was about to ply him 
War: with questions, but found no opportunity of “ get 
‘¢The President was sitting by my table,” said | ting in a word edgeways.” The colored man asked 
Albert, *‘ one evening, as was his custom almost ev- | in rapid succession after the various members of the 
ery evening, reading the dispatches of the afternoon. | family, spoke feelingly and familiarly of old Hum- 
There was nothing in any of the dispatches of much | phrey Marshall, the head of the Kentucky Marshall 
importance. All was still without, save the pecul- | family, and at last asked if the gentleman was ac- 
iar nasal, whining cry of newsboys’ song—‘ Phila- | quainted with Mr. Henry Clay. On Marshall re- 
delphia In-qui-ry !’ The President laid down the | plying in the affirmative the colored gentleman be- 
last slip and his spectacles simultaneously, and | gan to tell, in a voice int d for the little crowd 
caught up the newsboys’ cry, repeating, ‘Phila- | of listeners who had gathered around, some remi- 
delphia In-gui-ry !’ in their very accent and key. | niscences of Henry Clay, one of which he began by 
After singing about three verses of the laconic | the remark, 
song, he said: ‘Boys, did I ever tell you the joke} ‘ When I was in Congress with Mr. Clay—” 
the Chicago newsboys came on me?’ And Albert ‘‘You in Congress with Mr. Clay ?” interrupted 
and Bates and Charley Tinker, the only audience | Marshall—“ vou in Congress ?” 
of the President, as with one voice, said ‘ No,’ and “Yes, Sir; yes, Sir. My name is Tom Corwin.” 
intimated that they would like to know it. ‘ Well,’ “Tom Corwin!” exclaimed Marshall. ‘‘ Excuse 
said Mr. Lincoln, ‘soon after I was nominated for | me, but I thought yeu were a free negro.” 
President at Chicago, I went up one day, and one | wa 
of the first really distinguished men who waited on Ir will be remembered that Corwin, in the Sen- 
me was a picture-man, who politely asked me to | ate, in 1845 or 1846, arguing seriously against the 
favor him with a sitting for my picture. Now at! morality of the projected war against Mexico, per- 
that time there were less photographs of my phiz | mitted his appreciation of broad humor to lead him 
than at present, and I went straightway with the | into the extravagant expression, ‘‘ If I were a Mex- 
artist, who detained me but a moment, and took ican, as I am an American, I would welcome yot 
one of the most really life-like pictures I have ever , with bloody hands to hospitable graves.” A few 
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years after, when this expression had been quoted 
by the newspapers until it had become as familiar 
as ‘‘ household words,” Mr. Corwin was retained as 
counsel for a man charged with murder, and who, 
he claimed, acted in self-defense. In his closing 
speech to the jury Corwin pictured the condition 
of his client as endeavoring to avoid the difficulty, 
portrayed the murdered man as forcing it upon him, 
dogging his steps, denouncing him as a coward, and 
at last threatening to strike him. ‘“ What,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘* would you have done in such an emerg- 
ency? What, Sir,” turning to the prosecuting at- 
torney, “‘ what would you have done?” 

‘** Done,” replied the attorney, with great grav- 
ity —‘‘done; I would have welcomed him with 
bloody hands to a hospitable grave.” 

The jury was convulsed with laughter, and Cor- 
win lost his case. 

A wortny clergyman (and the clergy are spe- 
cially invited to visit the Drawer with their pleas- 
ant experiences) writes to us from the interior of 
Pennsylvania : 

The little county seat of N—— L——, on the 
eastern border of Ohio, though now, in the days of 
railroads, a secluded place, was once famous for the 
ability of its lawyers, such men as E. M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, A. W. Loomis, Judges Spaulding | 
and Coffin practicing at its bar, C. L. Vallandi- 
gham and the famous M‘Cook family were also 
raised there. It was also famed for the mischief- 
making, fun-loving character of its boys. To give 
one instance: In one of the churches there was a 
protracted meeting in progress, and after preaching 
it was customary to have prayer-meeting. The 
boys in the Academy of the place were permitted to 
attend the meeting, but on returning were strictly 
examined as to text and hymns by the Principal, 
in evidence that they had really attended the meet- 
ing. As the boys were not religiously inclined it 
was customary for about a dozen to get permission 
to go to church, and then by lot choose two who 
should really go and take down the text, hymns, 
and notes of the sermon. The others would enjoy 
themselves about town till church was out, when 
they would all meet at some appointed place, and 
each get a copy of the notes that had been taken to 
be ready for examination. The place where they 
thus met was a shoemaker’s shop, just across the 
alley and facing the side of the church. Here some 
ten or a dozen of the boys were waiting on one oc- 
casion for the church to close. But the meeting | 
was more than usually interesting, and a matter of 
no small interest was.the fact that ‘Old Music” 
was there—a large colored man, who drove a dray 
about town, and was not so much noted for his mor- 
als as for his vocal powers. TIlis voice was clear, 
loud, mellow, and musical. ‘‘ Old Music” dropped 
into the prayer-meeting after preaching. He 
wouldn’t kneel, but he enjoyed the singing, to use 
his own words, ‘mos’ powerful.” The night was | 
warm, the windows up, and they were singing with | 
great spirit a hymn, the chorus of which was: 

**And we'll pass over Jordan, 
Come go along with me; 

And we'll pass over Jordan, 
And sound the Jubilee.” 

“Old Music” was in his element; he laid his 
head back in the window ; and his voice, rich, sweet, 
and full, sounded loud above all voices in the con- 
gregation. Most of the boys in the shop were re- 
ally enjoying the singing, when one of their num- 


| every voice in the church. 
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ber, Joe Parr, who had no music in his soul, 
posed that they make ‘‘Old Music” cha 
tune, and declared if they would contribute ; 
apiece he would see that the thing was done, 
money was produced, and Joe had a short consulta- 
tion with a little weasel-faced apprentice, in 
there was more imp than boy; and immediately thy 
little fellow, armed with a pair of rib-jawed pin 
crossed the alley and crawled up the jutting foun 
dation of the church in the dark, just as they were 
singing the chorus for the last **Old Music” 
was exerting all his powers; every ear was filled 
with the tones of his voice; he was on the last line: 
* And sound the—" 
Here he broke out into the wildest, most t 
howl to which mortal ear ever listened, so f 
thrilling terror that it seemed instantly to paral) 
In a moment al 
explained by the squealing voice of the little 
maker saying, in half-frightened, half-angry 
“Let go my pincers and I'll let go your ear!” 
had caught “ Old Music” by the ear. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the bad char- 
acter of the negro and the ridiculousness of th 
whole affair saved the guilty parties from the | 
ishment they so richly merited in thus disturbi 
worshiping assembly. 


—_———. 


} 


time. 


1] 


tones 


He 


1 


GENERAL ROSECRANS was on this coast (savs a 
Californian) lately, and greatly enjoyed the gro- 
tesque sayings and doings of the mining popula- 
tion. On one occasion, riding through a dilapidated 
mining camp, made of canvas and split stakes, n« 
the summit of the Sierras, he passed the length « 
its only street without meeting a human being; but 
at the end of the village he encountered a brawny 
Mexican, sunning himself in a door-way, while an 
‘honest miner,” leaning against the door-frame, 
was lazily notching it with his jack-knife. The 
following colloquy ensued : 

GENERAL. * My friend, what place is this ?” 

Honest Miner (slowly whittling, without look- 
ing up). ‘* What place ?” 

GENERAL. ‘Yes, what place is this ?” 

Honest Mixer (after a long pause, still whit- 
tling). ‘*‘ What place ?” 

GENERAL (a little impatiently). 
you what place!” 

Honest Mixer (looking up). ‘‘ What place is 
this? Well, it’s Butte City, and a gay old town 
it was in its day, yer bet yer life!” 


ir 
° 
I 


‘Yes! I asked 


Tur sententiousness peculiar to California was 
better exemplified at Stockton, some years since, 
when a man was awakened at dead of night by the 
noise of a burglar climbing in at his window. Seiz- 
ing his ever-present pistol, he pointed it, unloa led, 
at the burglar, exclaiming, as he did so, ‘‘ Git!” 
The burglar, foiled in his operations, raised his head 
over the window- sill, and replied, ‘‘You bet!” 
dropped, and was seen no more. 

Oxer more: A teamster, bound to Reese River, 
a mining region where great expectations have 


| most generally been realized in small results, while 


driving up a long, dusty hill, overtook a weary 
Dutchman, who was toiling along in the heat and 
dust with a mining kit and other traps packed upon 
his back. The good-natured teamster called out: 
‘‘Won't yer ride, Mister? You look tuckered.” 
The reply of the disgusted Dutchman was, ‘‘ No, 
no, I won't ride one shtep; I’se bin such a big fool 
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ro to Reesh River!” That was doing pen- 
r foolishness with a vengeance. 


Ixp1ANA has long enjoyed the reputation of being 
in which restive partners under the matri- 
ial yoke can more easily become twain than in 
1y other part of the Republic. She must now 
ld the palm to Oregon, where the outgivings 


»un 


Stata 


asy civilization” are less trammeled by 
iw, usa and custom than elsewhere; all of 
which may be seen in the following ‘decree of 

ree” granted by an indulgent spouse to her be- 
nd, at Umatilla, Oregon : 


| husba 
v all men by these presents, that I hereby give, 
nd bequeath unto my beloved husband, Proudhon 
, a full and free divorce from the bonds of matri- 
g ting and bequeathing unto him, my beloved 
1, all the happiness he can get. Witness my hand 
il this Sth day of September, a.p. 1565, 
rranted for a little rat-colored mule, which he 
her 
*“* Mary ST. + Fevrx.” 
mark, 
The above is a veritable document. 


This di- 


"HEN a certain town in Iowa was in its infancy 
inhabitants thereof had some peculiar ways of 
r their likes and dislikes. For instance, 


man once thought he had cause for complaint 


inst another, so taking a ‘‘ shooting iron” in his 
1 he started forth in quest of satisfaction. Ar- 
ing at the hotel of his enemy, he found him 
uietly seated in his own room, enjoying himself 
yr rum-and-water. Without ado the intruder 


ymmmenced firing, but none of the shots took effect. 
His targ 
ly 


+t, without being the least dismayed, cool- 
y picked up an umbrella from the floor, and throw- 
ig it at him, exclaimed, 


1a'n't 


“Go ’way now! 
09 > 


be shooting around here! 
s 


you 


} 


In Central New York there lived a man who was 
neh adherent to old-time customs, and very 
icious of modern improvements. Railroads 
articularly denounced, prophesying that they 

would never come into general use; and for years 
he carried his aversion so far as not to look upon a 
train of cars. But one day a friend induced him to 

ompany him to a railway-station, in order to 
examine a locomotive, with a view to softening his 
pre] Ilis examination was a cynical one, 
and while he yet stood looking at the train, it start- 
1 and after going a few rods returned to its for- 
mer position. 

“There! there! 


ejudice. 
ed up 
*saidthe man. ‘I don’t want 
to see any more! It’s just as I knew it would be! 
rhe thing's just as likely to go one way as another. 
It’s all a humbug, I tell you—all a humbug!” 

And the poor man lived and died in the same 
faith. 

I sarp one day to Charley Wipe, the most invet- 
erate joker in our neighborhood : 

** Did you ever get the worst 
and serious encounters ?” 

** Well,” said he, ‘I did get ‘boxed up’ once 
rather neatly.” 

** How?” 

**T don’t mind telling you. You know what an 
awfully rough voice Sid Tole has got. Well, one 
day I was at work hoeing corn with three or four 
of the boys, and Sid came by. 

I sung out, ‘here comes a man with 
the voice of a jackass,’ 


of it in your many 


*** Bovs,’ 


in a low, tremulous, 
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*** And there,’ instantly re 
jackass with the voice of a man!’ 

‘*The boys grinned audibly, 
tight as a clam.” 


torted Sid, 


and I was shut 


James Smitiers, Esq., is our particular frien 
We always loved him, and we shall do so to tl 
end of life ** A fellow feeling makes 1 
k ” His wife governs him after the Dobbs style 
of female dominion ; lhe meekly bows his hea 
to the yoke, and acknowledges the justice of his des- 
tiny. Blessed man! His usual song, when at 
work, is thundered out with evident unction as fol 
lows: 


Is Wt nd 0 


“O stand the st 

It won't be long, 

We'll anchor by-and-! 2 hg 

We regret to say that Smithers has a distr 
peculiarity in his disposition. He is superstiti 
to the last degree. He listened to ghost stori 
when he was a comparative infant, and isn't well 
of it yet. He is a believer in spiritual exister 
and believes also that they walk the earth. 
was never known to visit a c , i 
and was never heard to s] 


metery 
yoak of apparitions ex 
timid voice. 
Two or three weeks ago Smithers attended 
Temperance or some other sort of meeting at 
of the restaurants in town; and we are painet 
add that he remained until a late hour. He started 
for home in a condition of unusual exhilaratic 
He walked up Walnut Street with an excited step, 
and ever and anon, despite his apparent cheerful- 
ness, he gloomily anticipated a reverse of fortune 
when he should arrive at home. He saw Waterloo 
in the distance; but driving back the fears which 
were beginning to neutralize the effects of the res- 
taurant, he sang his favorite song: 
**O stand the storm, 
It won't be long 
We'll « ) ! 

Smithers reached his humble dwelling, opened 
the door, stumbled in darkness over half a dozen 
chairs, and then clambered up stairs to his virtuous 
bedchamber. As he entered, a broad streak of 
moonshine from the large window fell full on the 
carpet, and gave a kind of sepulchral twilight to 
the room. Near this window, not ten feet from 
him, and partially obscured by the curtain, stood a 
tall form, perhaps seven feet high, surmounted by 
a shaggy head, and a face so positively supernat- 
ural and revolting that Smithers sank to his knees 
with overwhelming fear. 

‘*T say, Sally dear!” called out the poor gentle- 
man so soon as he had recovered bis voice. He 
expected his wife to answer, but no answer can 
The apparition, with its great, staring, superhuman 
eyes, looked down on him from its lofty height, and 
Smithers imagined that it was approaching hi 
‘*T say, Sally! oh, dear Sally ! come here !” 

Every thing was still. Not a mouse stirred. 
But the frightened man still fancied that the giant 
spectre was nearing him, and he fancied, too, that 
he could feel its hot breath moving through his hair 
and over his face. It was horrible! He tried to 
climb from his knees, but he hadn't the ability to 
move. All that he could do was to keep his posi- 
tion, wring his hands in anguish, call upon fhe nav 
of his beloved wife, and direct his stony and fasci- 
nated gaze to the awful countenance of the spectre. 
At twelve o’clock that night a well-known 
"this place, while passing the residence o 


a 
one 
14 

ito 


citizen 


Mr. 


of 
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Smithers, was startled by cries, wails, prayers, en- 
treaties, and objurgations of all descriptions. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Ghost! please don't! Keep away! I 
say, Sally! for mercy’s sake, come here! Oh, keep 
I'llreform! I won't stay out of nights any 
Murder! mercy! 

‘I'll stand the storm, 
It won’t be long—’ 


away! 
more ! 


Mercy !” 

The well-known citizen rushed into the house, 
hastened up stairs in the direction of the terrific 
noises, and found poor Smithers lying flat on his 
back near the door, apparently in the last struggles 
of dissolving nature. He was holding his arms up 
perpendicularly from his body, and was kicking 
with awful energy against some imaginary object. 

“Smithers! what on earth is the matter?” ex- 
claimed the citizen, placing the poor man in a sit- 
ting posture, and trying to console him ih his af- 
fliction, 

‘There! there! there!” hissed Smithers, point- 
ing to the terrible apparition, and catching his | 
breath with spasmodic quickness. The citizen went | 
up to the spectre—a little startled himself, by- | 
the-way. He laughed outright when he discovered | 
that the apparition consisted of several pieces of fur- 
niture piled on each other, encircled by drapery, 
and topped by one of those horrible masks which 
you may see at the shops. Due explanations were 
given. Smithers was brought fully to life; but he 
didn’t see his wife until next day. She had ab- 
sconded for the night. 

Smithers has reformed. He doesn't stay out late 
of nights. But in view of the spectral trick which 
his wife played on him he still sings: 

“I'll stand the storm, 
It won't be long, 
We'll anchor by-and-by!"" 





Op Dr. Joe H , of Mansfield, Ohio, is a rath- | 
er peculiar character. He is far from being the 
handsomest person in the world; in fact, he is said 
to be in possession of the veritable knife which falls 
to the plainest man. He has but one eye, and that 
squints, and is near-sighted. But ‘‘ handsome is as 
handsome does,” and the Doctor has many sterling 
qualities, which endear him to all lovers of good or- 
der and morality. Among the others is an utter 


abhorrence of the habit of profanity too often in- | 


dulged in by persons who would otherwise pass for 
gentlemen. To hear a string of oaths nettles the 
Doctor very much; and he often has independence 
and spirit enough to tell the person using such lan- 
guage what he thinks of it, and in such a manner, 
too, as confounds, if it does not convict. 
Doctor once met his match, 


his umbrella (a rather dilapidated specimen) in a 
corner. 


it by the side of the Doctor's. 


or two. 
mediately proceeded to lecture the guilty party in 


round terms for the ill-breeding and disregard of | 
The | 
lecture was taken in good part by the person to | 


morals and religion his conduct betokened. 


whom it was directed, who acknowledged his fault, 
saying it was a bad habit he had acquired, and of 
which he would endeavor to break himself, thank- 
ing the Doctor for his timely reminder. 


| 
But the 
One rainy evening he | 
: . —" 
stepped into a barber's shop for a shave, standing 


Soon afterward a young man—a stranger | 
—stepped in with a nice new umbrella and placed | 
In some conversa- | 
tion with the barber the new-comer let out an oath | 
This was too much for old Joe, who im- | 


Here the | 
matter dropped. The Doctor took the vacant chair | 
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and was shaved. This over, he resigned his seat to 
the recipient of his lecture, and proceeded to invest 
himself with his cravat, coat, etc., after which he 
inadvertently picked up the new-comer’s umbrella 
and started for the door. The latter was watchin, 


| him, and arrested him thus: 


‘*See here, old Squinty, you gave me a lec:ure 
a short time ago. It’s my turn now. Of all the 
lowest, meanest, most despicable tricks a man can 
be guilty of, stealing another's umbrella is th, 
worst.” 

The Doctor drew a focus on the umbrella, s 
down, took his own, and left the shop without a 
word, greeted, however, by a roar of laughter fr 
the inmates. 


tl 


A recent English work presents the following 
philosophical poem : 


Commandments ten 

God gave to men, 

But none gave women; 

So what they like 

They keep or break, 

And woe to him 

Who calls it sinning. 

When courtship's on, 

Then well they don 

3oth smiles and dresses; 

But wed and joined, 

Take what you find 

In hits or misses— 

They're right! they're women. 

Oh! man £0 strong, 

How thon'rt undone 

When woman weak 

Thou tak'st to keep! 

She says, ** Obey ;” 

But thou must pay— 

She's right! she's woman. 

Tue John o’ Groats Journal gives the following 
Two worthbies who had quarreled, and who had 

been vowing vengeance on each other for some time, 
happened to meet recently in a public house in Pul- 
teneytown, where they mutually determined to sct- 
tle up old scores, mine host volunteering to act as 
referee. The most natural weapon, the fist, was of 


| course the only one that had occurred to them ; but 


mine host, having one eye to his business and an- 
other to his fun, suggested that their quarrel was 
not one which should be settled by the vulgar re- 
sort to fisticuffs. Would they allow him to select 
the weapons with which they should fight ? 

** Agreed,” said both the worthies. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said mine host, ‘you shall 
fight it out across this table, and your weapons shall 
be, not pistols, but soda-water bottles.” 

A dozen baskets having been supplied to each, 
the fight began in downright earnest, each firing 
away his corksas fast as he could make them “‘ pop,” 
and by the time that each had stood a dozen rounds 
from his opponent they were tired enough, and the 
ludicrousness of the operations having changed their 
wrath to laughter loud and long, they shook hands 
and departed, not foes, but friends. 


An editor and his wife were walking out in the 
bright moonlight one evening. Like all editors’ 
wives, she was of an exceedingly poetic nature, 
and said to her mate, ‘‘ Notice that moon; how 
bright, and calm, and beautiful!” ‘‘ Couldn’t think 
of noticing it for any less than the usual rates—a 


” 


dollar and fifty cents for twelve lines! 





